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preface to the fourth edition 

/-^tiXTEEN years have now passed since the first appearance of 
W the ‘Short History*; in the meantime the infant his grown 
considerably, tiU I have sometimes wcmdered whether the 
epithet in the title was any longer appropriate, and, m<^ured 
by a book’s average eapecUtion of life, I suppose that this one 
should now have reached maturity. Indeed, it may be said to 
have come of age with the publication of the third edition in 
1942, when its scope was extended to include the whole inter- 
war period. Up to that date, however, the rapid progress of 
events which it was necessary to cover afforded little opportu- 
nity fin: reflexion, or for consulting fresh sources of knowledge to 
supplement or correct the earlier portions of the narratri e. In 
circumstances, the time now seems ripe for a much more 
thtnough revision of the whole work than has hitherto been 
undertaken. The lapse of more than ten years since the end of 
the period covered has brought it into a truer historical per- 
spective Up to now, the greater part of the work has neces- 
sarily been no more than an attempt to record contemporarv' 
arwl extremely fluid events, and even the earlier portions have 
been mainly of that character. When the book was originally 
published, in 1934, the First World War was a li\-ing memory 
to practically ^ its readers, and a very recent memory to a 
large proportion of them. But I have come to realize, with a 
cotain sense of shock, that to the present generation of students 
1914 is a date as far antecedent to the birth of most of them as 
1863 is to my own. When I think how abysmal would be my 
ignorance of the events and personalities of that year without 
the assistance of historians, it is clear to me that very little 
knowledge of the pre-war world can any longer be taken for 
granted and that even the events of somewhat later years, such 
as the rise of Italian Fascism, call for considerably fuller 
cqrla n a tio n than was originaUy felt necessary. 

Some matters, too, have undergone changes in importance 
and significance. The intention, for example, to prosecute the 
German Enqteror, and the Leipzig trials of war criminals in 
igai, were paints to which, in 1934, it only seemed nccessarv 
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to make very bnef alhisiozif but the bearing which these pte- 
cedenti have upcm the extension of the same policy at Nurem- 
berg and clsei^hCTc, after the Second World War, has made a 
mere detailed treatment desirable. 

An even more cogent reason for re\'isk>n lies in the of 
cfficiai dcHcumcnts dealing with the period which have h r m 
publkhed since 1^5. Never before, I suppose, have the recent 
aTC 4 ma of cur own and other Foreign Offices been so fully or 
qiiickly cisclosed to the world, thus enabling detailed know- 
ledge to be substituted for conjecture or to supi^crocnt wiiat 
was p^e^'iously known. error s calling for definite correc- 

tion have proved to be satisfactorily rare, it is h<^>ed that the 
information pro\'ided in the present edition will be (bond to 
rest on firmer foundations. 

The opening chapter of my book has been rec as t and 
expanded in the light of the perspective now available, 

and I have also \ielded to the temptation to mdulge in some 
personal reflexions, in a final epilogue, on some of the lessons 
to be drawn from a study of the period as a whole, I am not 
vain CT-Otich to imagine that my conclusions are likely to com- 
mend themselves to all my readers; many cf ray opinkms I 
know to be at present unfashionable and even hcrcticaL It can 
do no barm, however, to place them on record, and may cvoi 
do b^* stimulating discussion of the points raised. Facts, 
I hope, have been fairly, accurately, and impartially set down; 
I have indeed taken particular trouble to do foU justice to the 
mciives actuating policies with which I have found raysdf in 
disaereement. My experience has ctravinced me that the 

’ of statesmen are voy rarely as foolish or reprehewiUe 
as thev are apt to be represented by amtemporary ditk^ and 
I it is important for students of history to do their best 

to sec political action, however disastrous, from ffi c poin t of 

%-iew of those responsible for it. But in view of the 

debt of gratitude w hich I owx to the members and staff of ^ 
Roval Institute of International A&ir^ for much generous and 
expert assistance and constructive criticisin, I must ^ 

pcrfectlv clear that all opinkms expressed arc my own, and that 

no-cne else has any responsibility for them. 

G. M. GAtHtmHErHAROY 


April /550 



preface to the first edition 


By THE RT. HON. LORD EUSTACE PERCY 

T he first original contribution which the Royal Institute 

of Intemati^al Afiairs made to the study 

rebtions has been Professor Toynbee s Annual Survey. 

That is an attempt, and may claim to be a J 

to apply the art of the historian and the methods of histoncd 

scholLhip to the chronicling of contemporary evente. It is m 

this form that contemporary ^tory must be written for serious 

students, whether actors on the scene of international relations 

or merely observers. Provisional conclusions, hmts of failure or 

possible success, suggestions of trend and rhythm, which are all 

that Today can hope to gather from the memory of Yesterday , 

come home to such students with most force when they emerge 

firom current narrative. But there are many others interested, 

as all thinking people must today be interested, in the course of 

i]itcfn3.tionHl affairs, to whom intensive and progressive study of 

this kind must be possible. The question arises whether we have 

not now reached a point when some kind of retrospect is possible 

over the events of the last fifteen or sixteen years, and when 

those events can be focused in one book neither too long nor too 

detailed for the general reader. It appeared to the Institute that 

the attempt was at least worth making; Mr Gathome-Hardy 

undertook the task, and this book is the result As with all 

pii Miratinns issued under its auspices, the Institute takes no 

responsibility for any views expressed by the author; and the 

character of the task undertaken by Mr Gathome-Hardy makes 

this book peculiarly his own. 

The writing of such a book raises an interesting problem of 
method. How is the focus to be secured? Obviously, it cannot 


be secured by the mere piling up of accumulated facts; the 
grouping of facts is of the essence of history. Yet how can they 
be grouped? The historian of the remoter past gets his focus by 
fite completeness of the story which he has to tell. He knows 
bow it ends. The end is, of course, never a final one and, in 
modem history especially, the historian must avoid the assump- 
tion that it is die best end in the best of all possible worlds. But, 
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though it is not an absolute standard by which he may judge the 
wisdom stiU less the nobility, of men’s acts, it inevitably deter- 
mines the form of Us study. The achievement of a united Italy 
justihes no ^al judgement on Mettemich, or Mazzini, or 
Cavour, but it gives at least one point on which their lives may 
be seen to converge. But the contemporary historian cannot 
with any certainty discern even one temporary halting place at 
which the co^e of events which he is tracing will debouch. K 
he is to provide a focus, he must find it, not in the end, but in 
the beginning of his narrative. He must take a compass bearing 
and estimate the direction in which events were moving at the 
outset. But such an estimate must be a mere hypothesis and it 
must, therefore, be explicitly- stated, in order that the reader 
may have no cause to fear some hidden grouping of facts, some 
tacit process of selection and arrangement. In other wor^, the 
contemporary historian must borrow for the nonce the method 
of hypothesis used in scientific research. To some extent that 
method must be used even by the chronicler, but to the retro- 


spective summarizer it is indispensable. 

This is the method adopted by Mr Gathorne-Hardy. In his 
first chapter he has stated clearly his estimate of the direction 
taken by the policies of statesmen in the Peace Settlement. It is 
not, of course, by any means the only estimate that can be put 
forward; indeed, it is not the one most commonly put forward 
by writers on these subjects. That may, however, be an advan- 
tage. These last fifteen years have presented in politics some of 
the features of a period of rapid advance in scientific discovery, 
when experiment tends to outstrip the hypotheses fi-om which it 
started. At the end of the war we felt that we were discovering 
a new world ; and we have, in fact, made many novel and excit- 
ing political experiments. We have been stimulated in this 
course by certain assumptions as to the character of our new 
world, and by the belief that these assumptions would prove 
true if we only brought courage and goodwill to the task of 
political construction. In the last two or three years, however, 
we have begun increasingly to doubt whether these sangime 
hypotheses entirely fit the facts. The new order of political 
society seems to be very different firom what we had been led to 
expect The time may well have arrived when, if we are to sm 
clearly, we should look again at the facts of the modem world 
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from a slightly different angle, always provided that the rli,.:: 
in the point of view does not conceal any of the facts of tiie pa. t 
or obscure any of the issues of the present. And h. re Mr 
Gathome-Hardy seems to have done his work with co at 
candour and judgement The reader who rejects from the . ut- 
set the point of view set out in the first chapter will find the la. i . 
of the past set out in the subsequent chapters, fully and \s ith ut 
bias, in objective and dispassionate narrative; and he will lind 
the issues of the present set out in the last pages in term; v, h;. h 
will probably satisfy him, whatever may be his own pcint of 
view. A hypothesis which thus covers the facts and illumin.itci 
the issues is not necessarily true, but it fulfils all the requirenn nts 
of scientific method, and it avoids the greatest danger v.hich 
threatens the historian and the student of contemporary e\ ents 
— the danger of unconscious bias and tacit assumptions. 


EUSTACE PERCY 
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THE PERIOD OF SETTLEMENT 

1920 to 1925 
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the world in 1920 

IntToductoty ConsidiTcitioiis 

H istorians are rarely presented with so clearly defined 

a starting-point-or, for that matter conclusion-^ 
characterizes the period with which this volume w^ 
deal. By most of those who grew to manhood m or before the 
first decade of the twentieth century, the War of 1 91 4- 1 8 has 
from the first been felt as the definite close of an epoch— a great 
gulf fixed between two different worlds. Experience has con- 
firmed the correctness of this intuitive recognition, which, 
nevertheless, does not appear, on reflexion, to have been by any 
means natural or obvious. The map of Eastern Europe had, 
indeed, been almost unrecognizably transformed, and there was 
an important difference in the new attitude to war as an institu- 
tion; but even t his was hardly fundamental, seeing that the 
prevention of war had long been recognized as the principal 
function of international diplomacy. Many of the changes 
most striking to a nineteenth-century Englishman were of an 
extremely trivial character — such things as the disappearance 
of gold coinage from general use, the reintroduction of passports, 
hiAerto regarded as a relic of barbarism, or the substitution of 
female for male service in clubs and the households of the rich. 
Looked at broadly, the new order established in 1920 involved 
no radical change of policy — it seemed but a logical application 
of well known nineteenth-century" principles and expedients, 
with such modifications as the situation seemed to demand. 
The most striking innovation— The League of Nations— applied, 
as we shall see, to the maintenance of peace the traditional 
alternatives of conference and the mobilization of decisive force 
as a deterrent to aggression, though control of this mechanism, 
hitherto mainly restricted to European Powers and European 
problems, was now, in theory at least, world-wide. Apart from 
this, the principles of democracy and its corollary, nationalism, 
had been given a new and insistent emphasis, but they remained 
fa mili ar principles of nineteenth-century Liberalism. 


I 
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Looked at from the perspective of the present day, the 
point which calls especially for explanation is the apparent 
paradox of the death of the spirit of the mneteenth century in 
what looked at first sight like the climax of its tnumph. To all 
appearance, the peace settlement of 1920 marked the decisive 
victory of those Liberal principles which had dominated the 
preceding epoch. Yet in fact, as was soon to be demonstrated, 
Liberalism was on its deathbed. Within a few years, the 
majority of Englishmen who sympathized in their hearts with 
the Liberal outlook were deterred from recording a Liberal 


vote by the conviction that it would be a vote for a corpse. 
Elsewhere in Europe a similar process was at work. T^ere 
was a large transfer of allegiance to Socialism; alternatively 
or simultaneously there was a widespread repudiation of 
democracy. But Liberalism, the force which had won the war 
and made the peace, was completely out of fashion. Such a 


paradox certainly merits investigation. 

Yet, on second thoughts, while the problem remains, the 
paradox seems to be a phenomenon regularly recumnt at Ac 
close of every large-scale war. As already suggested, 
animating the nineteen A century was Aat dem^rauc Libe^- 
ism which originated in the French Revolution of 1789. In ibi 5 
Ae decisive victory of Ae forces inimical to Aat revolution was 
apparently consummated, and the Congr^ of VienM p^ 

defeated princfple which coloured the succeeding cen^. 
Main there are plenty of indications at the present moment 

that we are experiencing another exainple of 
m.non. Ostcmibly vicoriom over the <orc.= of 
we seem to be entering an age m which ^e features 

tion, which may be expe nrl r*nlitical order, and lay 

f Carr. E. H., M-mflUn. . 94 =. P- 3- 
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invariable approval of the vanquished cause, may no doubt be 
acceptable in relation to the Napoleonic wars, for the French 
revolution had manifestly shaken the foundations of the old 
order before the advent of Bonaparte. It could conceivably be 
true of the war from which we have lately emerged — though 
such a conclusion would be highly unpalatable to most of us — 
since the totalitarian challenge to democracy was actively 
present long before 1939. But no obvious ideological issue was 
presented by the War of 1914, and Liberalism at tliat date was 
still too vigorous and too widely accepted to be convincingly 
described as a ‘half-rotted structure’. In this instance, at any 
rate, the alternative explanation propounded by Sir Norman 
Angell,^ that ‘the change . . . has been a largely unconscious 
adaptation to the ends of war’, carries more con\iction. 
Developing this point, he says: 

We did not abandon the relative freedom and toleration, the 
democracN', the respect for life, for order which we possessed in the 
pre-war years because we deliberately decided that they were poor 
things. ^ We abandoned those things because they got in the way of 
our ‘winning the w'ar’, which demanded autocracy, ‘action’, 
violence, ruthlessness; and we acquired a taste for those methodsi 
preparing the way for acceptance of Fascism and its cousin Dictator- 
ship of the Left. These vast changes in moral and social values are 

a by-product, an unanticipated and unintended by-product of 
militaiy' needs, ’ 


_ The fact that war is a forcing ground for state regimentation 
inconsistent wth Liberal aspirations must, indeed, be generally 
recog^ed. It was foreseen by Sir Edward Grey (Lord GrcN of 
Fallodon) at the very outset of the First World \Var, when' in 
August 1914, he regretfully prophesied, ‘It is the greatest step 
towards Socialism that could possibly have been made. \\> 
shall have Labour Governments in every country after this ’ ^ 
Sir Bormans interpretation of the phenomenon has at all 
events the advantage that it does not involve a complacen 
aweptance of the change which has taken place, as somethme. 
a*er l^neficial or ultimately inevitable. It only means tha^t 

still to be won. Professor Carr’s alternative theory may tdeeO 

‘ Pfc/au to Peace. London, HamUton, 1935, p =6 
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contain an element of truth. VVhat has happened may, to some 
extent, be an instance of the proverbial results of putting new 
wine into old bottles. The sdfif and desiccated fabric rf the 
wine-skins is incapable of controlling the exceptional ferment 
produced bv a great war. But this does not mean that it should 
be left uncontrolled, but merely that something more supple and 
elastic, not something altogether different, is required. The real 
criticism of the Liberal doctrines applied to the peace settlement 
of 1919 is not that they were wrong or obsolete, but that they 
w ere applied in a too rigid and unvielding form. The lesson 
most surelv mculcated bv the rise and faU of the pre-War system 
is that political spirit should never be swallowed neat The 
prodigious success of the nineteenth centuiy was des-elop^ like 
a satisfactoix' photograph, by a process in which ac<^c!a^ 
and restrainer were suitably balanced. The spmt with which 
the age w as permeated, irrespective of the forms of ^vera^t 
or political parties actually in control, w as unquestionably tte 
spirit of Liberalism, whose characteristics may be sumnu^ 
as respect for indiridual and national fre^om, a humane desire 
for Scial amelioration, the rule of law-mterprctrf ^ 
troller of power rather than its toment-and 
known as democratic institutions. These prmaplcs, 
as thev are, are all capable of being earned to Moom extre^ 

Indi^idual liberty in excess means an^hy and ^ 
of government; national freedom tends, as we 
-^dis-ision of sovereignties which exacerbates mter^tional 

empetent nor and spoil a single 

reform may run to lengths . • J^aPonal finances to 

sectio.n of the simulate class antagonisms; 

the n^le oHaw become, of ^ ^ 

altcenatit e eWU of 

War, no Liberal pnncip ^ tn a disastroiisly logical con- 

AUke in U,e dommne -nf 4 ,„.. 

STh^^rinTpleTfX™ in 
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some exceptions towards the end of the era, was harmonized 
with the demands of economy and retrenchment. Sympathy 
with nationalist aspirations fell far short of applying the post- 
war doctrine of self-determination. Democracy meant no more 
than parliamentary government on a broadly representative 
basis; in this form it existed, theoretically at any rate, in almost 
every country before the close of the period. But before the 
First World War, democracy carried to its logical.conclusion as 
the rule of a class-conscious proletarian majority was unknown; 
indeed, as Lecky has pointed out, such full-blown 
and represenutive parliamentarism are contrasted and c\cn 
incompatible conceptions.^ As recently as 1927 it was possible 
for an acute and intelligent foreign obser\cr to remark: 
‘Englishmen often speak with pride of their democratic institu- 
tionsj but in certain respects they are the least democratic 
nation I know’.* How'ever this may be, in 1914 the executive 
and legislative functions of the State w^ere still in the hands of 
a governing class, broadly similar throughout Europe in outlook 
and social standing; this at any rate precluded the existence of 
any such pronounced ideological cleavage as characterizes the 
present day. The rulers of different countries might go\'ern, or 
even misgovern, their subjects as they pleased; there was no dis- 
position to insist on conformity to a single Procrustean standard. 


The Pre-War World 


It Is tempting to dwell on the vanished delights of that pre- 
war world to which we, who grew up in it, look back so wist- 
fully. The temptation must be resisted, though it must be 
emphasized that its happiness was not, as is often suggested, 
confined to the wealthier sections of the community. Happiness 
depends on comparison with accustomed standards, and this 
was pre-eminently an age when there was a continuous exten- 
sion of political power and improved standards of living to all 
classes of the people. ‘Material enjoyments were alike \ astly 
more numerous and better distributed than ever before.’ * 
Though no single homogeneous Labour Government had yet 


* Leck>', W. E. H. Democracy and Liberty, London, Longmans, i8<w. \'ci 1 

chap. 2, p. 143. • » 

• London, AUen & Unwin, 1929, p. ,04. 

V01. 3 spoubwL;.^9:3!. 
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attained to power, the inunense Duxnencal preponderance of 
the industrial proletariat ensured ever-increasing consideration 
of its interests. The world W'as moreover a consumer’s paradise, 
in which the natural and manufactured products of every 
countTN' were available to all, at prices which, in spite of tarifis, 
w ere on the whole kept low by competition. Though the world 
had not fulfilled the expectations of the early British free traders 
and was for the most part more or less protectionist, the barriers 
imposed by economic nationalism to the flow of international 
commerce were at this time by no -means impassable. Of the 
forces of industrialism and nationalism which conditioned the 
period, the first w^as for the present by far the more potent; 
indeed, in the only striking successes hitherto won by the 
second, the two forces had been allies rather than antagonists. 
In the unification of Italy and the consolidation of the German 
Empire, nationalism sei^'cd industrialism, since in both places 
the racial and lingxiistic unity was wider than pre-existing 
frontiers, and the substitution of large for small economic units 
ob\iously furthered industrial progress by the reduction of 
obstacles to the flow of international trade. Economically, at 
any rate, it was a step in the right direction, since industrial 
efficiency* caUed for large areas, such as those controlled by Great 
Powers with their satellite colonies and spheres of ii^ucncc. 
In regions like those of Eastern Europe, where nationalism 
w as to prove a disruptive force, it w*as not as yet operative. 

Turning to the purely political sphere, power was stm co^ 
centrated in the European continent m the b^ds of a limited 
number of Great Powers. In the early part of the mnete<mth 
ccntur>- the Great Powers of Europe numb^ no more than 
five— Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and Ru^ A 
new Power was added by the unification of Italy, Md the co^ 
solidated German Empire in due course took the ^ 

not ^ unquestionable as it was economic^y. smcc it 
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mention. It is true that America, with the exception of Canada 
stood outside the system, by virtue of the Monroe Doctrine, but 
this doctrine, as the famous phrase of Canmng testifi^, was, in 
its inception, quite as much an extension of the European 
policy of balance as a unilateral declaration by the United 
States. It meant that the American continent was thenceforth 
a forbidden field for the aggrandizement of a European Power, 
much as Constantinople became during the progress of the 
century; the policy, from the standpoint of Europe, was directed 
to prevent a disturbance of the balance of ^wer, on exactly the 
same principle which had aroused combined opposition to a 
Franco-Spanish Anschluss in the days of Louis XIV. The 
European system, therefore, may be said to have dominated and 

controlled Ae world- 

Down to the outbreak of the First World War, the situation 
remained substantially unaltered, though symptoms of impend- 
ing change were already perceptible. During the course of the 
century, the hegemony of the European Great Powers became 
apparendy challenged both at home and abroad. Outside 
Europe, two new Powers acquired first-rate importance — the 
United States and Japan, The authority of a purely European 
combination was further weakened by the fact that the oversea 
partners in the British Commonwealth, and the Latin-American 
republics, had relatively increased in strength, and become 
involved more closely than before in the main system of political 
relations. Nationalism, moreover, was already displaying dis- 
quieting activities by which Austria-Hungary was internally 
weakened and externally disturbed to a point which threatened 
her with a dissolution which could not but prejudicially affect 
the existing equilibrium. Meanwhile, the progress of industrial- 
ism had so far advanced that it no longer supplied an economic 
justification for the existence of the Great Powers, as the scope 
of commerce and industry overflowed all frontiers and assumed 
a world-wide character. 

CoTicert of Europe 

The tendencies rdFerred to above were not, however, suffi- 
dently strong before 1914 to produce any change in the pre- 
War system. The control of international crises liable to 
disturb the peace remained in the hands of the European Great 
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Fust World War. The war, however, was thought to have dis- 
credited It irretrievably, and it is quite true that the s>'stem 
which went by that name in 1914, though capable for some 
time of postponing the evil day, led to such an accumulation of 
power in two armed camps that the eventual explosion was 
fraugh t wi»h un pr ecedented catastrophe. But when the opinion 
is constantly quoted with approval that the for ever dis- 
credited the great game of the Balance of Power,* it is per- 
missible to surest that the situation is wholly misconceived, 
and that in fact the First World War and its agonies were the 
inevitable effects of the abandonment, at an earlier date, of this 
tiine-honoured policy. 

The Balance of Power, as it was understood from the days of 
Polybius to Castlereagh and even later, is correctly defined in 
the Gi^b^oidia Briianmca as the maintenance of *such a ‘"just 
equilibrium” between the nations as shall prevent any one of 
them being in a position to dominate the rest’. Reduced to 
practical politics, it involved collective action against such a 
threat to die security of the community as was involved in the 
disproportionate strength of a potential aggressor. Thus re- 
garded, it had manifest points of resemblance to the machinery 
for collective security envisaged in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. It was therdbre one of the points wherein the pre- 
war and post-war worlds were nearer together than at first 
sig^t appeared. Both systems, indeed, reli^ on sanctions, but 
ti»G law which the sanction was directed to enforce w as different 
in each case. The Balance of Power said, ‘Thou shalt not grow 
fonnktaUe’; the post-war system said, ‘Thou shal t not resort to 
war*. In fact the. essential differences were that the older 
attempted to meet the peril at an earlier stage, and that 
it did not invoke the community to prevent all wars, but only 
tiiose wars which involved unpleasant consequences to the com- 
munity as a whole. TTie question which method is the more 
furacticai is distinctly arguable.* 


w cvCT discredited, of tbe BaJa 

pmse ongiiiatcs inA Wiboo, and is used in ^ 

speech of II Fefaniary 1918. 

■ TV Bslani* cd Pdw, aq® Lofd Hankcy, ‘kept the peace 

Rnt W odd War &r the kaigest period smee the age of thi 
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Now the Balance of Power broke down, like its post-war 
substitute, through isolationism and reluctance to join in collec- 
tive action. Bismarck launched the German Empire on the 
course leading to disproportionate power by means of three 
^vars, with none of which was there any general interference. 
It grew so great that, like the mass of the sun, it attracted 
satellites into its system, and the final stage before the First 
\\ orid W ar was not the application, in any real sense, of the 
principle of the Balance of Power, but a frantic and hopeless 
attempt to catch up with a lost opportunity, and to redress a 
balance for which no sufficiently powerful counterpoise was 
then available. The essence of the situation was the might of 
Germany. If vre imagine the rest of the world neutral, and 
think in terms of Germany single-handed against the Triple 
Entente, we must now confess that the issue would still have 
been in doubt, and the struggle probably long and calamitous. 
What the First World War really discredits is not the Balance 
of Power, but short-sighted isolationism. 

Great Britain, indeed, remained blind or indifferent to this 


threat to European equilibrium until, in 1900, Germany em- 
barked on the creation of a large navy. Up to this point, 
though the disadvantages of ‘splendid isolation’ were already 
apparent, there was no tendency towards an anti-German 
orientation. In 1 899, indeed, Mr Joseph Chamberlain publicly 
expressed the view that while ‘we should not remain per- 
manentlv isolated on the continent of Europe . . . the natural 
alliance is between oiusclvcs and the great German Empire*. 
At this time, the danger to our peace and security was genoraDy 
held to come from France and Russia, and the Anglo-Japanese 


alliance in 1901 does not seem to have been in any v^y impired 
by the recent change in German policy but by quite different 
considerations. In the following years, however, we trace the 
beginnings of an approach to France which gradually developed 
into the Entente. A stage was soon reached when the preserva- 
tion of peace was felt to be no longer permanendy possible, and 
the main consideration of the Great Powers was that the 
incvauble contest should not find them unprepar^. Two or 
three more dangerbus crises were succcssMy negodated by the 
old diplomacy— AJgeciras, Bosnia, Agadir— and then the end 

could be no longer postponed. 
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the world in 1920 

The Post-War World 

We have now said enough to be able to contrast the world, 
as it appeared to observers in 1920, with that of 1914* some 
important respects, as can be seen from the viewpoint of 1950, 
this appearance differed from the reality. But it was by 
observers in 1920 that the peace settlement had to be evolved. 
The development of industry had converted a large-scale atlas 
into a smaU-scale globe. The growth of two extra-European 
Great Powers, the United States and Japan, had diminished the 
importance of the old Continent, as had the increase in indi- 
vidual importance of the Dominions of the British Empire and 
the Latin-American republics. At the same time, the three 
great empires which had contributed half the membership of 
the former Concert of Europe had fallen into ruins, and, of 
these, Germany was for the moment impotent, and Austria- 
Hungary dissolved into its component fragments; while from 
Russia, which had also partially disintegrated, co-operation in 
the ordering of world affairs was neither sought nor proffered. 
The remaining Great Powers were politically and economically 
exhausted. As a corollary, President Wilson had achieved that 
decisive influence in the evolution of the new order which he 
had contemplated even in the earliest stages of American 
neutrality. The policy pursued at the Peace Conference had 
effected another no less important change in the European 
situation. The casualties in the ranks of the Great Powers had 
been compensated by a remarkable increase in the numbers of 
the smaller. The new map contained some names which were 
entirely unfamiliar, others, like Poland and Finland, were new 
in the list of independent sovereign States, the mutilated 
remains of Austria-Hungary now formed two separate nations, 
and, though Montenegro had been absorbed, the number of 
States in Eastern Europe had risen from seven to fourteen.' 

It .seemed that the predominance of Europe and its Concert 

* Excluding Turkey from both lists, since after 1913 she was mainly an Asiatic 

Power, and Albania from 1914, since her independence had hardly been con- 
gummated , 

1914: Russia, Austria-Hungary, Serlua, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Roumania. 
Greece. 

1920; Russia, Fmland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithxiania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Roumania. Greece. 
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was at an end, and that the fhture basis of international govern- 
ment must be world-wide. The system of conference previously 
employed should continue, but the seats on the board pre- 
viously monopolized by 6ve or six European Great Powers inust 
now be thrown open to representatives of some ten times that 
number of States, small and great, collected fix>m every como' 
of the earth. Simultaneously with the adoption of this world- 
wide democratic internationalism, the war, with the deliberate 
encouragement of the American President, had resulted in the 
complete and apparendy final trinmph of nationalism. The 
problem was to harmonize these two inconsistent principles. 

Changed Attitude to War 

Apart from the apparent change in the situadon which rallpH 
for the subsdtudon of a world order for the previous European 
sv-stem, a revoludonary change had taken place in the general 
atdtude to war as an insdtudon. War had Idtherto been univer- 
sally accepted as a legitimate instrument of nadonal policy, an 
ultima ratio, indeed, to which resort should only be had in 
extreme cases, but nevertheless a natural and eventually in- 
evitable incident of human existence. The principal heroes of 
history were distinguished by their military prowess, and they 
earned this place in our school-books irrespeedve of whethei 
this prowess had been displayed in aggression or defence. 
Pacificism was a voice crying in the wilderness; in fact, abhor- 
rence of war was far more keenly felt by responsible statesmen, 
conscious of the expense and imcertainty of the eiqiedient, than 
it was by the general public. Wars in the nineteenth century 
were, in their incepdon, usually popular; the view that war was 
a curse and a crowning calaunity was held by a negligible 
minoritv-, and that resort to it was a crime was held by hardly 
anyone. It must be remembered in justification that the war 
of 1914-18 w as a portent to which no previous war afforded a 
parallel. Its colo^ expenditure of blood and treasure, with 
lasting effects on the life and economy of victor and neutral 
hardly less than of vanquished, its monstrous invcntivoiess and 
efficiency in the field of scientific devastation, were things quite 
outside the experience of the pre-1914 generation. Only five 
years before ( 1 909) , the successful transit of the English Channel 
bv BIcriot in his monoplane had been a sensational feat of 
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avkoion. In the most recent campaign in which a Great Power 
had been engaged, the South Aiincan War of i 899 “* 9 ®*» 
rfttinng were still so primitive that a few thousand farmer- 
riflemai had been able to protract resistance for nearly three 
years. These instanc es may suffice to point the contrast with the 
giihs eqiient situation, when successful bclhgerence called for 
such wealth and industrial «}uipment as only the greatest 
Powers could dispose of, and when aircraft, ignoring physical 
obstacles of sea or land, could involve distant and defenceless 
non-combatants in the dangers and terrors of the campaign. 
The year 1914 so transformed the whole nature of war as to 
create a new problem, which naturally produced a revised 
oudodE. 

The League of Nations 

The changed attitude to war produced by the terrible experi- 
enoe of 1914-18 found egression in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which was incorporated in the Treaty of Versailles. 
This instrument was an admirable illustration of the attempt to 
harmonize nationalism and internationalism to which allusion 
h^ abeady been made. But this was not the only conflict of 
ideas which it sought to reconcile. A great authority has 
de cl a r ed that *the Covenant embodies five different systemsV 
and the League was in any case the ofi&pring of a marriage of 
two separate lines of thought. In one of these, which was 
devdbped by Mr Taft and others in the United States even 
b^re Preddent Wilson became its advocate, the stress was on 
otl^maed fiuce; there was to be a ‘League to etfone peace’. 
This aspect found supirart, at the Peace Conference, in the 
Ftes^ desire for organized security. On the other hand ^ the 
^jfjMcal British attitude to the problem was extremely hesitant 
it ks 3{^noa^ to the notion of enforced peace, and even in its 
aee^tance of the principle of compulsory arbitration. The 
Bi^h sohition was rather an extension of the method of the 
former Concert of Europe, through wider international con- 

W^wand cooperation. It was thus more evolutionary than 

the offia. ffthe ‘Fourteen Points’ are consulted, we find that 

a genoal aasodation of nations ii projected ^ the inirpose of 

London, 
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affording mutual guarantees of political independenoe and 
territorial integrity*. It is noteworthy that in this proposal the 
word ‘pyeace’ is not mentioned and international co-opoation 
is restricted to one limited object; the proposal described might 
well be a v.ide system of alliance for the forcible protection of 
the status quo. If, on the other hand, we look at the preamble 
to the Covenant, the purpose placed in the forefront is ‘to 
promote international co-operation’, and the preservation of 
peace is almost equally prominent. The League was thus, from 
one point of view, emphasized in Article lO,^ the bulwaxk of a 
territorial settlement constructed on extremely nationalistic 
lines, and from another the instrument of the new international- 
ism. Thus the two inconsistent principles, the harmonizii^ of 
w hich has already been indicated as the crucial problem of the 
settlement, were incorporated in the fabric of the League itself 
and the questions arose — would such a harmony be found 
possible, and, if not, which of its two parents would the off- 
spring eventually be found to resemble? The success of the 
project further depended upon the validity of the assumption 
that the whole world was now, or was capable of becoming, for 
major purposes, a co-operative umt. TTic wdthdrawal of the 
United States, and their interpretation — embodied in the 
CoN'enant — of the Monroe Doctrine as a ‘regional understand- 
ing’ Article 21}, at once tended to make the organization of the 
world hemispherical as opposed to globaL Apart frpm this, it 
remained questionable whether a worid organized on a national 
basis could dbplav a sufficiently unselfish spirit of collaboration 
to implement the provisions for security, or even whether su(* 
impromptu coUaboration between scattered tmte of ^y 
d,ffcrrnt strength could ever be rcaUy cfiFectual. Failing or 

even if the possibiUty of failure was sus^trf, “ 

alternative ^onal aUiances, which President Wilson nghtiy 

saw to be almost incompatible with his syst^ w^ ^ 

CN-itablc The compUcated exigencies of the Peace Settlement, 
moreover introduced from the first a sort of dual con^l in 
"™lnal affairs. Many -of the most important issues. 


* Article 10 


in iWait Vrihoa^ the heart of the 

boa,.' h. ra.d. 
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related as they were to the carrying out of the tenm of the 
Treaties, necessarily remained under the control of the Supreme 
Council of the Allies, and a succession of conferences bctwcCT 
the members of this body, from which America was now dis- 
sociated, at once took place, thus reviving in effect a Concert 
of Eurt^ The same method of independent conference was 
inevitable in any case with which a Power outside the League, 
for the United States, was concerned. There was thus 

from the first a danger or likelihood that this institution of 
diplomacy by conference apart firom Geneva would grow in 
pcqmlarity, till the Great Powers, who already had a pre- 
dominant influence in the League throi^h their permanent 
on the Council, succeeded in making the League itself 
of secondary importance, a moe alternative field for their 
diplcnnacy. This would mean a progressive return, for good or 
01, to the old decried system. 

The League, however, was die great constructive idea of the 
Fteace Conference, fully international in spirit, and capable of 
becoming a magnificent instrument of peace in the hands of 
members determined to use it disinterestedly. It was the other, 
or nationalistic, side of the Peace Treaties which contained the 
seeds cf fiiture trouble. It is necessary to emphasize that this 
suie was as deliberately introduced as the other. 


Tie Peace Settlement — Mjth and ReaU^ 

Befiire developing this point, something must be said as to the 
character of the settlement as a whole. Since the first edition of 
tins IxxOi was published, a myth relating to the Peace Treaties, 
and with least justification but widest circulation to the Treaty 
c£ Versailles, has won so extensive an acceptance that it seems 
xtecessary to deal with it in somewhat greater detaiL A sedulous 
propaganda put out by the vanquished Powers, and by Ger- 
ma^ in particular, has led even responsible writers on inter- 
national afilairs constantly to condemn the settlement as a 
whole, and the Treaty of VersaiUes in particular, as a vindictive 
ami framlulent departure from the principles on the faith of 
which Germany had laid down bar arms. This legend that the 
peace was ruined by the substitution of Machiavellian princi- 
ples of die ‘Old Dipbrnac/ for the ideals on which it purported 
to be based mu^ e mph a t ically be denied. On the contrary, 
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there has surely never been constructed a peace of so idealistic 

a character. 

The conditions accepted by Germany are set out in President 

ilson s note of 5 November 1918. By this, the Allied Govern- 
ments ‘declare their willingness to make peace with the Govem- 

on the terms of peace laid down in the Presi- 
dent’s address to Confess of 8 January 1918 (i.c. the Fourteen 
Points) and the principles of sctdement enunciated in his sub- 
sequent addresses’, subject to two qualifications, the first of 
which practically eliminated the second of Mr Wilson’s points — 
Treedom of the seas’ — ^while the other stipulated that ‘com- 
pensation uill be made by Germany for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and firom the air\ The 
latter stipulation established a clear, though limited, claim for 
reparation which is further dealt with in Chapter III of this 
work. 

From the standpoint of Austria-Hungary, the military situ- 
ation after the enunciation of the Fourteen Points had deterior- 
ated so far that President Wilson (18 October) refused to 
‘entertain the present suggestion of that Government — 
proposing peace on the Fourteen Points and subsequent 
^Vilsonian dicta — leaving it to the Czechoslovaks and Yugoslavs 
to ‘be the judges of what action on the part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government will satisfy their aspirations’. Later, 
the Austrian surrender of 3 November was made uncondition- 
ally: the terms accepted by Germany were thus not in this case 
legally binding, and though the Allies might be expected, firom 
motives of consistency, to follow the same principles as fer as 
possible, they had incurred an inconsistent and binding obliga- 
tion under the Treaty of London, 25 April 1915, on the faith rf 
which Italy had entered the war on their side. 

Reverting to Germany, it seems to be hardly rcalixrf by 
critics of the settlement how few of the ‘Fourteen Points’ con- 
cerned that country at all. Points i to 4 and Point 14 were 
general pro\Tsions relating to a new world order, Point 6 dealt 
^ith Russia, and Points ^12 with Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey The Points of substantial interest to Germany were i» 
more than four-5, 7, 8, and 13. Put in the practit^ to of 
what Germany might eJ5)ect firom surrender on this basis, they 
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meant an overwhelming probability that she would lose her 
colonies (5), the evacuation and restoration of Belgium and 
France and the cession of Alsace-Lorraine (7 and 8), and the 
creation, from former German territory, of a Polish state With 
access to the sea (13). Germany would also, by virtue of the 
stipulation added by the Allies and accepted by herself, have to 
pay a reparation claim which, in the critical judgement of the 
late Lord Keynes, might fairly be put as high as ;C3,ooo million. 
She must also count on being drastically disarmed, both as a 
preliminary to the general reduction in armaments adumbrated 
in Point 4, and also in conformity with the first of the ‘Four 
Ends’ (speech of 4 July) — destruction or reduction to virtual 
impotence of every arbitrary power. The rule of self-deter- 
mination laid down in the ‘Four Principles’ and elsewhere 
in Mr Wilson’s pronoimcements covered the transfer under 
plebiscite of North Schleswig to Denmark, and, rather less 
certainly, the small adjustments of territory made in favour of 
Belgium. The temporary provisions with regard to the Saar 
fell under the head of reparation, and the military occupation 
of the Rhineland was a general guarantee for the fulfilment of 
Treaty. Less clearly, perhaps, within the agreed framework 
were the provisions for the trial of the Kaiser and of war 
criminals (see final section of Chapter II), but if these con- 
stituted a grievance, it was personal rather than national. On 
the other hand, the free use of plebiscites in determining doubt- 
ful questions of territorial adjustment, and the strenuous and 
succ«sful resistance offered to the French demand for a Rhine 
frontier, show how conscientious an attempt was made to con- 

of the Peace Treaty to the conditions accepted. * 
All those who accept the fashionable imputation of vindic- 
tiveness and perfidy by the ‘Big Fouri should study the memor- 
andum presented by Mr Lloyd George to the Conference on 
25 March 1919,* and contrast it with the vituperation to which 
he and his colleagues were at that time exposed in press and 
p^hament on the ground of their leniency to the enemy. 

Even If It be granted that, in the difficult and heated circum- 


BO. 6). G. M. ^ Pamphlets oa World Affairs. 

* Cmd. 161A of 
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stances of the time, a strained interpretation was in some 
instances given to the series of pronouncements made by the 
American President which Germany accepted as a basis for 
surrender, no better result could reasonably have been andd- 
pated by the vanquished Powers. As a contributor to the 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris points out, Apolitical 
speeches . • . necessarily possess a vagueness and a generalized 
aspect which unsuit them for diplomadc interpretation’.^ Yet 
it may be daimed that the Treaties, broadly considered, were 
in fact permeated by WUsonian principles, and further, that it 
is not in any departures from those prindples that grave and 
lasting dangers to international understanding were to be found. 
Indeed, it may well be argued that the seeds of future discord 
lay precisely in those decisions which most faithfully imple- 
mented the ‘Fourteen Points’, and their assodated ‘particulars*, 

‘principles’, and ‘ends’. 

Mr Wilson’s share in the responsibility mast not, of course, 
be exaggerated. Nationalistic aspirations, as we have seen, were 
in any case present, and the weakening of their former masters 
would inedtably have secured to the* Succession States a large 
measure of autonomy. It is often pointed out Aat the dis- 
solution of Austria was a fait accompli before the victors rnct m 
Paris. It must also be acknowledged that; by the beginning of 
1017, ‘the liberation of the Italians, as also of the Slavs, 
Rumanes, and Czecho-Slovaks finom foreign donunatton was 
a declared part of .\liicd war poUc>%* It should not forgotten, 
however, that the Note, in which the ph^ aW quoted 

occurs, was written in reply to an inquiry 

President a month before the United States sever^ diplomatic 

relations with Germany, and wh«m there 

u stlild reproduce, in general tenm, 

President Its actual meaning must be read in th 

vo2. i, p. 
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AoslB»-«iingary is not part of our war ai^ • We may lair^ 

natkmalities were materiaHy enco^d by Mi 
W^on’s and also that the Alhes^ if left to them- 

selves, woald have carried the principles of democracy anc 
sdMetmmnation no fiirtfier than was necessary to fo™«nt j 
luefid tfsa^ction in the enemy countries, -^d, even if tn< 
break-in> of the Anstro-Himgarian Empre was inevitable, then 

between mere acquiescence in this situation 

the secession of discontented sulqcct-races th< 

gifidii^priMpIeofthescttlcme^^ The credit, or respon 
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UtdveTsal Democrat 

The leading ideas underlying Mr Wilson’s policy may be 

aedooed to two. The first was a bias against the form of govera- 

^vUch h ad hitherto directed the affairs of the Central 
He believed and inssted that peroanent peace was 
with thc exnteuoe of any regime which was not 
faHy democratic. As late as 23 October 1918,^ he refused to 
hccqpt as sofiEicient die constitutional changes which had been 
IRtthorizod in Germany, and hinted that nothing but complete 
SEncoder would satisfy him, so long as ^the power of the King 

Id control die policy of the Empire is unimpaired’. 
Hweffibc^ of das concern for forms of government was that, in 
alineof uiqxrecedented upheaval, peace could only be secured 
hy icvokition, and that large parts of Europe became com- 
wi^fd to a polrocal regime in the working of which they were 
vgh jtfl y widKnit experience, and which ran counter to aU their 
hf ll nri caJ trad itio ns. It may further be suggested that democ- 
spey violates its own centzal princijde — ^govcsiunent by the 

in acccmlanoe with the will the praple — when it is 
fiiccBd qpon a nation as a consequence of milit ary defeat, to 

Govesament charged with thc fulfilment of peace 

to the nu^rity. 

ra whkh democracy has wwked satisfactorily, 
a process cd* gradual evulution, giving 

experience and capacity on 

vok k p. 131. 
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tnsaties, in the promises to the Arabs, or the Zionist dcdaration 
by which it was sought to win the sympathy and support of 
Jewish opinion- AU these promises must be kept, and so far as 
po^ble— which was more difficult— reconciled; but no illusion 
was entertained as to the efficacy of self-determination as an 
instrument of peace. Left to themselves, the European Allies 
could have been trusted to push the doctrine no further than 
was reasonable. English opimon as a whole had never accepted 
the principle: under the terser synonym of ‘home rule*, it had 
loi^ been vigorously repudiated by a large section of the 
p&psisojxm: the British ideal was to give to a wide diversity of 
races so just and impartial a government that they should 
become loyal and contented citizens; it was not her practice to 
»Amlf the claims of each subordinate fraction to independent 
sovereignty. It is fair, then, to lay the major share of responsi- 
bility at the door of the American President. 

Yet by no means all of it. Governments may sometimes be 
suspected of lack of scruple, but the public opinion, without 
which sudi a struggle as the First World War cannot be carried 
on, must be emotionally satisfied by a noble aim and a high 
ideal. The sanctity of treaties, and its violation by the German 
invasion of Belgium, had provided this stimulus in the early 
stages of the contest. Something more was now needed, and in 
the liberation of races striving for freedom it was generally felt 
that ibis ideal ww aim had been found. This fact gave to the 
db^oeoceof Mr Wilson a far-flung influence which it would not 
otherwise have attained. For the inspiration was a noble one, 
free bom any taint of self-seeking, and only rendered harmful 
by the fiBAations of the President’s know'ledge of European 
oemditions. His error may in fact be compared to that com- 
mitted by Gladstone in 1862, when he occasioned embarrass- 
Bsaitt by the statement that Jefferson Davis had ‘made a nation’ 
o^ of die Southern secession. Mr Gladstone interpreted 
Amencan federation in the terms of European nationalism; 
Mie Whom r^^ersed the process by attempting to apply to the 
aDverrigQ States of Europe the prindples upon which his own 
cmi^ bod beas successfuly built up. Ea^ speaker suffered 
bom a fetal ^aorance of the conditions obtaining across the 
mx^ Butthe s{mit which prompted each utterance must be 
adnovriedged, even while wc dei^re its consequences. 
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As a basi ' of European settlement, the piinclpk wa» a^ilaUc 
m a r.urr.bcr of standp< *ints. In an ace uhrn much depended 
a denv »r<tration of the futihtv of war, it was surrlv mi^euided 
to stress its ciTcctivcness as an instrument of naikmal or racial 
liberation. It is also clear that the di\‘ision of territory* on racial 
lines must often override not only strategic ronsideraiioiis — 
which in a peaceful world niicht perhaps be dkrecarded — but 
also econc inic considerati ons. ‘The idea of sclf-deicrmin^ioii, 
moreover, causes unrest b\' the fatal fascination of its appeal to 
primitive races quite uniilied, except in their own esrimatkui, 
to play the part of so\xrcicn States. But the cardinal inherent 
\ ice of the d ctrinc bes in the fact that to apply ;t in 
inevitabiv invjvcs its vi datkm. In the racial and linfuistk 
ji'-saw- of Eastern Europe there arc no clear-cut lines o» 

demarcation^ 

The Allied and .Associated Powers did whai they could to 
secure, bv means of the Minority Treaties, that the cifecu rf 
such delation should be mitigated, but the fact remaine^ 
Ho^vever impartially the principle might be appiud, m^onsof 
Europeans ^vouId necessarily be left vvith a rankling gTKvanc^ 
wliich they could justil>- by an appeal to that principle iBett 
From this 'situation tliere was no escape. Finally the extent to 
which die doctrine was carried into effect, by the crcai^ rf 
entirely new soycrcign States, almost precluded the 
of peaceful alteration, where the danger 
ThVold policy of ^bartering peoples and pro'^« 
a game’ had at least the advantage that a fr”** . 

rtbiin, ..... .vdlnieh irceluble. No. ">»* “P “*** 

derived from Uie n,uch^,no<ed Anicle ip rf 

relTin - .0 .he reconsideralion of oearics which haw hra 

.pphcnUe f„n. Uie fch 
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wken rdatioHS grow more friendly, but no such re^on lor 
region could be advanced in such a case as the Polish Corridor, 
tte population of which grew not less but more Polish than at 
fix^ and where the interest of the possessors was strengthened 
by su(^ new ties as the construction of the port of Gdynia. Its 
existence BMght, in the liirther words of the article, be a cem- 
dition whose continuance might endanger the peace of the 
W0rld% but if, to create this condition, a claimant had only to 

aggression, what became of Article 10? The real 
diffiodty arose from the fact that the territorial clauses of the 
Ticatics wTte based, not on practical considerations of strategy, 
ec£m0mics,or ev'cn punishment, but on a solemn principle which 
endowed the possessors with an increasingly incontrovertible title. 
Almost any proposal for revision thus assumed the appearance 
off asi attack on the principle on which the sovereignty of a 
number of new States was based. It therefore filled’ every 
successor State with outraged alarm. Thus it came about that 
die nations upon whose friendly co-operation the new order was 
based tended at once to be ^vided into two main groups— 
tevitioxust and anti-revisionist — ominously su^csti\c of the 
combinations wiiich had brought the pre-war world to ruins- 
Ott the fringe of these groups stood Italy, an ambiguous 
Pmver Whom the Peace Settlement had pitrtly satisfied and 
ifrsappointed, a serious threat to their ultimate equili- 
To die cast lay Bolshevist Russia, a still unsolved 
at best non-cooperative and credited with intcr- 
afi^drations which the rest of the community repudiated 
wi^lttxrxor. And to the w'cst Great Britain, whose conimcrical 

for a restoration to strength of one of the oppos- 
8 ^ ftifiees wltich could not but arouse the suspicion and rcsent- 
dt the o^r. Such was the situation which the idealism 

bqucnce of the American President had 
^ which Mr Wilson hoped would be ‘sustained by 
opinion of mankind’, but for which his country 

^^adaimed all responsibility. 

tie fetinatioa which the world was to reach at the concIu> 
01 -te Story «d«eh dieae pages record was in fact fore- 

intentions widi which the road had been 
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WESTERN EUROPE; THE ALLIES AND GERMANY 
TO THE OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR 

Relations hehteen the Allies 

I XTERNATioxAL hlstoiy in Western Europe during the years 
immediately follo^ving the conclusion of peace was aWost 
completely dominated by the relations between the Allies 
and Germany. For even where the degree of solidarity attain- 
able between the Allied Powers themselves was not directly 
affected by differences of policy in regard to their late enemy, 
the decisions, whether in the Supreme Ck>uncil or on such 
subordinate bodies as the Reparation Commission or the Rhine- 
land High Commission, were liable to depend, to an important 
extent, on the degree of concord existing betw'een any two or 
more of the countries represented. The withdrawal of the 
United States had reduced the membership of these bodies to 
a point where agreement betw'cen two nations was enough to 
produce an impassable obstruction to \icws opposed to thdur 
polic)’, if not an actual majority in favour of it. On the Rhine- 
land High Commission, inde^, there remained only three 
Powers, Belgium, France, and Great Britain; on the other 
bodies w hich have been mentioned the Italian vote also entesred 
into the question. In regard to the fundamental difference in 
point of riew which developed between Great Britain and the 
rest in their attitude to Germany, the American defection 
probably deprived our country of a vote on which she could 
usually have counted, whUc the settlement of any question 
which might have strained the relations between France and 
Belgium had, as things had turned out, a for great^ inter- 
national importance than might otherwise have been imputed 

to them. 

Belgium, Frwue^ and Luxanbmrg 

Such an apple of discord was apparently provided, in 
October 1919, by the situation in Luxembourg. He ym had 
inc\'itablv severed the connexion of the Grand Duchy wi* die 
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Gennan ZoUvenin, but, since it was impossible for this smaU but 
heavily industrialized territory to remain in economic isolation, 
the alternatives of a new customs union with either Belgium or 
France naturally presented themselves. By a plebiscite held in 
October 1919 the question was decided in favour of France by 
a considerable majority, contingently upon the arrangement of 
satisfactory terms between the two countries. This decision 
oflFcnded Belgium to the point of causing her to suspend 
diplomatic relations with Luxembourg, but at this point the 
withdrawal of the United States, in November, and the conse- 
qiient cancellatioii of the British-American guarantee against 
Gennan aggression, opened the eyes of France to the imf>ort- 
ance o£ friendly rdations with her Belgian neighbour, with 
whom she concluded a defensive military' agreement in Septem- 
ber 1920; she consequendy retired from the field, and a treaty.of 
economic union between Belgium and Luxembourg was signed 
in July 1921. For thesame reason, a surtaxe d* entrepot which had 
been imposed by France on German goods transported through 
Antwerp, to the grave dissatisfaction of Belgium, was abolished 
m April 1921, and the way was thus cleared for the economic 
agreement which was signed some two years later. 

This rappTockemeni with France was viewed with some distrust 
by the Flemish-speaking Belgians, who had fostered a linguistic 
national movement since the early days of Belgian independ- 
ence. The opposition of this section at one time seemed serious, 
bat it was conciliated by far-reaching concessions on the part 
ef the Belgian Government in regard to the status and use of the 
flemish language. Although, therefore, there were elements in 
her situation which still made Belgium nervous of too intimate 
a depaidence upon France, and she became a strong supporter 
of the Le^ue of Nations, the principal obstacles to a co-opera- 
tion in policy between Belgium and France were, almost at the 
outset, removed. 

French and British AUitueks to Germany 

R was, however, almost inevitable that between Great 
Britain and France a wide divergence of aim and outlook would 
portly develop. The readiness of the Englishman to forget and 
forgive, whfle j^lwps hardly^ a reason for self<ongratulation, 
eombined as it is, in continental opinion, wth a proportionate 
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inability to remember past favours and friendships, is a qoaKty 
the existence of which is everywhere recognized, \foreover, in 
a nation to which the widest extension of international trade 
was a paramount interest, the ultimate recovery of Germany 
was not merely to be contemplated as an inevitable evil, but 
looked forward to as a desirable consummation. In the third 
place, Britain, from her world-wide responsibilities, was natur- 
ally prone to take a broad view in international affairs, which 
her chief ally, preoccupied with the narrower objective of her 
own security, could hardly be expected to share. France was 
rather in the situation of a boxer who has laid out the former 
champion by a well-planted blow, but is still too dazed to be 
certain whether his opponent has been or will be ‘counted out*. 
The terms of the ring arc perhaps inappropriate, for, without 
apportioning blame to one side rather than the other, it must be 
admitted that the recent contest had been one in whitJi 
‘Queen^beriA*’ rules had been conspicuously disregarded. 
From France, forgetfulness of past injuries, even if desirable, 
was scarcely to be expected. Searching vainly, in a chaos of 
w ater-loggcd shell-holes, for a brick to indicate where a smiling 
\illage had pre\iously stood, she would have been less or raofe 
than human if her thoughts had not concentrated on reparation 
for her injuries and permanent security against their repetibon. 
The late war was, moreover, the second round which she had 
fought, witliin living memory, against the same opponent, who 
had renew ed the struggle with a flagrant disregard of treaty 
obligations and his plighted word, and by whose unprecedented 
adoption of poison as a weapon the lungs of many a Freach 
soldier were still alfccted. \Vc may dispute the soundness of 
Fre nch p olicy in the calm light of reason, but w^ cannot feel 
eiiiicr surprise or indignation if to France fi>r some ^ 

German was still the saU Boche^ a creature to be feared, to be 

hated, and never to be trusted. 

Adminislfation of Uu Saar 

Apart from ihc fundamental cleavage of opinion on the 
auction of reparation, the friction bctwcenFrench and ^tish 
o^vlc^s was destined to be stimulated by two other betoa 
arising out of the Peace SetUement-the admimstr^n of the 
Saar, and the Rhineland occupation. Under the Treaty, the 
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coal minis and plant of the Saar territory were transaerrccl to 
France as her absolute property/ the ultimate ® 

1935, ?nd, in the meanwhUe, the Government of the tcrniory 
vS entrusted to a commission und^ the auspices of the League 
of Nations, to whose trusteeship it had been assigned. 1 he 
chairman of this Commission was a Frenchman, M. KauJt, 
there was a German local representative, and the rcmaijims^ 
three places were filled by a Belgian, a Dane, and a Canadian. 

This arrangement might seem calculated to ensure an 
impartial administration, but, since the Danish member was 
criticized in some quarters for being unduly subject to French 
influence, and the Belgian representative might be expected to 
agree with the French view, there was, in fact, some suspicion, 
whether well grounded or not, of the machinery of government 
thus comtitutecL The German member soon reigned, and his 
successor did not meet with universal approval, while the 
Canadian, who frequently found himself in a minority of one, 
relinquished his position in 19^3* time when the Cktm- 

missio]]. entered upon its duties, a French garrison was still in 
occupation of the province, and this was retained, pending the 
formation of a local gendarmcne, the slow materialization of 
which was the subject of protests from the German Government 
to the League. On pressure being brought to bear by the C/:>un- 
dl, a reduction in the garrison from 7,977 in 1920 to 2,736 
reported in 1922, but the numbers were again considerably 
increased by 7 April 1932 in consequence of the disturbances 
in the area m the early part of that year. 

The question whether the maintenance of the French garrison 
was Qonsisteat with the Treaty was raised in an acute form as 
early as July 1920, when a strike of officials, who were dis- 
satisfi^ with the system of pay and pensions arranged by the 
Qammission, was broken by military intervention. Tlie ad- 
miinstration by the Commission gave rise, perhaps unavoidably, 
varu>m minor grievances, but a critical state of aifairs 
m the spring of 1923, owing to the measures taken to 


* riglrt of rc^purchase by Germany, in the event of the rctunt of the 

a price to be fixed by three experts, nominated respectivcK by 
France, Cetmaiair,' and Uie Ixag u c of Natkau: the deebion to be made bv a 
m^onty vote. 
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cope with a miners* strike, which was largely connected with 
tlie tension created by the Franco-Belgian occupation of tfic 
Ruhr. In his criticism of these measures the British delegate on 
the Council of the League was brought into conflict with tiie 
French representative, and some strong words used in a debate 
in the British Parliament served to increase the tension between 
the two countries. 

The Rhineland Oca^ation 

Apart from the differences which arose during the period of 
the occupation of the Ruhr and over the question of the 
Separatist movement, both matters which call for later treat- 
ment, the divergence between the French and British attitudes 
was mainly shown, in the Rhineland occupation, by the marted 
difference in the spirit in which the occupation was carried out. 
With regard to this point in the peace settlement, it is necessary 
to realize that, though the occupation was justified in the Treaty 
as a guarantee for its performance by Germany, the question 
was in fact intimately bound up with the negotiations between 
France and the other Allies in respect of French proposals far 
security. This aspect must continually be borne in mind, and 
we shall have occasion to recur to it later, in connexion wth the 
encouragement by France of Separatist movements in the 

Rhineland in 1923.^ 


Internal Situation in Gennany 

There can be no just appreciation of the policy which it was 
desirable for the Allies to pursue towards Germany without 
some understanding of the internal sitoation m that 
The revolution of 1918 had the effect of placing polrtical 
in the hands of men who were altogether unprepared to 

Herding, on i October 1918, no progress had been made m Ae 

direction of establishing responsible 

p.,luLl issue, and "f JS 

held out by the Imperial resm^o ^ ^ ^ 

of Baden, whose succession to Ac Ghanceuorsmp nuu 

.... -r.-!:-.. A. U PAt. Pari*. Payo*. * 9 a». PP- 
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beginningof the armistice negodations, introduced on 22 October 
1918 his proposals for consdtudonal change in a democratic 
direcdon, and had treated the adopdon of these changes as a 
foregone conclusion in the note dispatched to the American 
President two days earlier. The alterations proposed, howe\'er, 
were entirely constitutional. It was Mr Wilson’s reply to this 
note on 23 October, with its marked insistence on ‘the power of 
the King of Prussia to control the policy of the Empire’, and its 
refusal to deal with ‘monarchical autocrats* on any other terms 
than those of surrender, which rendered revolution inevitable. 
Except for the naval mutiny at Kiel on 28 October, there was 
no revolutionary outbreak until 7 November, when it took place 
in Bavaria; there were thus but two days before the Kaiser’s 
abdication and flight on 9 November, Prince Max’s resignation, 
and the proclamation of a republic on the same day. 

Control suddenly passed into the hands of the Socialists, ^ 
only an extreme section of whom was in any real sense revolu- 
tionary. These, the Spartacists, with their approximation to 
Bolshevism and pronencss to methods of violence, inaugurated 
an ^ of street-fighting, ironically confined to the political 
parties of the Left, an irony enhanced by the fact that the onl\- 
force on which the Government could rely was composed of 
r^cs of the old army officered by avowed reactionaries. That 
the scale turned in the direction of boxirgeois control, and the 
menace of Bolshevism was repelled, was largely due to the 
authontanan training received by the German people under the 
re^e which President Wilson had deUberately overthrown. 
But, though disturbances continued for some time, the elections 
of jMuary 1919 placed a coalition of moderate parties in power. 

Upon these, and their successors, for in spite of changes the 
^vemment contmued to be of the same character, rested the 

^emptmg to fulfil, the peace terms imposed at VeSaillcs 

? ^bow sympafh^ with 

theirdifficult.es and give support to their adminiJtraC.'^ 

dm. Bona. M. J. Con, ./ ,^0^. New Haven. ,0,5. 


to 
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the dan?eroxis factioas had been joined, in 'accordance wiA 
their diiPcrent political leanings, by disbanded officers, non- 
commisiioned officers, and men firom the army, whom the peace 
had thrown upon the world discontented and without prospects. 
These were organized into what were known as Fni Korps by 
self-appointed leaders. The attempted disbandment of one of 
these was the cause of a serious incident in March 1 920, the 
Kapp Putsch, when the Government was temporarily ejected 
from Berlin and an immediate election demanded, in the hope, 
apparentlv, of a monarchist majority. Though this movement 
quickly collapsed, largely through the organization of a general 
strike, which proved that public sympathy was on the side of 
the recognized administration, it was immediately followed in 
the industrial region of the Ruhr by disturbances of a com- 
munistic complexion, which brought the question of Allied 
policy prominently forward. The disturbed area was within 
the demilitarized zone, and to deal with the danger the German 
Government requested permission to introduce troops into the 
district, additional to those which they had been allowed to 
retain there for a period which was shordy due to expire. The 
Briiiffi were inclined to favour the request, but the French were 
opposed to it; and, on the Germans taking matters into their 
own hands, the French, without consultation with their ^es, 
occupied the towns of Frankfurt and Darmstadt. This incident, 
which increased the tension between the Alhes, was, however, 
satisfact rilv M ttlcd in the month of May. But the eficct w^ 
iclt in the ensuing German elections, when both extremist 

parties were considcr.ibl) strengthened, with ffie * 

series of wc.ik and unstable administrations followed tor the 

next ic\> ycarv- 


War^GuUt Claust 

Of the principal sources of grievance to the 
ivlii h .umiiLitcd e.xtreinist tendencies, those 
di- in ini. iu and reparauon will be dealt with s^arat 

VLirt irom tliese, the War-Guilt Cla^ m 
I rci'v \rt 2 ^V created a surprising d^c 
iV n hi have been regarded merely as a f 

L I... . ,..,1.1 n, .1 be considered a genuine admission ofrc^oii. 
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sibaity. But standing as it did at the head of the Reparation 
section of the Treaty, it might be interpreted as being the 
ground on which the demands which followed stood or fell; 
Mr Lloyd George, indeed, gave support to such an interpreta- 
tion in a statement made during the London Conference m 
March 1921. Such a theory is not, however, tenable, since the 
actual claim to reparation was clearly referable to the con- 
ditions agreed before the Armistice (see p. 37), and the ^Va^ 
Guilt Clause was in fact just as out of place in a formal state- 
ment of terms imposed upon an enemy as the corresponding 
statement, in the Disarmament section, of the Allies’ desire and 
intention to reduce their owm armaments. (See Chapter V, 
p. 62.) Nevertheless, the imputation of war-guilt, which 
represented, no doubt, the sincere conviction of aU the Allies, 
and which still remains, in the minds of many impartial 
persons, substantially if not literally true,* was the cause not 
only of an abiding irritation in Germany, but of most laborious 
and voluminous documentary efforts to disprove it. 


U^ar Crimina/s 

The provisions in the Treaty of Versailles for the surrender 
and prosecution of the Kaiser and of persons charged u ith 
violation of the laws and customs of war have recently acquired 
a greatly increased importance, omng to the application and 
cjctension of the same procedure after the Second \VorId War, 
It is therefore more essential now, particularly in ^ie^v of 
prevalent misconceptions, to treat this question historicallv than 
it was when the first edition of this book was published. At the 
time, in spite of the prevalence of the slogan ‘Hang the Kaiser!’ 
during Ae 1918 election in Great Britain, the suggestion of 
proceeding against the ex-Emperor was widely regarded as a 
harml^ method of aUa>-ing popular feeling, which would not 
have been offiaally adopted had not the defendant already 
reiTOv^ hiimclf to the sanctuary of a neutral country. In spite 
« high legal opinion in favour of the existence of a ca-;c the 
Idea was ^ generally questioned and e\en derided in the 

^ favourable interpretation of 

llus climse m the treaty (Art. 227) seemed to be that it was a 
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gesture significant of a new attitude to aggressive war. It b 
now clear, however, that the intention of the principal Allied 
Powers to arraign the Kaiser was quite serious, and the dicta of 
the ‘Big Four’, as reported by Mr Hunter Miller, indicate that 
the Dutch Government was not expected to persist in refusal to 
surrender the fugitive, in spite of the unassailable correctness of 
such an attitude.^ 

The Commission on Responsibilities and Sanctions set up 
by the Peace Conference reported, subject to reservations by 
the American and Japanese members, that offences against the 
la\vs and customs of war, and those of humanity, could properly 
be made the subject of judicial proceedings, fiom which not 
even the heads of States were immune. They even extended 
this doctrine to include those who, with knowl^gc of the inten- 
tion and authoritv to inteivene, had abstained fiom preventing 
the commission of such offences. But they held that the acts 
^vhich brought about the war could not be made the subject of 
such proceedings, stating specifically that ‘a war of aggression 
cannot be considered as an act directly contrary to positive 
la^v, or one which can be brought, with any chance of su^css, 
before a tribunal such as the Commission is authorized to 
contemplate’, and that, in particular, ‘no criminal prosccuuon 
can be undertaken against the authorities or individuals i^n- 
sible. and cspeciaUy the ex-Kaiser’ in relation to the d^berate 
infringement of treaties involved in the inv'aaon o** 
Luxembourg. These matters, they considered, should the 
subject of a formal condemnation by the Conference, moug 
thev went so far as to suggest that the Conference 
sider, in this unprecedented situation, the ^ 

acts^in q^ue^uon to be subjected to the treatment they deserved. 

The eepreeenudves of the United Staten 

‘those of humanity . latter ‘however 

legal and moral offences, holding that the latter, However 

rv U ly nuTB ai tka Ca^€rmB$ of Pvii. 2i vob. Privatdy printed, 
t A -A Vol. lO. PP. 262-5. 
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iniquitoiis . . . were beyond the reach of judicial procedure’. 
They also condemned, as inconsistent and illogical, the tenta- 
tive suggestion that the Conference might consider special 
measures to get round the legal difficulty. Finally, they held 
that the head of a State was not responsible to any foreign 
sovereignty. The Japanese reservations agreed with the 
Americans on the last point, and also in challenging the 
doctrine of ‘negative criminality’.*^ 

The Treaty of Versailles, however, overrode both the 
majority and minority views of this Commission. Instead of 
arraigning the ex-Kaiser for war crimes in the strict sense, 
Article 227 directed the charge to ‘a supreme offence against 
international morality and the sanctity of treaties’. As origin- 


ally prepared by the drafting committee of the Conference, the 
repudiation of the Commission was even more emphatic. It 
ran: ‘The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign 
William II of Hohenzollem, formerly German Emperor, not for 


an offence against criminal law, but' for the charge as cited abo\ c. 
Though the words in italics were eventually omitted, it seems 
clear that they expressed the deliberate intention of the Confer- 


ence to emphasize the extraordinary character of the contem- 
plated proceedings. Thus, the Allied and Associated Powers, 
in their reply to German comments on the Treaty, state that 
‘they wish to make it clear that the public arraignment under 
Arfacle 227 framed against the German ex-Emperor has not a 
juridical character as regards its substance but only in its f >rm. 
The ex-Emperor is arraigned as a matter of high international 
policy, as the nunimum of what is demanded for a supreme 
offence against international morality, the sanctity of treaties 
and the essential rules of justice’. Though the proposed trial 
was frustrated by the sanctuary accorded to the defendant in 
Holland, the principles which it was sought to apply are not 
thereby deprived of permanent interest. 

The prosecution of persons accused of violating the laws and 
ctmoms of war was covered by ample authority and precedent 
and was therefore a comparatively straightforward matter. 


1930-36. Vol. 3. verrauiu. Paru, Edmon* Intemaiionale., 
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For the course originally proposed in the Treaty, whereby tiic 
aeerieved parties would have been judges in the case, a trial 
before a German tribunal was eventually substituted. Twelve 
test ca-es ^vere selected, and the trials, which took place in 
Leipzis: in 1921, resulted in six conrictions, the British charges, 
at am rate, being satisfactorily xindicated by a record of only 
one acquittal. Though there has been adverse conunent on the 
iicrl'tnc^s of the sentences, this termination to the assertion of 
this cliim in the Treaty may ^^^refore be said to have been, on 
the whole, satisfactory. 



THE REPARATION PROBLEM: TO THE 
OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR 

The Moral Aspects of Reparation 

C ONS!D£R£i> from an academic standpoint, there can 
hardly be a doubt as to the well-established right of a 
victor to recover, if he can, and in the absence of agree- 
ment to the contrary, the whole costs of a war from his defeated 
antagonist. This right is completely independent of any ques- 
tion as to the moral or legal responsibility of either party for the 
hostilities; the question of war-gxiilt is, therefore, whol!)' 
irrelevant. But the, immense scale of the War of 1914-18 
rendered it obvious at the outset that a claim of this description 
would be beyond the pow'cr of any nation to satisfy, and the 
Alfies therefore restricted themselves, in the course of the 
armistice negotiations, to a claim for* *all damage done to the 
civihan population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the airi. It 
was upon the basis of this claim that the Germans laid down 
their arms, and it is repeated tcxtually in Article 232 of the 
Versailles Treaty. In respect, then, of any claim, however 
large, falling strictly within the terms agreed upon, Germany 
had no justifiable grievance. And in fact it seems probable that 
an unimpeachable claim of this description would ha\ c taxed 
Germany’s capacity to pay to the limit.* 

Unfortunately, however, the question was made to as5ume a 
more doubtful form. Very possibly the leading statesmen con- 
cerned considered from the first that what they were in fact 
agreeing to amounted in practice to a claim for the cost of the 
to the limit of German capacity, since she could not in any 

Note of 5 November 1918. //ulo^ of th$ Peact Otnjmnu cf Patis^ 

I, p. 136 

strictly under the agreed formula was estimated by Lord 
mftm m betwm £a,i20 milfion and £3,000 milium. Mr R. H. Brand, address- 

oft^ Koyal Instiuilc of intematiunal Aflaiss on 26 February 1 yig. 
aairf that he ongii»Uy capacity lo pay between £2,000 and 

million, winch wbs higher than I should put it now* 

HXA. ^ 
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case pay a larger amount than that covered by the heads 
damage properly included in the armistice agreement. Two 
doubtful steps which were ta ken thereafter may in that case 
hav e been regarded as justifiable. In the first place, it would 
follow that the detailed definition of the heads of damage was 
a matter of no consequence to Germany, though the inclusion 
of something which did not appear to have been originally 
contemplated might affect the division of the receipts as be- 
tween the Allies themselves, and perhaps remedy the ratho* 
arbitrary incidence of the criterion adopted. This would ex- 
plain the acceptance of the much-criticized argument put for- 
ward by General Smuts, - as a result of which the cost of pensions 
and separation allow^ances was added to the bill. It would 
further explain how^ Mr Lloyd George and his supporters, in the 
general election of 1918, should have considered themselves 
entitled to state that they intended to exact fix>m Germany the 
cost of the \Var to the limit of her capacity. In a sense, though 
calculated to mislead the public, it was true. The prcATuica- 
tion, however, came home to roost in the Peace Treaty, where 
it affords a reason for the presence of the 'War Guilt’ Clause 
(Art. 231). .\rticles 231 and 232 may, in fact, be paraphrased 
as follows: ‘We have a moral claim against Germany for the 


whole cost of the war, but since complete reparation was 
obviously bevond her power, we consented at the Armistice to 
limit our claim to a particular class of damage (which it is 
anticipated will exhaust the uttermost available farthing).* It 
afforded an explanation to an otherwise outraged British public 
as to why the claim for the cost of the War had not been 
further pressed. The inclusion of the ‘w'ar-guilt’ claim in the 
Reparation section of the Treaty is otherwise as inexplicable as 
it is irrelevant The reparation actually claimed rested upon a 
clear ccntractual basis, on which evTn the doubtful inclusion of 
pensions and separation allowances was definitely founded. 

The course adopted in the Peace Treaty w^ however, 
unfortunate in several respects. It obscured the justice of the 
claim, and appeared to increase the amount to be paid by a 
strained interpretation of the criterion agreed 
fostered exaggerated ideas of the amount which would be fort^ 
coming, and therefore encouraged on the one hand a d^rec ol 

> HuUrrj of tht Ptac* Conferatu of Paris, voL ▼, p. 372- 
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pressure on Germany and on the other an obstinate resistance 
on her part which were destined to prove disastrous to the 
economic welfare of the world. The degree to which public 
expectation had been aroused rendered it impossible to set 
down a sober estimate of the total, and the Treaty therefore left 
the amount of the claim for futtire settlement, laying: down 
not what Germany was to pay, but what she was to pay for. 
The satisfactory settlement of the matter was thus unduly 
postponed. 

Economic Aspects of the Problem 

The economics of the reparation problem form far too com- 
plicated a subject to be dealt with in a volume of this size, 
except in the most superficial way. All that can be done is to 
indicate a few of the more obvious features, of a kind readily 
intelligible to the ‘man in the street’. As a preliminary- obser\ a- 
tion it may be pointed out that the capacity of Germany to pay 
was a matter on which widely dififerent estimates could be 
formed, according to whether the ultimate recovery of the 
country was a factor to be recognized and encouraged, or 
whether this was a matter of indifference or even that the 
economic break-down of the nation was contemplated from 
nltenor motives. .A relatively self-supporting nation, such as 
France, mainly preoccupied with the preservation of her own 
drfensive security, was likely on such a question to take a very 
different view, and to pursue more ruthlessly the task of 
exacting the maximum, than a people so dependent on 
exter^ markets and the prosperity of world trade as Great 
Britain. In this fact lay the reason for the fundamental diver- 
gence of policy which soon developed between the two principal 
Allied nations. Another point to be borne in mind is that the 
resources of Germany after the Peace Settlement were by no 
means comparable with those which she previously enjoyed. 
Im|»verished by the war, and temporarily ostracized in 
foragn markets by Ae prevailing state of public opinion, she 
had also been deprived of her colonies, and shorn of large 
pt^ns of her most productive industrial districts. But the 
animal conrid^tion, after aU, is the effect of an international 

payment ofthis kind upon the recipients. Broadly speakinjr the 

payment can be made in three ways only, by tbT^cr ^ 
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gold, commodities, or services. Gold is in the first place out of 
the question in connexion with so large a liability. There is not 
enough of it, and if the debtor country^ procures it from outside, 
she does so either by immensely stimulated competitive trading 
in the markets of the world, or by borrowing, which not only 
k aves the real liability undiminished but, by depreciating the 
value of her currency, enables her cheaply to meet or even 
extinguish her internal debt, thus giving her a competitive 
advantage against her rivals which they can hardly contemplate 
with equanimity. Moreover, except to the extent that it may 
be used to meet other liabilities such as inter-AlHed War debts, 
gold is not wealth unless it is converted into commodities. On 
the other hand, payment in commodities on the scale required 
so dislocates the economy of the creditor countries that it is in 
practice regarded as ‘dumping’, and as such is not likely to 
meet with favour, or be accepted without obstruction, in a 
world given over to economic nationalism. The third alterna- 
tive, payment by services, was open to much the same objec- 
tions in the minds of the recipients, and its possibility had been 
materially lessened by the confiscation of a part of the German 
mercantile marine. Finally, whichever form the payment takes, 
while damaging the recipient it impoverishes the payer, who is 
tht refore not able to continue to purchase the exports of other 
nations, so that the market of the world is disastrously con- 
tracted. It has, indeed, been argued that an indemnity docs mt 
ciilfcr in principle from the revenue received from a foreign 
investment. But this surely overlooks the fact that a foreign 
iiivoimcni has the effect of developing production in the 
countr> where it is invested; it consequendy creates an assn 
nhich enables the debtor to pay, and expands the market, 
which an indemnity payment tends to destroy or restrict^ 

1 hi.' ^fal^menl of economic considerations of course suIlm 
from extreme over-simplification; it is, however, “ 

f. cntial as a preliminary to an inlclUgcnt grasp of the history 

o! German reparation. 

Early AtUmpls to Fix the Total 

Tlic drsir-ibiliry- of an early setUement, and the disadvantage 
of ka'i.g the exVent of Germany’s liability indeterrrunate. wa. 

* Sr* tl.* o/li. Pr-~ P^iris. vol. ... p. 47. ’ 
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recognized bv the Allies during the session of the Confer- 

ence. An opportunity was therefore afforded for Germany to 
present proposals for a settlement within four months from the 
signing of the Treaty. Failing the submission or acceptance of 
such a proposal, the task of formulating the amount of Gcr- 
many’s liability was entrusted to a Reparation Commission, 
which had the duty of reporting by i May 1921. Meanwhile, 
there were certain payments on account, both in cash and in 
kind, which fell due in the intervening period. An instalment 
of 20 milliards of gold marks or their equivalent ^ had to be paid 
in the interim, out of which the costs of the armies of occupation 
were to be met before the balance could be reckoned as a 
reparation payment, while, besides the arrangements made for 
the replacement of destroyed shipping, there were, for example, 
to be deliveries of coal to France, Belgium, and Italy which 
were to begin immediately. As the question of the 20 milliards 
was cleared out of the way at a comparatively early stage, it 
may be convenient to begin by tracing its short and unsatis- 
factory history. 

As the Reparation Commission was not unanimous as to the 
legal situation with regard to a possible method of realizing 
some part of this sum, and since the f>olicy pursued by the 
Allies rendered it likely that the whole question of reparation 
might be settled before the spring of 1921, the Commission was 
for some time dbposed to let the matter rest. The question was, 
however, brought to a head in January 1921, by the receipt of 
a miocnorandum from the German Government purporting; to 
establish that over 21 milliard marks of their liabiliiv had 

9 

already been discharged by that date. On examination, how- 
ever, the Reparation Commission decided that at least 12 
roilliards of the first 20 were still owing; they therefore de- 
manded payment of i milliard by 23 March, and on the 24th 

that month notified the Allies that Germany was in default. 
Thb notification must be home in mind in relation to the 
general history of the question, but we may here pass on quickly 
ID I May, the date by which the total sum of 20 milliards 
was due under the Treaty. On that date the Reparauon 
Commission found that the amounts hitherto paid w ere no 
more than sufficient to cover the costs of the Rhineland 

» A milliard gold marks may be reckoned as equhrakm to £50 miUi..n. 
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occupation, exclusive of the United States forces, and that 
therefore Germany wa^ in default to the fiill extent of her 
indebtedness. 


Poluy of the Allies 

We must now return to the efforts made independently by 
the Supreme Council of the Allies,- to secure a satisfactory 
settlement of the whole problem. 

The first step was taken at the San Remo Conference of 
April 1920, when it was decided to invite the German Govern- 
ment to a direct conference, with a view to fixing the total 
liability. This Conference took place at Spa in July of the same 
year, and, though it did not succeed in its main objective, it 
settled some complicated questions of inter- Alhed accounting 
and apportionment, and arranged a protocol with Germany 
on the subject of coal deliveries, default in which had been 
notified by the Reparation Commission on the preceding 30th 
of June. In the conclusion of this agreement, the Allies showed 
a more lenient and conciliatory spirit than they usually 
exhibited, which produced, during the six months for wUch the 
agreement was in force, a satisfactory improvement in coal 
deli\eries, though this was not subsequently maintained. On 
the main question, however, the German proposals provrf 
unacceptable, and they arc therefore of merely academic 


interest. _ r 

Between the dates of the San Remo and Spa Conferences, 

there had been another AUied Conference, at Boido^^ at 
which a counter-proposal had been formulated by wh^h Ger- 
many should pay 42 annuities of 3 mi^lbarfs for the 
years 6 milliards for the next five, and 7 for a fiirther thirty 
two, ^^ith discretion to the Reparation Commission to modify 

the scheme after the first five years. This 
unfortunate infiuence on a confocnce of Alhed 

t of' “r ? 

*he Boulogne agreement. 1 ms comercncc, uv. ’ 

j I t#* 'inH at the Paris Conference of January 1921 

r, 
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forty-two annuities, one series fixed, the other variable. In the 
fixed series, the first two annuities were to be of 2 milliard marks 
(gold), the next three of 3 milliards, the next thr« of 4, the next 
three of 5, and the remainder of 6. In addition to these the 
second series of annuities were to amount to 1 2 per cent of the 
annual value of the German exports. 

This proposal was confronted at the ensuing London Confer- 
ence (i N^ch 1921) by a German counter-proposal, which 
suffer^ from a balefiil lack of diplomatic tact. The German 
Government would have been on strong ground in altogether 
ignoring the Allied proposals, and either making an independent 
oflSar of its own or falling back on the Versailles Treaty, for, 
in accordance with the arrangement made in June iQiQ, it was 
for Germany, rather than the Allies, to make proposals. In- 
stead, however, of adopting either of these courses, Germany 
proceeded to consider the Allied proposal, and to scale it down 
in a decidedly disingenuous manner. Having done so, the 
Germans brushed aside the 12 per cent le\y on German exports 
contemplated in the second series of annuities, and the whole 
offer was made conditional, not only on the withdrawal of the 
Armies of Occupation 'as soon as the sum fixed in para, i had 
been paid in full’, but also upon the retention of Upper Silesia 
by Germany. 

The Alhes promptly took Ae questionable step of issuing an 

ultimatum on 3 March 1921, which was followed on the 8lh 

by the occupation of Ruhrort, Duisburg, and Diisseldorf, and 

the imposition of further sanctions. The negotiations on both 

sides had probably been injuriously influenced by the necessity 

of propitiating public opinion, but it is diffictilt to find any 

l^al justification for the procedure adopted by the Allies. The 

sanctions were, however, fortunately covered with a cloak of 

ex post facto legahty by the Reparation Commission’s notice of 
ddault on 24 March. 

The Schedule of Payments 

Germany appealed fhudessly, first to the League of Nations, 
Md then for the mediation of the United States, but by this 
tune the question was entering on another phase, for on 2 7 April 
1921 the Rej^tbn Commission published its decision, fixing 
the total, exclusive of sums payable under Articles 232 and 238 
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of the Treaty,^ at 132 milliard nuuLs (gold), or appnncnutdy 
3(^6,600 million. On 2 \Iay, the Supreme Council, after maJui^ 
preparations for the military occupation of the Ruhr in the 
event of German recalcitrance, decided to invite the Reparatioo 
Commission to transmit to Germany a schedule prescribing the 
time and manner for discharging her obligations. Thb was 
accordingly forwarded on 5 May, accompanied by an ulti- 
matum from the Alhed Governments. The detaib of the 
schedule must be studied elsewhere,* but they InrliiHfd a 
demand for the immediate payment of miUion ( i miUiard 
marks) by the end of the month. The ultimatum reached 
Germany in the midst of an internal crisis, which had occa- 
sioned the fall of her Government. Another ministry was, 
however, formed in time to accept the terms; by the end of 
August the last of the treasury bills delivered in payment of the 
first milliard had been redeemed in approved foreign cuirenciet, 
and the first phase of the reparation problem was thus brought 
to a conclusion- 


Divergmee of Allied Polity 

It soon began to be apparent, however, that the prospects 
that Germany would be able to conform to the scheme laid 
down in the schedule were far from bright. The payment of 
the first milliard had only been achieved through a loan pro- 
vided by a number of London financial houses. By August 1 92 1 
the exchange value of the mark was showing serious signs of 
depreciation, and in November the effort to repay the loan 
caused a sudden further faU, which, judged by previous 
standards, might be called catastrophic. Though GermMy’s 
failure to meet her obligations had brought about a striettr 
measure of financial control, under a Comnuttee of Guarantees 
set up by the Reparation Commission, thb did not avail to 
check an impending collapse. Meanwhile, the solidarity of the 
Allies was not improved by the disputes which develop^ 
the question of the allocation of the milliard obtained. T^ 
schedule of payments had paid no regard to two cha^ which 
ranked before reparation— the claim of Great Bntam for costs 

. ^rt .32 provided for rein.bu«en.ent of .MUed W to Belgium. Art. 238 fa 
« r., R.i.,ch fRoUil Insiitutc of InteToational Affain, I 9 a 5 . PP* 
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of occupation and the Belgian right to priority. On 3 ^ 

192 1, the Reparation Commission provisionally allocated the 
sum received to Belgium, conditionally on her transferring any 
sum in of her final allocation to any Power entitled to it 

on account of cost of occupation. Under this arrangement 
France would receive no part of the milhard obtained, and she 
refiised to consent to an arrangement whereby the value of the 
Saar Tninps should be debited to her under Article 235 of the 
Treaty, and the reparation instalment divided equally between 
Belgium and Great Britain. 

This proposal in fact was more favourable to France than her 
strict rights imder the Spa agreement of July 1920, but French 
public opinion could not easily be reconciled to receiving no 
part of the first substantial reparation payment. Further diffi- 
culties were produced by the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement 
signed at Wiesbaden in August 1921, which, while it rightly 
facilitated the direct reconstruction of the devastated areas 
through deliveries of German plant and materials, imposed 
additional financial burdens upon Germany, and, by deferring 
the date at which the value of some of the deliveries was 
to be debited to France, indirectly gave her a priority to which 
she was not entitled. This matter was still under negotiation 
between the Allies when the November collapse of the mark 
occurred. 

Thi^ foreshadowing as it did a serious risk of a further 
default, brought the question of a moratorium prominently 
forward, and occasioned a discussion between M. Briand and 
Mr Lloyd George in London in the third week of December, 
at wdiich a comprehensive project was drawn up which was 
acc^ed as a basis for discussion by the five Powers at the 
Cannes Conference in January. 

Its main feature was increased control over the internal 
&i^es of Germany, in return for a partial moratorium, or 
a Iknitation of the reparation claims during the ensuing year. 
It also adjusted, by an elaborate bargain, the outstanding 
diSerences between the AUies on the subject of apportionment 
pnOTity. In spite of French and Belgian criticisms of the 
scheme, the Conference at Cannes was mak? ng good progress, 
ai^ a b^ter understanding between England and France was 
being promoted by an important proposal for a British guaran- 
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tee of French secunty, when M. Briand was suddenly recalled, 
and the difficulties were left unsolved. For the moment the 
situation was met by the Reparation Ck)mmission, which 
granted a conditional postponement of the January and 
February' instalments of reparation, subject to a payment in 
approved currencies of 31 million gold marks every ten days, 
and the submission by the German Government of a scheme of 
budget and currency reform. 

The control of French policy had meanwhile passed info the 
hands of M. Poincare, who, though unable to re\'erse the 
decisions pre\fously arrived at, submitted a memorandum 
severely critical of Germany’s past conduct, and maintaining 
her complete ability to discharge her entire obligations. His 
concrete suggestions adopted the limitations agreed on for 1922, 
but greatly increased the severity of the supervision and control 
to be exercised. These suggestions were adopted as the basis of 
two notes which w^ere addressed to the German Government. 
Since Germany, though protesting, complied with the stipula- 
tions, the Reparation Commission, at ffic end of May, con- 
firmed the partial moratorium. 

Relation between War Debts and Reparation 

On the question of the relationship between Reparation and 
\\ ar debts, a fundamental difference of opinion existed on the 
two sides of the Adantic, Looked at from a somewhat nairow 
point of view, the American attitude was logically dcfensiblc. 
In so far as the right to reparation was really a right possessed 
by Allied Chilians to compensation for damage to their propc^, 
its relation to a debt payable by Great Britain to the United 
Slates would appear remote, B«:ausc the Mayor of Boeufe 
had a right in tort against the German Government for the 
destruction of his house, there seemed no reason why this should 
affect a contractual obligation between the United Kingdom 
and America If, however, .as the wording of the T^ty sug- 
eested, the .\llies had merely accepted a particular himtauon 
of an inherent right to be indemnified against war costs tecause 
of the inabUitv of the enemy to pay in friU, then reparation 
to them a satisfaction of their general claims tanto, and mto 

the cost of the war the element of their borrowmgs of course 
entered: and, as a matter of economic fact, the cash payments 
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received could best be utilized in discharging such liabilities, 
leaving the damage to the civil population to be dealt with m 
other ways. But the connexion became more obvious and 
intimate when the economic situation pointed to the advis- 
ability of remitting Germany’s obhgations. For the effect of 
doing so, if war debts remained, would be to leave the victors 
paying a virtual indemnity while their defeated enemy was 
absolved from anything of the kind, a state of things which the 
public opinion in no country could be expected to accept with 
equanimity. For these reasons it was really clear that the ques- 
tion of reparation and inter-AUied debts was an indissoluble 

whole. 

This issue was first raised in a concrete form when a Com- 
mittee of Experts was appointed to consider the feasibility of the 
raising of foreign loans by Germany with which to meet her 
obligations. The Committee reported that in existing circum- 
stances the plan was not practicable, and laid do^^n four 
conditions for its realization, the most important of which 
linked intimately with the uncertainty regarding Germany's 
liabilities the further uncertainty connected with intcr-Allied 
debts. These it regarded as an essential element in the problem, 
and the matter was followed up, on i August 1922, by a Note 
fipom Lord Balfour to the representatives of Allied Powers owing 
war debts to Great Britain. After pointing out that the amount 
wdiich Great Britain must require firom them depended on the 
amount for which the British debt to the United States was 
settled, he added that His Majesty’s Government 

content themselves with saying once again that so deeply arc they 
convinced of the economic injury inflicted on the world by the exist- 
ing state of things that this country would be prepared (subject to 
the just claims of other parts of the Empire) to abandon all further 
right to German Reparation and all claims to repayment by Allies, 
provided that this renunciation formed part of a general plan by 

whid this great problem could be dealt with as a whole and find 
a sadsfactoiy solutioo. 

Unfortunately, this statesmanlike proposal did not meet with 
the reception it deserved. The Allied debtors saw only the 
i^mal to set off inter-AUied debts against reparation uncon- 
ditionaUy, while the American interpretation of the proposal 
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has been accurately summarized as being, ‘We will pay you 
we must, but you will be cads if you ask us to do soV 

AI, Poincati and ^Productive GuararUee^ 

The opposing policy of France was almost immediately 
launched at the ensuing London Conference on 7 August 1922, 
when M. Poincard brought forward, as conditions of a mora- 
tonum, a series of ‘productive guarantees’, which included the 
appropriation of 60 per cent of the capital of German dye-stuff 
factories on the left bank of the Rhine and the exploitation and 
contingent expropriation of the state mines in the Ruhr basin. 
The British delegation responded by proposing a total mora- 
torium on cash payments for the remainder of 1922 and certain 
guarantees which included the supervision, in case of default 
in wood and coal deliveries, of the forests of the public 
and of the Ruhr coal mines. These suggestions were, however, 
wholly unacceptable to M. Poincare, and this Conference, 
so many others, achieved nothing. The situation was more or 
less repeated at a second London Conference on 9 December 
1922, when Mr Bonar Law went farther than the Balfour Note 
by stating that 

if he saw some chance of a complete settlement with a prospect of 
finality he would be willing to run the risk in the end of having to 
pay an indemnity, that is to say, of paying more to the United States 
of America than Great Britain would receive from the Allies and 
Germany. Bui he was sure that all would agree that it would be 
foolish to make such a concession if the whole question were going 
to be raised again. 

M. Poincare, on the other hand, after a severe criticism of a 
German plan submitted to the Conference, elaborated his 
scheme for ‘productive guarantees* and made it clear that he 
would con-ent to no moratorium without the adoption of the 
pledges which he proposed. This Conference was therefore 
adjourned, with the idea that the discussion should be con- 
tinued at a subsequent meeting, in Paris, at the beginning of the 
new year; but before the proposed date the whole situation had 

become vitally altered. ^ 

In the circumstances then existing, since the question of the 

> Mr WuVham Steed, at a meeting of the Royal Insutuie of Infern^wiial 
AfToiri, -t) IrbruATV 1929. Jmtrmalj 1929, p. aiQ- 
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moratorium requested by Germany was in suspense, there 
could be no question of applying M. Poincare’s policy so long 
as his ‘guarantees’ were merely put forward as conditions ibr 
the stay required. The experiment could only be tried if Ger- 
many were declared in default by the Reparation Commission. 
In consequence, mainly, of difficulties in payment to the con- 
tractors owing to the fall in the mark, there had been a tem- 
porary cessation of timber deliveries to the German Govern- 
ment, to be used in reparation. There was therefore a technical 
default in timber deliveries to the French Government, the 
shortage being, however, comparatively triffing. At the meeting 
of the Reparation Commission on 26 December, M. Barthou, 
the French representative, moved for the official notification of 
the default. His proposal was violently opposed by Sir John 
Bradbury, who exposed its true implications and purpose. 
‘This trumpery accusation’, he said, ‘was only before the Com- 
mission at the moment as a preparation for an offensive in other 
fields. Since . , . Troy fell to the stratagem of the wooden 
horse, history recorded no similar use of timber’. He was, 
however, out-voted by the French, Belgian, and Italian mem- 
bers of the Commission, and the default was officially notified. 
Though on this occasion the British representative was in a 
minority of one, the result might well have been different but 
lOT the repudiation of the Peace Treaty by the United States. 

he Reparation ^mmission had been deliberately constituted 
with a membership of five, to ensure a majority vote on every 
occasion. The withdrawal of the United States produced 
exactly the effect which it had been desired to avoid— an even 
num^ of members on the Commission. To meet the imminent 
po^Uity of deadlock, a provision from Article 437 of the 
Treaty, ^ving the Chairman a casting vote, had been praved 
in aid, though the application of this article to the Reparation 
^mmission docs not seem to have been originally contem- 
plated. This arrangement gave a second vote, in case of 

to the French representative, who presided, ‘It was 

Bdl, .533, p. ,33. 
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Armed with the notification thus secured, and widi die 
prospect of an early declaration of de&ult in coal ddiverics 
also, M. Poincar6, at the Pars Gonfermce of 2 January, §t3t 
himself on strong enough ground to venture upon a complete 
breach with his British Alhes, to rgect dieir |m>po8als and to 
proceed with the execution of his own plan. The expected 
notification on g January of defiudt in coal ddiveries gave him 
his opportunity, and two days later the Frach occupalioa of 
the Ruhr basin b^an. 



IV 


THE REPARATION PROBLEM: FROM THE 
OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR TO THE 

DAWES PLAN 


Legal Aspects of the Ruhr In:^asion 

I T is open to question whether the Franco- Belgian occupation 

of the Ruhr could be legally justihcd under the Versailles 

Treaty. *Thc highest legal authorities in Great Britain had 

advised His Majesty’s Government that the contention of the 

German Government was well founded, and His Majesty’s 

Government had never concealed their view that the Francf>- 

Belgian action in occupying the Ruhr, quite apart from the 

question of expediency, was not a sanction authorized by the 

Treaty itsclT.^ There were three main questions involved; 

(i) Was the question of default which arose in this case one 

which the Reparation Commission was entitled to decide by a 

majority vote? (iij Were France and Belgium entitled to take 

separate action, or must any action be taken jointly by all the 

(^venunents represented on the Reparation Commission? 

(iii) Was the sanction applicable in this case limited to ‘economic 

and financial prohibitions and reprisab’, or was the action uken 

permissible under the Versailles Treaty? For the arguments on 

either side of the question, the student must consult other 

sources; « having regard to the political unwisdom and dis- 

as^us consequences of the course taken, the legal aspect is of 
minor importance. 


Economic Importance of the Ruhr 

The industrial resources of post-war Germany were con- 
CMtrated m the Ruhr basin to an extent which rendered any 
distmban^ of the normal activities of that region a step which 
^ teimd to^ct deleteriously upon the financial stability of 
toe and coiuequently upon its capacity to meet the 

Alhed demands. Eighty to eighty-five per cent of Germany’s 

• " August 1953. Cmd. 1943 of 1993, 

• iTulmy aftim Ptoc ./ p^, voI. ii. d. 
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coal, 8o per cent of her steel and pig-iron production, yi id 
70 per cent of the goods and mineral traffic on her raOvrayi 
were dependent upon the Ruhr. It is only fair, however, to 
point out that the action originally contemplated by the Fr«ich 
and Belgian Governments did not in itself materially impede the 
normal working of industry’; the dislocation which actually 
followed was a result of German resistance to the policy which 
does not appear to have been foreseen or expected. In their 
Note to the German Government of 10 January 1923, France 
and Belgium proposed to send into the Ruhr, under military 
protection, a mission — known as the Mission Interalli^e de 
Controle des L’sines dcs Mines, or M.I-GU.NL — to supervise 
the action of the local Kohlensjndikai and to take the measures 
required to secure the pa>Tnent of reparation. The normal life 
of the local population was not to be disturbed. 


Passivi Resistanu tn Germany 

The first interference with the smooth working of the plan 
occurred before the arrival of the French troops on 1 1 January. 
The Kchiensyndikat withdrew its headquarters from Essen to 
Hamburg, thus placing itself outside the range of direct controL 
The German Government immediately afterwards ordamed a 
policy of passl\ e resistance, suspended all rej^tion deliveries 
to France and Belgium, thereby placing itself in gener^ de&iJ^ 
and bv undertaking the financial support of strikcis and 
recalcitrant officials, whUe at the same time prescribing sow 
penalties for all German citizens who assisted the plans of the 
enemy, it fostered and promoted the non-cooperative 
ment which arose spontaneously in the occupied ana. lUc 
invaders were consequently at once confronted wath^nco^ 
sitv of ^^orkin5 the intricate railway system of the Rulu w* 
a crcatlv restricted staff, drafted from them armies, whichrf 
course was totally unfamiliar with loca^ condilmm. Tte 
\I I C U \I. had also to staff a number of the mines wth 
owi pionnel. as a result of German refusals to woA^ 
The volume of goods carried over the railway consf^uently 

co„id«b., less . OOni of its oonn^C;^ 

In' these difficult citcumstances, the Frach ^ 

Governments, ™th whom the Itaham ^ 

eUen.tewh thpv olaved no active part, resorted to severe 
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B^asraes of reprisal. They extended the area of their 

LplS the majority which they now 

on *e Rhineland High Commission, owing to J 

success of their operations. These ordinances apph^ no t 

merely to the Ruhr, but duoughout the whole R^neland are 
under military occupation; in the British zone, however, they 

were treated as a dead letter, and this region 
became a sort of oasis of peace in the desert ercat^ by the 
struggle, a fact which did not improve Franco-Bntish relauons 
during this unhappy period. A continuous customs cordon was 
drawn, from Wesel to Dusscldorf, between occupied and un- 
occupied German territory, and an almost complete emb^go, 
except in relation to foodstufls, was placed on the transit ol 
goods to the parts of Germany beyond the Allied control. 
Except, therefore, for such amounts as the invaders could 
transfer to France and Belgium on account of reparation 
deliveries, stocks continued to accumulate viithout being 
profitably disposed of 


The Separatist Movement 

A further weapon of which the French availed themsdves 
was the support of Separatist movements in the occupied terri- 
tmy. In extenuation of their conduct in this matter, it must be 
pointed out that it was the logical continuation of a piolicy 
which they had persistently though fruitlessly urged during the 
Peace Conference, which they sincerely considered essential not 
cmly to their own but to the general security, and which they 
had ranked among their war aims at an even earlier date. 
In February 1917, a secret exchange of Notes between France 
and Russia, disclosed by the Bolsheviks after the revolution, had 
secured the support of the Tsarist Government to a proposal to 
include in the terms of peace *the political separation from 
Germany of her trans-Rhenish districts and their organization 
on a separate basis in order that in future the River Rhine 
mig^t form a permanent strategical frontier against a Germanic 
invasion’. It is important to observe that this scheme did not 
contemplate the annexation to France of the territories on the 
left ba^ of die Rhine, but the establishment there of an 
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autonomous and neutral Stat^^ fieed fiom econaaric and 
political depoidence upon Germany. At the Peace Conference, 
the case for this policy was elaborately au]gued in a raanofan' 
dum prepared by M. Xaidien on the instructions of M. 
Clemenceau.* In view of what mbsequendy occurred, ^ 

interest to quote fiom this document the fidlowing |»opJitdc 



Suppose, in feet, tha* Germany was nustreas of the Rh^ ^ 
Kished to attack the RepubUe of Poland or that ofBohania 
slo\-akia). Established defensively on the Rhine, she wiD keep m 
check— for how loi^?— the western nations who tove ow to tte 
aid of the your^ repubUcs, and these will be crushed before it has 

been possible to help t hem - 

In the course of a subsequent discussion betw^ M. 
and Mr Philip Kerr (afterwards Lord Lothian) at the Confer- 
ence the former made a remark destined to be repeated 
yearl later by Mr Baldwin, who has since been popularly 

rcgnrded as its originator; 

Sh. [E^undj kMW, Uut Ur UnUr b »t a. ^ 

„ i ha. .«igh. h« .ha. her 
and that the Rhine is even more important to her 

Canal and the Himalaxas.* 

On .1 Marrh thr bsoa waa dbenssed betwOT Plr=^ 

riro'p^ « .be F,«ch " 

abandonment they at once offered thm joint ^ 

immediate mill wry however, win the 

German aggression. Q ^^nceau. Further negoriatiom 

immediate approval of M. in the terras 

Lr opp^-. b, M,»b.. 

. T.. r.i. .» .a h - b. b. u. 
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Foch, who, as late as 25 April, argued that a milit^ occupation 
limited to fifteen years was a guarantee of ^curity ‘equivalent 
to zero, while involving us in increasing military expenditure 
His arguments, however, were rejected, and M. Clemenceau 
gave up the French demand for the Rhine firontier in considera- 
tion of the Anglo-American guarantee of immediate military 
assistance. This vital consideration was completely destroyed 
by the refusal, in November I9i9> United States Senate 

to ratify the work of their President- The British engagement 
stood and fell with the American, and France was therefore 
reduced to the position of having surrendered her cherished 
scheme for nothing. It is in the light of this situation that we 
should judge the action of the French in encoura^ng Separat- 
ism on the left bank of the Rhine. That they did so is really 
indisputable, though they continually denied it, representing 
the movement as a spontaneous expression of the wishes of the 
local population, which they were not concerned either to 
defend or prevent In reality, however, the Separatist move- 
ment in the Rhineland was carried on in the teeth of local 
public opinion; its leaders were largely foreign to the district, 
and its r ank and file included convicted criminals and other 
undesirable characters. Moreover, not only was French support 
of Separatism incontrovertibly attested by the speedy collapse 
of the movement when such help was not forthcoming, but 
there is abundant evidence of acts which are capable of no 
other explanation. The insurgents were transported upon 
Franco-Belgian Regie trains to the scene of their operations; 
arms confiscated from the German civil population were distri- 
buted to them, and those of which the German police had 
deprived the Separatists were restored to them by the French 
authorities. The police were disarmed and their resistance was 
otherwise impeded, and the ‘Rhineland Republic’ proclaimed 
by the leaders of the movement wais recognized by the French 
High Commissioner as the de facto Government whereser its 
authority was r^arded by him as effective.* 

In Belgian occupied territory, where similar assistance was 

* ibid., p. 209. 

• For a convincing and vivid account of the Separatist occupation of Dusscidort; 
90 September 1923, see Thg Unea^ TridmgU by ‘Apex* (Captain R. G. Coulioo). 
Loodoo, Murray, 1931, pp. 39-43. 
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not forihcoming, the movement suiftly collapsed, but in the 
Bavarian Palatinate, hemmed in between French Alsace- 
Lorraine and the provisionally French territory of the Saar, 
events took a peculiarly serious turn, involving at one point the 
danger of a complete breach between France and Great Britain. 
On 24 October 1923, the Palatinate was recognized by a repre- 
sentative of General de Metz, the delegate of the Rhineland 
Commission, as an autonomous State with a Provisional 
Government, and the General himself, on the following day, 
prohibited all the Bavarian officials from the exercise of thar 
functions. Thus encouratred, the Separatists seized by force tM 
public buildiners of everj^ town in the Palatinate, and deported 
the offi( ial- wholes-ole, to the number of 19,000. On 2 Janua^ 
1924, the Rhineland High Commission decided (against the 
vote of the Bntish representative) to register the d«r^ of the 
•Autonomous Government’, thus according to it 
mtion. At this point the British Gov^ent demand^ t^t 
ratification should be suspended pending an inquiry, ^dthe 
subsequent invesugations of Mr Oive, the Bntish 

thlt the ovens helming majority of the population w-m opi^ 
to the Separatist Government. On the strengA of this repo^ 

there was a further clas , Smaratists seem to have 

i.uiien,. thnuch on coentsTuie Rtindand High 

- :-rn':ri:in.r 

Kcnc. wliSfh resulted from the French 

i he di turbanc«, howe%er, ^ruoied territory. 
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some historical importance, as one of the leaders was a naiu c oi 
Austria, named Adolf HiUer, of whom the world was destined 
to hear more in a few years’ time. Hitler was condemned, 

the part he had played in the distr^bance, to 
a fortress, which provided him with the leisure to wnte the 
book, Mein Kampf^ in which the National Socialist doctrine is 

explained and elaborated* 


Losses of the Struggle 

Apart from the bloodshed caused by the Separatist move- 
ment in the Rhineland, the \irtual state of war existing be- 
tween Germany and the Powers in occupation of the Ruhr w as 
not free from casualties. French sources admit a loss of eo killed 
and 66 wounded on the side of the Allies, and of 76 killed and 
92 woimded on that of their opponents, while German measures 
in enforcement of the policy of passive resistance involved a 
casualty list of 300 dead and more than 2,000 injured. But the 
financial consequences to both sides w'ere far more disastrous. 
The firanc had lost nearly a quarter of its value, and the mark, 
depreciated a billion-fold, had become to all intents and pur- 
poses worthless. In these circumstances, saner counsels had an 
opportunity of being heard; in September 1923, Germany 
unconditionally abandoned passive resistance and withdrew the 
ordinance suspending reparation deliveries. But Germans ’s 
actual capacity to pay had been so impaired that France was 
also ready to listen to reason. From October 1923 she had 
adopted the policy of negotiating arrangements for coal de- 
liveries and other payments in kind directly with a committee 
of the Ruhr industrialists, but the standard agreement of 
23 November 1923 was due to lapse, if not renewed, in April 
1924, and there seemed small prospect that it would be con- 
tinued, while this system of exacting a local tribute from 
private industry, in lieu of reparation from the Government, 
bade fair to complete the ruin of Germany. 


Genesis of the Dawes Plan 

Fortunately the Allied Powers, while they had all rejected 
proposals put forward by Germany in May 1923, had, from 
that date, been engaged in more or less continuous negotiations 
with each other and with their former enemy, and, after die 
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cessation of German intransigence, Mr Baldwin appealed to the 
Gos emm^t of the Umted States to collaborate in an investiga- 
Uon into Germany's capacity to pay.‘ The reply was favour- 
able, ^d resulted in the appointment, at the end of the year, 
ol a Committee presided over by the American General, 
Charles G. Dawes. The Committee met in Paris in January 
1924, and presented its report on 9 April. Basing itself upon the 
riogan Business not politics’, the report went on to emphasize 
Germany’s need for the resources of her whole territors', and the 
interdependence of the tsvo requisites of a stabilized' currency 
and a balanced budget. Permanept stabihty was to be secured 
to the new ‘Rentenmark’ * by the reoi^ization of the bank of 
issue, free from government interference and under the super- 
vision necessary' to protect foreign interests. Germany was to 
pay amounts rising in five years from i,ooo million gold marks 
or million to 2,500 million gold marks (£ 12 ^ million), to 
be raised partly in the German budget, and partly from State 
railway bonds and industrial debentures, together with a 
transport tax. To guard against collapse of the exchange owing 
to transfer difficulties, payments were to be made in German 
currency, the operation of transfer resting with the recipients. 
To cover the gold reserv'e requirements of the new bank, and 
internal pay-ments for treaty purposes in 1924-5, a foreign loan 
of 800 million gold marks was regarded as an essential condition 
of the scheme. 

Fortified by this report, the interested Powers continued their 
negotiations, and eventually arranged a conference which met 
in London on 16 July 1924. The prospects of a successful result 
had meanwhile been improved by the fall of M. Poincare’s 
Government (ii May). Though the French Premier had of 
late become considerably more conciliatory in his attitude 
towards his former Allies, discussions between M. Herriot and 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald held greater promise of agreement 
til an tliose of the previous y'ear, in which M. Poincare and Lord 
Curzon had been the protagonists. The Conference in fact 
proceeded smoothly; on 5 August it was ready to w'clcomc the 

* The fi«i suggestion of such collaboration had been made in the United States 
in a speech delivered by Nfr a E. Hughes to the American HisttMical Assodatioo 
in TVeember 1922. 

• Introduced as an emergen cy currency in November 1923* 
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participation of the German delegates, and on 

pSed the Reichstag, and in Oct^er the 

Eoated with complete succ<«. The largest portion 

million) was raised in the United States. 

ImpTOvmeni in Itdemational Relations 

The favourable atmosphere created by the London Confer- 
ence and the adoption of the Dawes Plan inaugurated an era ot 
improved understanding, not only between tne Allies and Ger- 
many, but between Great Britain and France. The subordinate 
question of apportionment of the reparation payments was 
quickly and happUy settled during a conference of Ai^d 
Finance Ministers which took place in Januar>' I9^5- The 
payments themselves ivcre punctually made for several years, 
though the plan itself had never been intended as more than 
a temporary arrangement, pending a definite settlement of the 
problem. This point was emphasized from the first in the 
annual reports of the Agcnt-Gcncral for Reparation Pay ments,^ 
But for the moment the question of reparation was allowed to 
rest, and the statesmen of Europe were enabled to direct their 
attention more exclusively to the permanent organization of 
world peace. The ‘Locarno Spirit’, which did much in the 
ensuing years to encourage a more hopicful sense of security, 
was thus a logical outcome of the Dawes sctllemcnt, and, since 
the appeal to American co-operation of which this was the 
culmination was occasioned by the catastrophic experiences of 
the Ruhr occupation, and it was this sharp lesson which brought 
the protagonists nearer together, it appeared, for tlic moment at 
any rate, that good had been born out of e^il. 

• ‘The Ftsults achieved ... do not by themselves mark a ftnal readjustment. 
They are rather the starting*point from which readjustment must prix-eed. 

Ouamissiem: of the A^t^Ceneral for Hepamtion Pajfments^ May 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY: TO THE 

LOCARNO TREATIES 

T he close of 1 924 marks a stage when most of the problems 
involved in the Peace Treaties appeared either to have 
been liquidated or in a fair way to become so, and the 
statesmen of Europe were free to direct a more undistracted 
attention to the constructive work of the new regime in laying 
the foundations for a durable tranquillity. The territorijil 
adjustments had been completed, not only in Europe but also 
in the Near East, and if the problem of reparation could not be 
regarded as finally settled, a modus vivendi had at least been 
arrived at which could be relied upon to shelve the quesdon for 
some time. Finally, though the internadonal activides of the 
Russian revolutionaries still continued to disturb harmonious 
relations, this side of their policy had become, since the death 
of Lenin in January’ 1924, increasingly incompadble with the 
designs of the Soviet Government, and while the latter could 
claim a substantial measure of success in the recognidon 
accorded to it by the principal European Powers, the efforts of 
the Third International had only served to discredit it by a 
record of continual failure.^ 

Conditions, in fact, seemed ripe for substantial progress in 
the consolidation of a new system from which the fear of war 
could be eliminated. There can be no doubt that this was the 
objective which the authors of the Peace Settlement had 
principally in mind, and which indeed at first they dreamt that 
they had achieved. In Great Britain, at any rate, for some years 
after the signature of the European Treaties, it was regarded as 
almost blasphemous to hint at the possibility of another war. 
The struggle from 1914 to 1918 had, at its close, become m the 
minds of most people in Great Britain a ‘war to end war : uriless 
this aim had been realized, the effort had been wholly fruiUess. 
What svas confidently expected, or at le^t not openly que^ 
tioned, was the inauguration of a new era, m which nations and 

» See Chapter VII. 
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races, under governments of their own choosing, would un- 
selfisUy and automatically co-operate in the suppression of the 

first signs of an appeal to force. 

In such a golden age, disarmament was hardly at first 
expected to present any serious difficulties. It was the natural 
corollary of restored confidence, satisfied ambitions, and a 
general will to peace, and the removal of any temptation which 
might remain to revert to militarism and aggression. It is true 
that difficulties and dangers had been foreseen by some of the 
negotiators before the conclusion of the Peace Conference. Mr 
Lloyd George, for instance, not only perceived the elements of 
future discord which lay in the territorial settlement, but clearly 
realized and advocated the advantages of striking while the 
iron was hot The time for achieving a satisfactory limitation 
of armaments was, he saw, the present moment, before doubts 
as to the efficacy of the collective machinery for peace had time 
to develop: for this reason he argued strenuously that an agree- 
ment for the limitation of their armaments, concluded between 
the principal Powers, should precede the signatiore of the 
Covenant 

The first condition of success [he urged] for the League of Nations 
is, therefore, a firm understanding between the British Empire and 
the United States of America and France and Italy that there will 
be no competitive building up of fleets or armies bet^veen them. 
Unless this is arrived at before the Covenant is signed the League of 
Nations will be a s h a m and a mockery. It will be regarded, and 
righdy regarded, as a proof that its principal promoters and patrons 
repose no confidence in its efficacy. But once the leading members 
of the League have made it clear that they have reached an under- 
standmg which will both secure to the League of Nations the strength 
which is necessary to enable it to protect its members, and which at 
the same time will make misunderstanding and suspicion with 
regard to competitive armaments impossible between them, its 
future and its authority will be ensured. It will then be able to 
ensure not only Germany, but aU the smaUer States of Europe 
untfortake to limit their armaments and abolish conscription. If the 
small nations are permitted to organize and maintain conscript 

anmcs running each to hundreds of thousands, boundan* w ars will 
be inevitable and all Europe will be drawm in.^ 

‘Manorandum of as March 1919. Published in Qnd. 16140^1923. 
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fav-ourable occasion %\*as, however, permitted to pa« 
Indeed, reBexion in the light of subsequent events may induce 
doubts as to whether the policy proposed or the arguments 
adduced were sound. The danger to world peace did not in 
hiCt aia^e from the conduct of the small States, and it is question- 
able w hether the reduction of their armaments by the victorious 
Great Powers in the glow of optimism created by the immediate 
flush of triumph would have been either prudent or beneficiaL 
\ et It is clear that in 1920 a general limitation of armaments 
was contemplated by all the Alhcd and Associated Powers. 
Reduction ‘to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of international obliga- 
tions figured in the ‘Fourteen Points’ — Point 4, and in Article 8 
of the Covenant, and the same intention (‘to render possible the 
iniuation of a general limitation’) is given in Part \’^ of the 
\ ersaiilcs Treatv' as the reason for requiring the drastic dis- 
annament of Germany, and was repeated, even more explicidy, 
in the rcplv to the German delegates of 16 June 1919. These 
utterances have, indeed, been misreprescaitcd by German 


propaganda, v\ith an unwarranted degree of success even out- 
side the frontien of the Reich, as establishing a contractual 
relationship between the disarmament of the vanquished and 
that contemplated by the victors. Such a contendon cannot, of 
course, be accepted.^ The Allies never said, Tf you will disarm, 
we v\iil’. Their attitude may be more appropriately likened to 
that of a croup of householders thus addressing a convicted 
burglar: ‘Patent locks and a large police force are expcMvr 
luxuries which w e should like to escape, but we cannot irndl wc 
knc'»v that vou are safely put out of harm’s way* • There is 
nc »i here any indication that the victors contemplated a reduc- 
tion commensurate with that impwscd on Germany, but ite 
enterion the lowest point consistent with national safety’ is 
maniiestlv a viable standard which is lower if tte principal 
pc tenLial disturberof the peace has been rendered innocuous. 

This criterion, embodied in Article 8 of the Covenant, is 
another w^y of saving that security is everything. Inflated 
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armaments are not so much a cause of war as a symptom 
indicating a dangerous situation: given complete freedom from 
the risk of attack, real or imaginary, there can be few nations 
so mad as not spontaneously to reduce the crushing and 
unproductive expenditure involved in their forces to a unix ers- 
ally satisfactory minimum. On the other hand, it would 
clearly be impossible to persuade any State to reduce its arma- 
ments if it felt that its national security was thereby imperilled. 
It is therefore rather surprising that, in its earlier efforts to cope 
with the problem, the L^gue of Nations tended to concentrate 
narrowly on schemes for disarmament on a statistical and 
mathematical basis, which paid little or no attention to this 
controlling factor. A Permanent Advisory Commission, con- 
sisting of military, naval, and air experts, was constituted, in 
accordance with Article 9 of the Covenant, in May 1920, and 
this step was followed, nine months afterwards, by the creation 
of the Temporary Mixed Commission.^ These bodies, however, 
spent much tiyie at the outset in the collection and exchange of 
statistical and other information on existing armaments, while 
the assembly, at each of its first four sessions, recommended a 
preliminary form of limitation based on the restriction of 
expenditure on armaments to the current figure in each 
nation^ budget The scheme proposed in 1922 by Lord Esher, 
the British representative on the Temporary Mixed Com- 
x^ion, was also of the mathematical type, proposing an 
alfocation to each European Power of a fixed number of uniu 
of 30,000 men in a defined ratio. 


The W tshingtan Conference^ igsi-t 

Lord Esher’s plan was admittedly based on the precedent 
aphed to naval disarmament at the Washington Conference 

"rcumstances which enabled agreement to 
be reach^ on that occasion had litUe resemblance to those in 

iSJntS' land forces had to be 

attemp^. In the first place, the United States, by whom 

Ae mvitation to the Washington Conference was i«ucd on 

so unassailable a financial 

wiAXI^Y^* ® position to compete 

with them if unrestneted ship-building was aUowed to contiS^c. 

• Sm^ oj hkma&mal 1900-3, p. 104. 
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Of the four Powers associated with the United States in the 
agreement, ueither France nor Italy was threatened by the 
naval superiorin' of the British Empire, the United States, off 
Japan, and Italy, as a comparatively poor nation, was bound to 
welcome any hmitation proposed, on a basis c^her parity with 
France. The relations bctw'een Great Britain and the United 
States were such that she had nothing to fear from parity in 
battleship strength with America, while the agreement left her, 
in this respect, in a ratio of 5 to 3*5 to the next two naval Powers 
of Europe.^ The numerical limitations imposed were restricted 
to large battleships,^ a form of armament the necessity for which 
is open to dispute and to which a mathematical rado is more 
clearly applicable than to any other; one, moreover, which it is 
impossible to preside in secret or without a vcr\' great financial 
outlay. The pardcs to the agreement were comparadvely few, 
and its duradon was limited in time, since the Treaty was 
capable of being terminated in 1936. But, abos'c all, agreement 
was not arrived at without prior considexadon of possible 
danger-points and of the security of the pardcs.* Collateral 
nc^tiauons between Japan and China settled, as it was 
thoutrhl, the outstanding differences between them, while 
Amcncan grounds for ahxm were alla>*cd by the recognition of 
her rights in the Japanese mandated island of Yap. The 
requirements of security were to some extent dealt with by the 
conclusion, in December 1921, of a Four-Power Treaty between 
the Briush Empire, the United States, Japan, and France, 
iich pledged the parties to a polic>' of co-operadon, consulta- 
tion, and mutual help in the Pacific area, and by the Nine- 
Po>scr I rcarv of Fcbniaty' 1922, recognizing the sov^gn 
independence and icnitorial and administrative int^ty of 

» Xp.^;TK^iwrh*«oo«bcklmEuft^focihel^Kvauy SirFfcd^ 
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China. In these circumstances, while the achievement was 
substantial, it is obvious that the problem was one of far greater 
simplicity than that confronting the Teague of Nations in 
relation to the land forces of Europe. 

France and Security 

Outside the genial influences of the ‘Geneva atmosphere’, 
there had, from the first, existed little doubt as to the pre- 
liminary necessity for a sense of security. France, as already 
stated (p. 55), had only been persuaded, at the Peace Confer- 
ence, to renounce her darling plan of keeping the German 
frontier behind the Rhine in consideration of an An^lo- 
American Treaty of Guarantee, and, when this broke down 
owing to the retirement of the United States, she lost no time in 
safeguarding the position by the conclusion of a treaty with 
Poland in February 1921. The states of the Little Entente had 
simultaneously acted on a realistic view of the situation, and 
their system of alliance was linked with the French, long before 
such a bond was formally completed, by the fact of a common 
interest in the preservation of the Peace Settlement But even 
these precautions were insufficient to allay the anxieties of 
France; negotiations for the renewal of an Anglo-French pact 
continued until 1922, and appeared, indeed, on the brink of 
realization during the Cannes Conference, when they were 
interrupted by M. Poincare’s advent to power in succession to 
M. Briand. The project eventually broke down owing to the 
unwillingness of Great Britain to regard the violation by Ger- 
many of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles (fortifica- 
tions or armed forces in the demilitarized area near the Rhine) 
as a cas!^ belli^ or to enter into any engagements, other than her 
obligations under the Covenant, in respect of the countries on 
the eastern frontiers of Germany. The British argument is 

summarized in a memorandum prepared by Lord Curzon in 
February; 

In so far as British public opinion will endorse our guarantee, it 
^ m the belief that it can only become operative in the event 
of a G<^n army actuaUy crossing the French frontier ... [As to 
obh^uom clswhere] the two Powen, not waiung for any one else. 
^ to examine in common the measures necessary to ensure 
spccdJy a peaceful and equitable settlement’. Of course, this nuKhl 
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mean that they would jointly refer the case to the League ofNatiook 
But, if so, the provision is unnecessary. On the other it ... is 
probably intended by the French to mean that the settlement of the 
future European disputes is a matter primarily for Great Britain 
France, and that the rest of the ^"orid is to look on until our two 
Goi’emments have made up their minds what they will do. ... A 
m ilita r y alliance of this description between Great Britmn and 
France could only result in rival and, it might be, hostile combina- 
tions between other Powers . . . and it is inconsistent with the theory 
upon which it has hitherto been assumed that the post-war polity 
of Europe is to be based. 


The FUghifrom Sanctions 

Meanwhile, the confidence which had been reposed in the 
pro\ 4 sions of the League Ck>venant for collective action was 
being rapidly undermined. The most vital factor in bringing 
about this change was, no doubt, the withdrawal of the United 
States. But for a time there was still a general belief that peace 
had been established on durable foundations. Now this was 
waning. Undertakings cheerfully assumed in the optimism 
which followed the conclusion of the War took on a graver 
aspect when it became apparent that they might actually have 
to be fulfilled, and a large number of signatory nations took 
early steps to qualify them. At the First Assembly, in 1920, the 
Canadian Delegation proposed the elimination of Article 10 
(preservation of territorial integrity), and further developed its 
point of riew in 1922, by proposing, inter alia, that ‘no Member 
shall be under the obligation to engage in any act of war 
without the consent of its parliament, legislature, or other 
representative body’. At the Fourth Assembly, m *923, an 
interpretative resolution was proposed, which aft^ ^optii« 
another Canadian amendment, to the effect 
in adsising on action to betaken in fulfilment of the 
under .\rticle 10 should take account of the ^graphical and 

general situation of each State, laid it down t 

It is for the constitutional authorities of eadh 
in reference to the obUgation ^ 

So" 

nl r\v*m ent of its military forces. 
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Thotigh the resolution was opposed by Persia, and therefore 
not carried, it was thereafter generally r^arded as expressing 
the accept^ interpretation of the Article, and the principle 
which it laid down was also applied in many quarters to the 
sanctions inqposed under Arti^ i6. Meanwhile the Second 
Assembly, in 1921, had adopted a series of nineteen resolutions 
bearing ujton Article 16, the effect of which was generally to 
weaken tlw provirions o£ the Covenant in regard to sanctions. 
As a French critic eaqpressed it: 

The result which we are in dai^^ of having obtained is to have 
ruined the streng^ of die original Article 16, without putting 
anything in its {dace.^ 

A school of thought was, in fact, rapidly growing up, more 

especially in Great Britain and the British Dominions, which 

valued the League purely for the opportunities it afforded for 

consultation and the development of an international public 

opimon, and regarded the machinery of the Covenant designed 

to guaratee iu agnatories against aggression as not only of 

nrinOT importance but positively dangerous. As a result, the 

security which the League was intended to afford was incrcas- 

n^^y behesed to be illusory, and States were thrown back upon 

a reliance on their own forces and those of such allies as they 
might be able to attract. 


7 ^ Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
These developments, which seemed to threaten a relapse to 

^ alliance 

^ French with their insistence on guaranteed security and the 

more zealous champums of the League as the last buhvark of 

cmlizaton In 1922 Lord Robert Cecil (now Viscount Cecil) 

wetted four propositions to the Temporary Mixed 

ii* must be general 

_ ">»“ 8 -^^ 
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A discussion followed in the Assembly, as a result of which two 
drafts were submitted to the Temporary Commission by Lord 
Robert Cecil and Colonel Requin, who had been the principal 
critic of his third proposition, and from the co-ordination of 
these texts was produced the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
which was circulated to the members of the League, and also to 
non-members for their observations. 


The Draft Treaty was a highly ingenious attempt to combine 
the respective advantages of a general guarantee and a local 
system of alliances, while obviating their defects. While a joint 
and several obligation was to rest upon all signatories to assist 
any of their number against a war of aggression, which wm 
stigmatized as ‘an international crime’, the duty to engage in 
militar\-, naval, or aerial action was restricted to States situated 
in the continent in which such operations took place. W'hile the 
allocation of such duties, as well as the function of determining 
the aggressor, was laid upon the Council of the Lea^e, 
voluntary local alliances were permitted, and their immedi^ 
inter\ ention was sanctioned, subject to the risk of inct^g the 
penalties of aggression if this power was, in the opinion of the 
Council, wrongfully used. Thus the risk of a regional group 
combining for purposes jther than the maintenance of peace 
was minimized, whi!- self-interest might be county on to 
stimulate the action which the general obligatiom of the Treaty 
required. It was, however, the careful way in whreh the obliga- 
tions of signatories were limited which ^used the rejecuon of 
the scheme The apportionment of liability on continental lin« 
* taUy across Z struc.ure of Ure British Comm»»»f * 

with its world-wide responsibilities. Either some p^ts of^ 
Empire might be at war while others 

Britain and hi Dominions would be subjected to a wholly 

Si: on-S 

could apply to the British N^, and » 

nf the laree executive functions which the treaty con 
t^c'SncU of rise League, the scheme was rgeeted 
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bv the Government oi the United Kingdom as wefl as by the 
Dominions. There were objections and cndasms from other 
quarters, especially the European ex-neutral Powers, but it was 
the iqectian by Great Britain and the Domimons which was 

decisive. 


Thi Gftuua Protocol 

The defunct proposal had, however, set the fert of European 
statesmen on the ri^t path. The paramount importance of 
secuiitv, not only as a preliminary step to any considerable 
liimtadon of armaments, but also as the only foundation on 
which a durable peace could be established, had been generally 
recognized. If the Ehaft Treaty had to be sacrificed, it yras felt 
that some acceptable alternative method of establishing the 
security at which it aimed must rise firom its ashes. The method 
chosen was a return to the Covenant, and an endeav-our to 
improve the machinery of the League as an mstiaiment to 
preserve peace and deter a^resrion. It was sought to achieve 
thk result in two ways — by supplying a satisfactory test of 



left war legitiinate in the event of a failure of the machinery' for 
settlement laid down in Article 15. The key to both difficulties 
was sought in compulsory arbitration. The utility of this 
expedient as a test of egression was emphasized by Mr Ramsay 
MacDcmald in hb opening speech at the Fifth Assembly of the 
League, in September 1924: 

The one method by which we can secure, the one method by 
which we can approximate to an accurate attribution of respon- 
saiility lor aggres^n is artutiatkm. . . . The test is: Arc you willing 
to arbitrate? 


But it was also clear that the acceptance of an award in all 
cases oS dispute would dose the door upon all private war. 
Ulth these leading ideas in their minds Mr MacDonald 'and 
M. Hcriiot presented a joint resolution which started M. Politis 
and M. Benes on the labour of drafting the Geneva Protocol, 
in which these {windples were embodied. 

It is impossible to enter into the details of this historic docu- 
which are, in any case, easily accessible- Broadly speak- 
it relied on est a b l ishin g uncscapable meam of idcmif)-ing 
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the aggressor, mainly by applying the test above referml to, 
and it applied the machinery of arbitration to all disputes 
except those arising out of matters solely within the domestic 
jurkdiction of one of the parties. Even in such th e 

Council or the Assembly might still consider the situation under 
Article 1 1 of the Covenant. The sanctions to be applied agaip<ft 
the aggressor were identical with those laid down in Article i6 
of the Covenant. 

The real objection to this procedure is that disputes leading 
to war are often of a nature which is not susceptible of arbitral 
adjudication. The Polish Corridor problem is a good example. 
Juridically, the title of Poland was incontestable. The only 
alternative to a judicial decision is a compromise, but here it was 
difficult to conceive a compromise acceptable to one party 
which would not be inevitably unsatisfactory to the other. To 
connect the German Reich with East Prussia, which was the 
minimum of the German aspirations, obviously cut off Poland 
from the sea and merely created a corridor fiom cast to west 
instead of from north to south. In such cases the Protocol made 
no new contribution to the problem of security, but threw the 
nations back upon the old question — were the sanctions of the 
Covenant an adequate or a mistworthy safeguard? Yet it was 
not an objection of this character which brought about the 
ultimate rejection of the Protocol. Indeed, for the moment, in 
the fa\ curable atmosphere of Geneva, the success of the policy 
which it proposed seemed assured. 


Rodion of the Protocol 

On 2 October 1924, the Protocol was unanimously recom- 
mended to the acceptance of the Governments of its member 
states hv the Assembly of the League of Nations. Wit^ afew 
da> s the representatives of some seventeen States had signed the 
instrument, and before the end of the month it had been not 
onlv signed but ratified by Czechoslovakia. Yet in the spri^ 
of the fallowing year the project was dead. Its sudden demise 

seems to call for some explanation. ^ 1. u 

Sumc writers » have laid great stress on the f^t that the 

Labour Go%crnmcnt of Mr Ramsay MacDonald, who had 
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played a leading part in formulating the views of which the 
Protocol was the outcome, had fallen in November 1924, and 
had been succeeded by a Conservative administration. No 
doubt, the exigencies of party politics in the heat of a general 
dection tend to subject the whole policy of opponents to a 
criticism which makes the subsequent acceptance of any part 
of their programme difficult, but it is impossible to contend 
that the Protocol was simply scrapped on account of its origin. 
Continuity in foreign policy has been a tradition in Great 
l^tain which Conservatives, perhaps more than any other 
party, have been inclined to follow, and, though the majority 
in the new Parliament contained a certain number of men who 
favoured isolationism, this was certainly not the attitude of the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Austen Chamberlain. 

We are too near [he said in the House of Commons on 5 March 
1925] to the Continent to rest indifferent to what goes on there. At 
periods in our history we have sought to withdraw ourselves from all 
European interests . « • but no nation can live, as we live, wthia 
twenty miles of the Continent of Europe and remain indifferent to 
the peace and security of the Continent . , . nor is it in that spirit of 
and, at the same time, short-sighted isolation, that wc shaU 
exercise now, when we speak in consultation with the free sclfr 
govemii^ Dominions of a great Empire, our mission anH our 
infiuence in the world. 

The most that can be claimed as a result of the political situa- 
tion in Great Britain is that it delayed the formation of an 
unmediate and possibly precipitate judgement: the new 
Government was faced with urgent problems in Russia, arising 
out of the ‘Zinoviev letter’ (see p. 107), and in Eg^^it, conse- 
quent upon the murder of Sir Lee Stack in November 1924 (see 
P- * 37 )- It consequently asked, with every justification, for 
further time to consider its attitude to the Protocol, and it is 
possible that in the interval objections not at first apparent may 
have become increasingly evident. 

The chief reason, however, for the rejection of the Protocol 
m^ubtedly in the attitude of the British overseas 
Domimons. Theh opposition wras partly due to fear of inter- 
ference with their domestic sovereignty in such matters as 
^gration, m view of modifications made in the text of the 
document at the instance of the Japanese. But fundamentaUv 
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it was based on a growing ax-ersion bom the whole idea of 
becoming inx'olved in the application of sanctions in oooie* 
quence of the Imperial tie connecting the Dominioiis mdi 
Great Britain. Geographically remote, as they at this time 
appeared, from the probable danger-sp>ots of the world, tihe 
E)o min ions xiewed with increasing distaste a prospect rf 
European entanglement. In Canada, whose proximity to the 
United States encouraged s^nmpathy with American isolatkiii- 
ism, this attitude had long been apparent. It had coloured her 
puliev at Geneva, as we have seen, from the days of the Fust 
Assembly, and it was xoiced in flic rather ominous lemaihs 
with which her delegate, M. Dandurand, had marred the 
umeserx ed acceptance of the Protocol in the debates o£ die 

Assembly: 

In this association of mutual insurance gainst fire, the risks 
assumed bv the different States are not equal. Wc live in a fireproof 
house, far from inflammable materials. 

South Africa, too, was already inclined to adopt the wew of 
the true functions of the League subsequenUy exprt^ by 
General Smuts at a meeting of the Ro>-al Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs (January 1 930) : 


There are a few traces stiU of the old order m the Covenaau 
They disappear; opinion is hardening apinst 

thev have ne«r been put into force; pubhc t^wnion is hardening 
against those cLuiscs- 

India ato fcaml a diapn.portionatt 

.Souths in the enforcement of samdkms. tme egmllf mtn.^ 
promising in their opposition m ^ 

a number of counmo »toch had 

“* ^ t what they entailed had become more appa«^ 

of .he Prohxni wa. memr-O.. 

*3mnai, iSJOsP- ‘5^. 
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and the df was administered by Mr Chamberlain in !ii$ 
address to the Council of the League on 12 March 1925. 


The Locarno Agreements 

Yet it remained evident, and was universally agreed, that 
some form of guarantee against the main dangers threatening 
European peace was indispensable, more especially if that 
which the Covenant had been supposed to supply was in- 
creaangly regarded as illusory. ^Nith nunor occasions of con- 
flict, indeed, the League might still be presumed able to cope, 
but to deal with the menace, which could not be indefinitely 
postponed, of a resived and powerful Germany, something 
more definite and specific was required before France or her 
Eastern Allies could be expected to co-operate in disarmament. 
A general system of sanctions having apparently broken dow n, 
attention was re-directed to the possibilities of regional agree- 
ments. The objection to such a system of local groupings is that 
it tends to promote counter-alliances, and that, once formed, 
the alliances on both sides will probably persbt, irrcspectis c of 
the merits of the policy pursued by their members, and may 
even become a formidable instrument of aggression. These 


objections are largely met if both parties to a possible dispute 
are combined in the same group, by a system of mutual 
guarantee against aggression, and agreements for the peaceful 
solution of their differences. A solution of this kind, so far as the 
Rhineland frontier was concerned, was suggested by Germany 
as early as 1922. Germany then proposed to France to enter 
into mutual pledges with the Powers interested in the Rhine to 
atetain from war for a generation, another disinterested Power 
being included in the pact as trustee. M. Poincare, then in 
pow-cr in France, had, however, rejected this adsance as ‘a 
clumsy manoeusTe’. The offer was tssice repeated in t923, 
with no better success, but at the close of 1924 a hint was 
conveyed by Lord D’Abernon, the British Ambassador in 
Ber^, tl^t the time svas ripe for a renewal of the proposal. 
While British opinion had usually been rclucunt to enter into 
general commitments in unpredictable circumst.inces, a 
guarantee limited to the frontiers of France and Belgium was 
more in line with the traditional poUcy of this country, and 
more obvmusly restricted to meeting a direct threat to British 
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^ratcgic interests,' and the approaching rgection rf the 
Geneva Protocol was likely to turn the mind of France to the 
fa\ Durable consideration of an alternative, though less general, 
method of attaining security. The German proposal was con- 
sequently revived, and transmitted to Paris on 9 February 

1925- 

Frcnch opinion was not immediately favourable, and 
decision was delayed by governmental changes in France, 
Belgium, and Germany. The death of President Ebert, in 
February 1925, and his succession in the Reich by Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg seemed at first unpropidous to a 
policy of reconciliation. The fail of the Theunis Cabinet in 
Belgium prevented that coimtry from immediately devoting its 
attention to the quesdon, and the defeat of M. Herriot in April 
caused a further inierrupdon. The new French Foreign 
Sccrctarv', M. Briand, was, however, a man with whom Mr 
Austen Chamberlain was able to establish pardcularly cordial 
reladons, and a provisional welcome was given to the proposal 
by the middle of May. 

There cre, however, difficuldes on the German side as well, 
though Germany had inidated the proposal. M. Briand stipu- 
lated, as a condition, that Germany should enter the League 
without resenations, and this was difficult for a Government 
resting on a precarious majority derived from a coalition 
peculiarly dependent on Nationalist support. The Reich 
wished to make its entry into the League conditional on the 
evacuation not only of the Ruhr but of the first Rhineland zone, 
and also claimed a special sUtus in regard to Article 16 of the 
Covenant.* Germany also desired to keep the question of a 
Rhineland pact completely severed from that of a settlement of 
her eastern frontiers, while France not unnaturally saw a vital 

connexion between the two problems. 

Hn.ve\cr, negotiations progressed favourably enough to 
permit of the assembly of the Conference of Locarno on 


» AH r ir iTTcair^t wart hi%x been fought to pr^ent one great 

«• l nrr,r»r and at tbc same lime dominating the coastt of the Channel 


ar.i the m U the Low Countriet- ... The issue 

H-c :nt^ ■ Speech by .Vlr (afterwards Sir) Austen ChamberUm. House of Com- 

» c;rrn..r.v proUblv .hat piiWic opinion .1 horn* no. pcnml onKT 

rc- t«.t.on in sancuoos dmxud lo praerNC Poland from Rinaan aggrenan. 
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C October, and in the genial atmosphere of that charming 
locality agreement was speedily reached. The difficulty relating 
to Article i6 of the Covenant was met by the incorporation of 
a pass^ from the Protocol, limiting co-operation ‘in the 
degree which geographical position and particular situation as 
reg^ armaments aUow*, and this was interpreted in Germany 
as fvtf-nHing, in her case, to a refusal to allow the transit of 
troops. The German delates yielded on the point of simul- 
taneously concluding the eastern arbitration treaties, while the 
question of the Rhineland evacuation had been eliminated, by 
agreement, from the agenda. Understandings were, however, 
arrived at at Locarno for the alleviation of some of the con- 
ditions of the occupation; a German Commissioner for the 
occupied territories • was to be appointed, forces were to be 
reduced to ‘a figure approaching the normal’, and the evacua- 
tion of the first zone, which actually began in December 1925, 
ami was finished by i February 19261 was indicated as an 
immediate prospect On 15 October the Conference was 
brought to a happy conclusion by the initialing of the whole 
complex of documents constituting the Locarno Pact. These 
comprised, in addition to the final protocol: 

L A treaty of mutual guarantee of the Franco-Gcrman and 
Belgo-Geiman frontiers between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy. 

ii. - Arbitration conventions between Germany and Belgium and 

between Germany and France. 

iii. Arbitration treaties between Germany and Poland and 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

iv. A.Franco-Polish and Franco-Czechoslovak treaty for mutual 
assistance in case of aggression by Germany. 

The difficulty, arising from the reluctance of the British 
Dominions to accept commitments for the preservation of 
European security, was avoided by a clause (Article 9), 
exempting the British Dominions and India from obligations 
under the Treaty, unless specifically accepted. The passage of 
the Pact through the German Reichstag was not achieved 
without considerable difficulty, but the support of President 
Ifindenbu^ enabled a majority of 291 to 174 to be secured. 
The Treaties were signed in London on i December. 

The immediate effect on international relations in Eurooe 
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undoubtedly most fovourablc. Tlic nse of 
sccurirv which the Britisfa guarantee impiantMi m the of 
Frenchmen aixl Germans had an in^xxtance &r ontwciglBi^ 
that of the Question whether, on occasion ansiiig, it would 
prove pcissiblc for Great Britain to fiilfil her obligatiaQs. A 
democracy can hardly resort to war widaout >h^ support of 
nationai opinkwi, and, while it is comparathndv easy to 
this on the side of a known alK% the existence of two ^ternative 
allies or opponents complicates the ntnatkm. Daring the 
preceding an outbreak of war, sympathy may very wdl have 
raJiied to the side wiiich eventoally pkoves to be Ac aggressor; 
a sudden tciU-fatf is then difficult. It is still more probable that^ 
in such a case, public c^imioQ would be hopelesly divided on 
the merits. So long, howTevTcr, as British mterventioa was 
feared by the potential aggressors of both skies, it seemed 
unlikeiv Aat the realitv- of the Pact wookl be pot to the test. 
To scare the uar-makcr from his purpose is a more useful task 
Aan to arrest or ddeat him vchen his offence has been emn- 
miitcd. At the time of its adoptkm, at any rate, the Locarno 
Pact ’i^■a5 a nv>5t effective and fonnidaUe looking scaiecnnr, 
v%h:ch went far to justifr the opinion of its creator, Mr Austen 
Cbaniberlain, that iti erection marked ‘the real dhidii^ Kne 
bccvv ecn Ac years of and the years of peace’. 


VI 

THE SETTLEMENT IN EASTERN EUROPE 

I N Eastern Europe, the devasuting processes of war, rc\ o- 
h2tion,and sclMctcrmination had shattered the pre-existing 
structure like a v'ast earthquake. The history of this region, 
for four or five years, was a record of the final shocks and conviil- 
sions of this volcanic disturbance, and, when it subsided, the 
rents which it had made in the political landscape were trace- 
able firom the Arctic Ocean in the north to the Black Sea and 
Adriatic in the south of the continenL Each of the two mam 
centres of upheaval, operating respectively upon the Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian E mpi re s , had its peculiar and distinct 
characteristics. In Russia the sundering force was, in ultimate 
analysis, the lateral tenrion cxerdsedb>’ the conflicting pr^liucal 
ideals of the East and the West: its effect was to sever the semi* 
Asiatic Power of Russia more completely firom Europe b\ a 
single fissure, continuous except for the short break between 
Estonia and Finland, where the Union of Soriet S>cia!iit 
Republics still maintained contact with the Baltic and Western 
dvilizatioii. 

The BeiAc SiaUs md Finland 

In thb Baltic sector a condition of stabilitN' was soon attained, 
£m- the Soviet Government at this time recognized in principle 
the rig^t of the seceding states to self-determination, it 

aimed at penetrating them with its political ideals, and thereby 
bringing them within the Soviet system as a federation of 
autonomous communities. In Finland, though its independence 
had been formally acknowiedged as early as Januarj- 1918, the 
Soviet propaganda led to dvil war, and ultimately to a ‘\\ hitc' 
reason, which, during the Allied occupation of the .\rchangel 
r^:ion and Murmansk, started an advance against the Ruiiian>, 
animated by hopes of the fall of Bolshevism. The withdrawal 
of the Allies, however, in the spring of 1920, forced the Finr.bb 
Government to m^tiate for peace, and terms were arranged at 
Dorpat, on 14 October, by which the former boundaries of the 
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Grand Dudiy were confirmed, except for the addition of a nar- 
row strip between Murmansk and Norway, which gave Finland 
an outlet to the Arctic Ocean. Further disputes arose, however, 
in consequence of the situation in cast Kareha, where the 
population, which was of Finnish nationality, rebelled against 
the Soviet Government in November. As the Treaty of Dorpat 
had made provisions for the autonomy, under Russian 
sovereignty, of this region, which the Finns alleged to have been 
violated, foe matter was submitted by Finland to the League 
of Nations and foe Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The Court, however, decided that it had no jurisdiction, and 
foe Finnish efforts on behalf of their ELarelian kinsmen were 
therefore ineffective. 

The only other question which brought Finland within foe 
purview of international history was that of foe Aaland Islands. 
These islands, which had been ceded to Russia, with Finland, 
by Sweden in i8og, were desirous of exercising foe right of self- 
determination by a reunion with Sweden. The question was 
referred to foe League of Nations in June 1920, and was 
decided In favour of Finhtnd, subject to a number of guarantees 
to saf^ard foe rights of foe population. The case is of import- 
ance, not only as foe first instance in which foe League inter- 
vened in a question of foe allocation of territory, but also 
because of foe important principles which it laid down, 
r^;arding foe practice of self-determination. 


Break-up of Austria-Hungary 


The seismic disturbance to foe north was, therefore, com- 

paradvdy unimportant in its international reactions until a 

considerably later date, except where, in combination with the 

convulsion which had wrecked Germany and the catastrophic 

^ption in foe former domains of foe Habsburg Monarchy, 

it had resulted in foe re-emei^ence of Poland upon the map, 

like some forgotten volcanic island. It was in foe Danubian 

basin that foe political earthquake had produced its most 

complex ^d sp^tacular results, where it amounted, indeed, to 

an explosion which had blown foe whole area to unrecognizable 
firagments. 


The §oxm which these fragments assumed upon foe map had 
a suggestive likeness to foe jaws of a hungry dog closing upon 
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an already well-gnawed cutlet, which was following another 
morsel down the animal’s throat: the cutlet represented the 
meagre remains of Austria, Hungary was the meat already 
swallowed, the upper and low'er jaws were respectively Czecho- 
--Ovakia and Yugoslavia, while the muscles which worked them 
were comprised in Roumania, the third member of what was 
shortly to be knowm as the Litde Entente. Oudying portions 
of the vanished Empire were included in Italy and Poland, 
bringing the total number of pieces to seven* 

Economic Effects 

The economic dislocation produced by such a catacipm 
beggars description. The pre-war system constituted a sin^ 
customs area, the external trade of which was directed by 
elaborate and costly railway communications to the Adriatic 
ports of Trieste and Fiume, for, though the natural oudet for 
its commerce was by the navigable s^'stem of the Danube to 
the Black Sea, the remoteness of this waterway firom the main 
centres of Euroi>can economic actirity and the political im- 
certainties connected with a passage through the Straits to the 
Mediterranean had directed the flow to the west The financial 
and commercial heart of the region was centred in Vienna: the 
country drew its supplies of industrial material prcdominandy 
from Bohemia, where a large prop>ortion of its manufacturing 
industry' was also situated, while from the a^cultural plain of 
Hungary , and the districts now included in Yugoslavia and 
Roumania, came abundant supplies of essential foocktuffs. 
Now the lines of communication, both natural and artificial, 
were blocked, imf>eded, or diverted, the balance between 
agriculture and manufacturing industry destroyed, and the 
reciprocal flow of the internal trade of a ^at coxnmeraal umt 
dammed in c\'ery direction by the tariff walls of a jealous 

economic nationalism. 

Austria 

In this predicament it was. Austria which fared the worst. 
The factoacs which lay within her territory had drawn their 

0.1 from Galicia, their coal and many of them 

from %.hat was now Czechoslovakia, which was in 

the centre of her former industrial activity. Vienna was a 
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metropolis which had lost its raison (Tetre; a heart from which 
every vital artery had been ruthlessly severed- Constructed to 
serve as a financial and commerci^ centre for a great and 
thriving Empire, it stood meaningless among the mountains ol 
Austria, almost like those ruins of a bygone cirilization o\ er 
which the traveller wonders in the desert. But for such 
semblances of life as might be evoked from her by the galvanic 
stimulus of foreign chanty, Austria appeared to be dead. 

It was fortunate for her that her helpless plight was not 
destined to appeal in vain to the sympathy of her neighbours. 
It was manifest, indeed, that this was a case in which charity 
and self-interest coincided. If the Austrian people were not to 
be driven by sheer desperation into the chaos of Bolshevism, or 
irresistibly impelled towards that Anschluss with Germany 
which the Allies feared and their treaty prohibited, it was 
necessary that the country should be subsidi2ed. But the help 
which was to be afforded to her was also dictated by a genuinely 
altruistic sentiment, into which no thought of political advan- 


strange 


proximate cause of the war was an Austrian ultimatum, that 
she should never have been regarded, even in the bitterest days 


of the struggle, with the feelings of hostility and detestation 


which had been aroused against Germany. It was German 


aggression which had for years been anticipated both in Great 
Britain and in France, These anticipations had not only been 
stimulated by a succession of actual crises, but by the univers- 
ally accepted and probably justified belief that ‘Dcr Tag' was 
habitually toasted in German military circles; ihcv were 
fostered by a continuous flow of satire in the columns of Puruk 


since the days of the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger (1896], and 
are even implied in so pacifist a work as Sir Norman Angcll s 
Great lUusioRy published in 1909. Moreover, from the outbreak 
of the war to its close, hostile sentiment had been concentrated 
upon Germany by such actions as the violation of Belgian 
neutraUty, the introduction of poison gas, the sinking of the 
Lusitama^ and the execution of Nurse Cavcil. Austria had 
escaped all this. In thinking of Austrians, most Englishmen 
thought of the gay social life of Vienna, of mouniainccring 
friendships with the Tyrolese, of Austrian gentlemen with a 
kindred passion for sport, and, if only the dispute with Serbia 
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could have been isolated, there can be little doubt that the 
pre\'ailing s^inpathies in Great Britain would have favoured the 
chastisement by Austria of a people regarded, however unfairly, 
as a horde of uncivilized banditti. France, too, entertained no 
grudge against Austria,' from whom, apart from her alliance 
with Germany, she anticipated no danger, and with ^^u>m she 
had no outstanding quarrel. Even Italy, in spite of traditional 
animosities, had been, until the war, Austria’s ally: her terri- 
torial ambitions were now satiated in Austria proper, *and what 
remained of them was concentrated on Croadans, who by the 
part they had played in Austrian service had always been the 
special object of Italian hatred, and who now formed part of 
the distinct and even unfriendly State of Yugoslavia. For these 
reasons, the part played by Austria was as easy to forget as to 
forgive, and there was no obstacle to prevent the assistance 
dictated alike by pity and policy firom being immediately 
mobilized in a practical form. By the irony of fate, the first 
steps towards the necessary assistance devolved upon the 
Reparation Commission, which w^as requested by the Supreme 
Council, in May 1919, to take up the question, not of reparation 
but of relief. In April 1920, the basis of relief was broadened to 
include the support of ex-neutrals, by the constitution of an 
International Relief Credits Committee, in consultation with 
w'hich the Reparation Commission authorized the issue of 
bearer bonds charged upon the assets and revenues of Austria, 
and vested with priority over the costs of reparation under the 
Treaty. In February 1921, the four principal Allied Powers 
agreed to suspend their claims, both for reparation and the 
repayment of relief bonds, if their example were followed by 
die other creditors, and they took the important step of referring 
the further solution of the problem to the League of Nations. 
Meanwhile it became apparent that the recovery of Austria 
necessitated not only relief but drastic financial reconstruction, 
a complete collapse being only staved off, in February 1922, 
throueh advances made from public funds by Great Britain, 
France. Iiaiv, and Czechoslovakia. Later in the year a com- 
plete scheme of reconstruction was put fo^*ard by the Finanaal 
Committee of the League, and adopted in October 1^2, 

This aimed firsdy at the effective control and refom 
Austrian finances, and secondly at the facilitauon of loans m the 
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private market, throu^ the guarantee of the four signatory 
Powers, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia, and 
of any other countries willing to participate- It ^tituied a 
Committee of Control composed of representatives of the 
guaranteeing Governments, and appointed a Commissioner 
General, representative of the Lea^c, and purposely drav-m 
from a neutral Power (the Nethcriands), to supervise the pro- 
gramme of reform. It further instituted a new Bank of Issue, 
vested with the sole right of issuing notes, and independent of 
government controL 

The necessary l^islation was passed by the Austrian Parlia- 
ment in November 1922. Inflation ceased, and the situation 
was so far improved as to admit of the flotation of the t^'o loans 
in February and April 1923, the first guaranteed by the four 
Powers abwe mentioned and Belgium, while, for the second, 
additionai guarantees were obtained from Sweden, Holland, 
and Denmark. Both issues were extremely successful, the 
second being everywhere over-subscribed within a few hours. 
For the time being Austria appeared to have good prospects of 
recovery. 

Tbi Bwrgenland Dispute 

During the period which elapsed between the signature of 
the Treaty of St Germain and the reconstruction of Austria 
imder the auspices of the League, the apparently hopeless 
position of the country depressed its inhabitants into a state 
of political apathy, out of which they were temporarily aroused 
on one occasion only. This was in connexion with the dispute 
which arose with her companion in misfortune and former 
associate, Hungary, over the question of the Burgcnland. The 
Burgenland was a strip of territory in western Hungary, the 
frontier cS which was, at the nearest point, within fifteen miles 
of Vienna, This district had been transferred by the Treaties 
of St Germain and Trianon from Hungary to Austria on racial 
grorads, which were reinforced by strategic considerations, 
during Bda Kun*s Bolshevist regime in Hungary. Of its 
330,000 inhabitants, 235,000 were German, while of the 
remainder only about 25,000 were of Mag\ar stock. The 
^on was also of economic importance to Austria, being an 
important source of food-supplies, and has been described as 
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the ‘kitchen-garden of Vienna*. The Allies therefine deter- 
mined upon the transference of the territory to Austria ivkhcmt 
the formality of a plebiscite, which they considered superfluous 
though it was in fhet at first requested by both the parties con- 
cerned. At the date of ratification of the Treaty of Trianon, 
however, the Burgenland was still in Hungarian occupation, 
and, when the day arrived fi>r its evacuation, ccmtrri was 
assumed by bands of Hungarian irr^ulars, who gected the 
Austrian gendarmerie, and defied the Commission appointed 
to supeiA-ise the transfer. An impasse was thus creat^ which 
was met by an offer of Italian me^ationin October 1921. The 
principal bone of contention was the town of Sopron or Oden- 
burg, near the new Hungarian firontier, which was said to 
contain a large Magyar element. It was agreed to decide the 
ultimate fate of this town and the surrounding xillages by a 
plebiscite, which was held on 14 and 15 December and resulted 
in a decisive vote for union with Hungary being returned by 
some 87 per cent of the registered \otcrs. But too short a time 
had been allowed for the satisfactory revision of the registers, 
and, two da\^ before the plebiscite, the Austrian delegation bad 
resigned in protest. The Conference of Ambassadors, however, 
which seems to have imperfectly appreciated the grmmds for 
Austrian dissatisfaction, decided to lecc^nizc the plebiscite, 
Sopron was handed over in January 1922, Considerable feeling 
was thus aroused, though in February the Austrian Govem- 
ment accepted the inevitable and agreed to recognize the 

transfer. 


Events in Hwtga^ 

The history of this incident illustrates the fact that the 
Mag>ars of Hungary, though placed by Uic ^ sm 

almcKt equally depressing situation, were 

quiescent temperament than the ^ 

ia^s’s Of its enemies, was considerably more di^t of 
Permission, on mUitary grounds, to Ronmama to occupy t^ 
porarilv a considerable sector of Hungan^ 

wl^S carrfed^n for some 

I.. nrkiim:)nia but also with 
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This episode was foUowcd, after a Roumanian occupation which 
sowed the seeds of a lasting bitterness, by a ‘White counter- 
revolution of a monarchist complexion which had set up a 
Habsburg archduke as ‘administrator’ of the Hungarian Cro^ 
during its abeyance, the abolition of the Monarchy having 
never been recognized in Hungary nor, indeed, stipulated in the 
Treaty of Trianon. The Allies, however, refused to permit the 
return of a Habsburg administration, and the archduke 
acquiesced in thLs decision. But in March iQ2i, and again in 
October, the dovecotes were fluttered by the arrival in Hun- 
gary of the ex-King Charles. On the first of these occasions, 
Charles withdrew to Switzerland in response to protests from 
the Allies and an ultimatum fi-om Czechoslovakia, but the 
second Puisck created a more serious situation. Taking advan- 


tage of the disturbances in the Burgenland, the ex-King arrived 
there by aeroplane on 20 October and began a march upon 
Budapest. In this emergency, the Hungarian Government 
acted correcdy, and the coup was successfully opposed by troops 


under their orders, with the result that. 


on the 28th, the 


monarchist forces were defeated and their leader arrested on 


the following day. This, however, did not allay the excitement 
and alarm occasioned in the surrounding Succession States, and 


especially in Czechoslovakia: Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 


mobilized, and M. Benes adopted so threatening an attitude 
that a curious situation arose, wherein Hungary was appealing 
to the protection of the Allies against the militant insistence of 
Czechoslovakia. On 7 November the ex-King was safely con- 
veyed to Madeira, where he died in the following year, but the 
energetic pressure of M. BeneS by no means ceased with the 
remov^ of the main cause of the crisis. He insisted, under 
threats of military intervention, not only on the deposition of 
Charles and the legal exclusion of the Habsburgs from the 
throne, but also upon an indemnity for the costs of mobilization. 
This last demand was rejected, but his policy was otherwise 
successful, for in November legislation was passed which, while 
retaining Hungary’s right to monarchical government, formally 
excluded Charles and changed the right of succession from a 
hereditary to an elective basis, while, by a separate declaration, 
the Hungarian Government bound itself to exclude the Habs- 
burgs, and to make no election without the consent of the 

o 
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Conference of Ambassadors, The matter thercibre ternunaled 
in a substantial victory for the fbrc^ul diplomacy of M* 
and his associates. 

The Austrth Hungarian Suecession SUUes 

It \^*as, in fact, fear of their neighbours, and rf Hungary in 
particular, as the only State with griev ances against all of them, 
which bound the three ‘satiated’ Succession States, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Roumania, in a close understanding. 
It mav even be said that the association of different elements 
within the borders of two of these States was partially attribut- 
able to the same motive. As the name itself implies, Czecho- 
slo\ akia was made up of two distinct if kindred peoples, differ- 
ing in culture, speech, historical traditions, and economic 
oudook, and geographically dirided by a range of mountains 
from which all the natural communications on the Slovak side 
led southward into Hungary. But the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom of the Yugosla\-s was a still more precarious unity. 
It represented, as a contributor to the Histoiy of the Peau Ca^er- 
enct of Paris ^ points out, an ideal ‘conceived by literary men and 
\'isionaries’, and precipitately adopted in the abnormal con- 
dition? of war. Perhaps it would be more exact to say that it 
represented the fusion of two ideals, a Greater Serbian move- 
ment from Belgrade, and a project for the union of the Serb, 
Croat, and Slovene peoples within the boundaries of the former 
Habsburg Empire into an autonomous State with its capital at 
Zaereb. The latter appears to hav-e been the solution TOntem- 
plated bv the resolution of the Croatian National Parliament, 
passed on 20 October 1918. But though the credentials of die 
Committee which offered the crown to King AlexandCT ot 
I December have been called in question, it seems probable 
that the union with Serbia had at the time the general supp<^ 
of Yugoslav opinion, though i-- musi be remember^ that the 
adsanta-e of presenting a united front to the Italian cla^ 
under th<“ Treaty of Loudon played an important part m to 
decision. But Croat and Serb are anjU-n^trf couple, 
ftindamental differences in mentality. The arc » 

of primitive peasants, but lately emci^d m 35 ° 

Turkish domination; the Groats have European memories of 

• VcL i*. p. 17 »- 
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a kingdom dating as far back as the tenth century; the influences 
by which they have been mdhlded have been Roman rather 
than Byzantine. The Croats are Catholics, the Serbs Orthodox, 
and though the two peoples speak the same language, they use 
different alphabets. The Yugoslav nation was in fact held 
together in a state of tension by external pressure, and there was 
danger that, like the bulb of annealed glass known as a Rupert’s 
drop, it might altogether disintegrate when the pressure was 
relaxed. 

Roumania and the Little Entente 

The third member of what was known as the ‘Little Entente’ 
was impelled to a policy of alhance by a far more serious com- 
bination of irredentist dangers than either of her two associates. 
From Bulgaria she had retained the Dobrudja, as spoils of the 
Balkan War of 1913, though on ethnic grounds it was indis- 
putably Bulgar. Hungary had not only been deprived in her 
favour of Transylvania, but was embittered by the recollections 
of the Roumanian occupation occasioned by Bela Kun’s regime, 
which had been accompanied by acts of spoliation not easily 
forgotten or forgiven, and had brought Roumania into open 
collision with the Supreme Council of the Allies. Besides this, 
Roiimania had a precarious hold on Bessarabia, which the 
Soriet Government refused to recognize, and which, grounded 
as it was on the vote of an irregularly constituted Bessarabian 
Council, was not recognized by the Allies until March 1920, 
when the collapse of Roumanian recalcitrancy induced them to 
adopt a more favourable attitude. Even then the Treaty of 
28 October, implementing this recognition, W2is not supported 
by the United States or ratified by the Powers except Great 
Britain, while it evoked immediate protests from the Russian 
Gwemment Roumama was thus sorely in need of friends, and 
M. Take Jonescu’s policy was consequently directed towards a 
general defemive alliance between the five ‘victor’ States of the 
r^on, i.e. with Greece and Poland as well as between the three 
who ^bsequently formed the Little Entente. Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, however, were determined not to enter into 
M MP-Russian combination, both because of the sentimental 
he tetween Slavomc peoples, and because they believed in 
Russian recovery and consequently regarded the cxisung 
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frontier with Russia, either in Poland or elsewhere, as 
ously unstable. The real initiator of the Entente was 
M. Bene§ of Czechoslovakia, who began by enterio^ into a 
purely bilateral convention with Yugoslavia, in Augurt 1920, 
which was directed towards the maintenance of the Treaty of 
Trianon and mutu<d defence against Hungarian aggression. 
Preparations were at once made for the conclusion of a similar 
agreement between Czechoslovakia and Roumania, but before 
it had gone farther the first Putsch of the ex-King Charlm 
increased the urgency of the step proposed, and on 23 April 
1021, a second bilateral agreement of substantially the same 
kind as the first was signed by Czechoslovakia and Roumania. 
The triple nexus of treaties was completed on 7 June by a 
convention between Yugoslavia and Roumania, which differed 
from those concluded with Czechoslovakia in being aimed not 
only at Hungarian but also at Bulgarian aggression. Thu^ 
when Charles made his second appearance, the Little Entente 
was really in being, and this no doubt accoimted for the energy 
with which M. BeneS pursued his policy, and the success which 
he achieved. Roumania, however, showed during the criBis 
comparatively little solidarity with the remaining members of 

the Entente. 


Effects of Hungarian Reconstruction, 1923-4 

A glance at a map will emphasize a point to which allusion 
has already been made— the paramount importance of the 
Hungarian danger in uniting the Litde Entente. Czecho- 
slovakia is geographically a part of central Europe; a natural 
ally of France and Poland,^ on guard against the threat of 
German expansion; Yugoslavia and Roumania have com^n 
Balkan affiliations, facing a possible Bulgarian medent^; 
in the meanwhile, if Hungary is discounted, Roumama ,s nairiy 
preoccupied with Russia, and Yugoslavia with Italy ^d ffic 

scared of course a general interest in the maintenance of ^ 
LStorial setUement; on a broad classification tirey bdl^ 

individual preoccupations of each were likely to become 

X This natural aUiance was in fact impeded by a traditional antipathy betwao. 
C»cchs and Poles. 
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prominent if the tension created by fear of Hungary were 
relaxed. In 1923 this effect was product by the discovery that 
Hungary, like Austria, was financially dependent upon the 
goodwill of her neighbours and ready to submit to a scheme of 
reconstruction modelled closely upon that which had proved so 
successful in the case of Austria. The necessary arrangements, 
which were completed in May 1924, won the approval and 
support of the Litde Entente, and the relief to their anxieties 
brought about, to some extent, a new orientation of each 
member’s policy. When France, whose adventure in the Ruhr 
had alienated British support and increased the risk of disturb- 
ance in Germany, made advances in January 1924 with the 
object of extending the system of alliance which had begun 
with the Franco-Polish Treaty of 1921, the immediate reactions 
of the separate members of the Little Entente differed from one 
another, France secured at once a treaty with Czechoslovakia 
(24 January 1924), but Roumania, for the moment, refused 
the overture; while Yugoslavia was actually engaged at the 
time in signing a treaty with Italy, in circumstances to which 
our attention must now be turned. 

ItalihTugoslav Relations 

If the external policy of Yugoslavia had been directed against 
the possible irredentism of Hungary and Bulgaria, her internal 
unity was largely maintained by the pressure of Italian claims 
on the Adriatic coast-line. Based as these were upon promises 
made by Great Britain and France in the Treaty of London 
(26 April 1915), they had the substantial support of three out 
of the four Great Powers who controlled the Peace Conference. 
President Wilson, indeed, would have disregarded the Treaty, 
of which he said that he had never heard imtil his arrival in 
Paris, but the British and French memorandum of February 
1920 ^ shows clearly that these Powers considered themselves 
bound to give at least partial effect to its obligations. In con- 
testing the Italian claims, it was obvious that a Yugoslavia 
which included a former belligerent ally, Serbia, stood in a 
strongs position than a new State carved exclusively from the 
possessions of a defeated enemy. And circumstances prolonged 
the struggle with Italy for beyond the termination of the Peace 

* HifUfiy qJ thg Ptaee Ctmftrmea of Paris, voL v, p. 433. 
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Conference Though the main question of the frontier was 
settled in February 1921 by the Treaty of Rapallo, tibe fili- 
mtenng of the poet D’Annunzio, who seized and occupied 
tiumt in September 1919 and was not finally ejected until 
January' 1921, brought a new difficulty into the situation, since 
the port still remained in Ital i a n hands and was the scene of 
repeated nationalist disturbances. The problem was, indeed, 
not completely solved by the signature of an Italo-Yugoslav 
agreement on 23 October 1922, for this was followed on the 
30th by the commencement of Mussolini’s dictatorship in Italy, 
an e\ent which did not seem to augur well for the continuance 
of a conciliatory foreign policy. The frontier remained un^ 
delimited in its most contentious sector, and the appointment 
of General Giardino as Governor of Fiume in March 1922 gave 
rise to serious misgivings, for he appeared from his actions to 
be obeying instructions to incorporate the town in Italy in 
every respect; more especially since his arrival coincided 
closely in date with the Cbrfu incident.^ The question was, 
however, finally settled by an agreement signed in Rome on 
27 January 1924, together with a useful Tact of Friendship 
and cordial Collaboration’ between the parties, which was 
executed simultaneously. By this arrangement the original 
solution creating a Free State of Fiume was abandoned, and 
the greater part of the disputed territory was incorporated in 
Italy, leaving Yugoslavia in possession of the adjacent Port 
Baros and provided with satisfactory economic &cilities in the 
main harbour. Though the question of Fiume was thus settled, 
the terms were more palatable to the Serbian than the Croatian 
and Slovene sections of Yugoslav opinion, and the internal 
tension was not diminished. The Serbian requirements of 
access to the sea had been satisfied in May 1923, by a conven- 
tion with Greece, affording to Yugoslavia a ‘Free Zone* in the 
port of Salonika, which, however, was not fonnaUy handed 
over until 1925. 


Albania 

‘Friendship and cordial collaboration* did not, however, 
show much promise of permanence. A state of affairs in which 
one nation looks at the sea while another controls most of its 

* Sec p. 93. 
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ports is hardly conducive to harmonious relations. But a phase 
of the Adriatic question specially calculated to bring into con- 
flict the rival interests of Italy and Yugoslavia was that con- 
nected with the status of Albania, Although, prior to the grant 
of autonomy in 1912, that coimtry was politically a part of 
Turkey, it was suflBciently a separate region to be an object of 
interest not only to the neighbouring Balkan States, but in 
particular to Italy and Austria-Hungary. Both these Great 
Powers are believed to have expended considerable sums in 
subsidizing the local politicians, and, from the date of its 
existence as an autonomous unit, it may be described as a sort 
of Adriatic Constantinople, whose continued existence was 


pressed by the conflicting jealousies of its neighbours. 
During the Balkan War of 1912, the resistance of both Italv 
and Austria-Hungary to the emei^ence of a third Power on the 
Adriatic defeated the attempts of the Balkan alhes to dis- 
member it, and in July 1913, the Conference of .Ambassadon 
m London declared Albama an independent sovereign State. 
P^ of the country were, however, eyed covetously by Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Greece; Austria-Hungary regarded it as a 
speaal sphere of her interest, whUe Italy was nenous of the 
pupation by any important Power of the fine harbour of 
Valona, sKty ^es from the Italian coast, w hich controls the 
act^ to the Adriatic, Even before her intervention in the War 
Italy occupied the Island of Sasseno, at the entrance to th^ 

^ she occupied Valona itself. 

Valona. She had, however, an uncomfortable time at Sc hands 
^ was agn^ ^^een Italy and the Albanian^GovemrSlt, 


in 
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Conference of Ambassadors, on 9 November 1921, confinned 

the 1913 frontier, subject to the further delimitation of certain 

portions. 

On the same day a remarkable declaration was signed in 
Pans by the British, French, Italian, and Japanese Govern- 
ments. This instrument recognized in an emphatic way the 
paramount interest of Italy, and declared that in the event of 
an appeal to the League by Albania for the preservation of her 
territorial integrity, their representatives on the Council would 
recommend that the restoration of the frontiers should be 
ent^ted to Italy. This declaration was the subject of some 
criticism as a derogation from the principles of the League.^ 
Enough has here been said to indicate to the reader the c»- 
plosive possibilities of a situation of which more will be heard 
at a later stage. 


Thi Corfu Incident 

It w'as out of the work of delimitation ordered by the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors in November 1921 that an incident 
occurred which may be regarded as an early test of the working 
of the post-war system. On 27 August 1923, an Italian General 
ynth three other Italian companions and an Albanian were 
murdered on Greek soil in the neighbourhood of Janina while 
canning out the work of delimitation. After an ultimatum 
vividly reminiscent of that delivered by Austria to Serbia in 
1914, and a submissive reply of much the same tenor as the 
Serbian, the Italian Government sent a squadron to the Greek 
island of Corfu, which it occupied after a bombardment which 
caused casualties among some unfortunate Greek and Armenian 
refugees from Anatolia, who were housed in the obsolete 
fortress. On i September two Notes were delivered, one from 
the Greek Government to the Council of the League callii^ 
attention to the Italian ultimatum — though not the bombard- 
ment — and another from the Conference of Ambassadors to the 
Greeks, protesting against the Janina outrage and de mand i ng 
an inquir>'. In answer to the second Note, the Greek Govern- 
ment submitted in advance to any decision by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, and thus the case was tinfortunatcly in the hanefa 

» Sw paper by Mr Widcham Steed, Jornnal of the htsRiute of Imtnaiimd 

4fa»rs, May 1937. 
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of two distinct authorities. The Council of the League acted 
with vigour and promptness, but its activities were impeded not 
only by Signor Mussolini’s threat to occupy Corfu indefinitely 
if the LiCague intervened, but by the refusal of the Italian repre- 
sentative at Geneva to assent to action by the Council- After 
Articles 10, 12, and 15 of the Covenant had been read aloud as 
a comment on the italian attitude, a plan of settlement was 
drawn up at an informal meeting of the Council, and sent to 
the Conference of Ambassadors. Since this proposal, with 
unimportant amendments, was accepted by the Conference of 
Ambassadors and, within forty-eight hours, by both parties to 
the dispute, the incident appeared to have ended satisfactorily. 
Under the terms agreed upon, a sum of 50 million lire was to 
be deposited by Greece to await the decision of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. A few days later, however, the 
Conference of Ambassadors receded from their position, and, 
alleging negligence by Greece ori the strength of a preliminary 
report by the Inter-Allied Commission of Inquiry, p>ercmptorily 
insisted on the payment to Italy of the Greek deposit This 
denouement, which looked painhilly like paying the aggressor 
to evacuate Corfu, was not calculated to discourage the recur- 
rence of similar incidents. 

GraeahBulgaTian Relations 

The mention of Greece in this connexion renders it con- 
venient to digress for a moment from consideration of the 
concerns of the Little Entente, and to transfer our attention 
from the Danubian basin to the Graeco-Bulgarian frontier. 
During the earliest stages of the post-war period, Bulgaria, 
like Austria, was too much exhausted to constitute a serious 
danger, while the attention of Greece was concentrated up>on 
her disastrous adventure in Anatolia (sec Chapter VIII). The 
r^ul^ of Ae Greeks by the Turks created, however, a new 
rituation which had important reactions upon the Macedonian 
frontier. The flight of Greek refugees from Anatolia made it 
necessary to find space to accommodate them in Greece: this 
qne^ion wras complicated by simultaneous attempts to re- 
patriate Greek and Bulgarian minorities respectively across the 
Macedonian border. While the influx of AnatoUan Greeks 
could be partially met by the transfer of Turks to their ov«i 
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countr>% the effort to induce Bulgarians to withdraw was i 
stimulated, with the result that continual complaints arose .is 
to the treatment of this section of the population. Moreov t > 
since most of the transferred Greeks and Bulgars setded in t i^ 
frontier regions where communities of the opposite race we n 
most numerous, relations progressively deteriorated, and ac;A 
of violence together with komitadji raids and other frontier 
incidents were increasingly the subject of complaints. 

A particularly serious incident occurred at Tarlis, on the 
Greek side of the frontier, in July 1924, when a number of 
Bulgarian prisoners, arrested for supposed complicity iu a 
komitadji raid, w'ere massacred by their escort in circumstances 
found by the Mixed Emigration Commission to be completely 
without justification, though the Greek Government was 
exonerated from responsibility. An attempt was made to 
arrive at a satisfactory' setdement of the minority problem by 
the signature of two protocok in September 1924, as a result 
of negotiations which took place during the session of the 
League Assembly. This effort was, however, frustrated, mainly 
owing to pressure from the Yugoslavs, who felt that the Greek 
admission of the existence of a Bulgarian minority in Mace- 
donia was prejudicial to their own claims in the part of Mace- 
donia which was under Serbian rule. The Greeks abandoned 
the protocol, and matters remained as before. A crisis developed 
in October 1925 as the result of a frontier incident at Dcmir- 
Kapu, where a Greek soldier was killed and the Greek com- 
mandant of the post was shot dead in an endeavour to mediate 
under cover of a white flag. The Greeks began a senous 
invasion of Bulgarian territory, and war was only stopped by 
the intervention of the League of Nations, whose supporters 
righdy claim this episode as perhaps the most strikingly success- 
ful instance of the efficacy of its machinery for the preservation 
of peace- In this case, aggression was not only checked but 
signally penalized, for the League Commission of Inquiiy 
recommended the payment of reparation by Greece to Bulgaria 

to the amount of about ^ 

by the beginning of the following March {1926). Another 

aspect of the question is, however, stressed by a historian of 

modem Greece: Tt was not unreasonably felt in Athens, that 

Greece had been sacrificed a second time to save the prestige 
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of the League, which turned the left check to Great Powers and 
demanded the uttermost farthing from small States’.^ 


Poland and her Neighbours 

The reluctance of the Czechs and Yugoslavs to include 
Poland in their system of defensive alliance was, as already 
indicated, partly due to their sympathy with Soviet Russia and 
belief in her ultimate recovery, and also to their appreciadon 
of the exceptionally risky position which Poland occupied, 
between two Powers of the size and potential strength of 
Germany and the Soviet Union. In the first years following 
the peace, a rapprochement between these two countries was a 
danger very generally feared — witness the concern occasioned, 
in April 1922, by the signature of a Russo-German Treaty at 
Rapallo. Apart from this, there were outstanding differences 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia, which maintained rather 
strained relations for some time. The question of Teschen had, 
in February 1919, brought the two countries into actual 
collision, while the boundary dispute in the Zips region over 
the Javorzina district dragged on unsettled until 1924, and had 
ultimately to be referred firom the Conference of Ambassadors 
to the League of Nations,* 

The new Poland, indeed, seemed more distinguished by a 
reckless and almost fanatical patriotism, leading her to pursue 
a policy of liberation to the farthest limits occupied by her 
scattered people, than by the diplomatic prudence which her 
precarious situation demanded. During the Peace Conference, 
for example, she had carried on hostilities against the 
Ruthenians of East Galicia in open defiance of the Supreme 
Council, and it must be admitted that the f<dt accompli with 
which she thus confi-onted them led ultimately to her acquisition 
of a stretch of territory to which she had a most questionable 
claim on racial grounds. Having, as a compromise, been 
originally allotted a mandate over East Galicia for twenty-five 
years, after which the question was to be reconsidered by the 
League of Nations, Poland was eventually, in March 1923, 
assigned the whole region. 


' Miller, W. Cruet. London, Benn, 1928, p. 94. 

• For details of thb dispute ice History of tht Peaet Conferaiet of vd iv, 
p. 364, and of Inkmationd 1924, p. 457. 
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Relations with Lithuania 

A similar— and similarly successful— intransigence charact^ 
ized the relations of Poland with her new neighbour, Lithuania, 
though in this case, perhaps, the Poles had more excuse. 
Lithuanian separate independence had previomly ^^d a 
histors' of little more than a centurv', from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the last quarter of the fourteenth century, when 
Jh^ country became united with Poland under the Uthuam^ 
kine Tagieilo, a union which was further consoUdated m 15^ 
and'lited till the partition of Poland in 

was absorbed, wdth the eastern provinces of Poland m ^e 

Russian Empire. This long assoaauon had 

abTut a considerable intermixture of the Polish and Lithu^^ 

Lithuania 

“ t^r of J^nan^a had 

during the German occupaU^ of ^9 7 ^^ ^ 

national council . njence with an acknowledge- 

coupled its declaration of German Reich, 

ment of permanent f,, f;“^Ldly a &« agenh 

it ii charitable to assom assembly, though intdligibU: 

selection of \'ilna “ .dth the Polish 

.ndepcndcncc wa, „„ecd .3 by the Kaiser m 

Germans m January J ^jjg Armistice was *e 

March. The German "j- provisional Uthuaman 

si^al for the retreat from ^“^rij^hed there. For the return 
Government which had been j^^ary '19*9 *c d^ce 

of the Russians was General Wejtko felled to 
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prevent its capture by the Bolsheviks, though it was retaken 
by the Poles in ApriL On 12 July 1920, when VUna was suU 
in Polish occupation, the Lithuanian and Soviet Governments 
signed a treaty of peace, which ceded to Lithuania not only 
Vilna, but also territory near Suvalki which had been declared 
to be Polish by the Supreme Council on 8 December 1919, 
though the decision had never been communicated to the 
Lithuanians. Two notes annexed to the treaty gave permission 
to the Russians to occupy Lithuanian territory in the course of 
their military operations against Poland. On 14 July 1920, the 
Bolsheviks recaptured Vilna, but the tide of war turned in 
August, and, when they perceived their withdrawal to be 
inevitable, the Russians allowed the Lithuanians to occupy the 
town, with the rest of the territory transferred to them by the 
treaty. During the new Polish advance, a collision occurred 
between Polish and Lithuanian troops near Suvalki. Poland 
thereupon appealed to the League of Nations, alleging that the 
Lithuanians were actively collaborating with the Bolsheviks, 
an allegation which was vigorously contested by the other party 
to the dispute. In the course of the ensuing negotiations, the 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs gave a positive assurance, on 
3 October, that the Poles would not occupy Vilna, and sug- 
gested a plebiscite to settle the frontier dispute. This assurance 
was rather less definitely repeated on the following day by 
Marshal Pilsudski, himself a native of Vilna, who occupied the 
dual position of Coinmander-in-Chief and Chief of State. He 
confirmed that an advance against V'^ilna w^as ‘not intended’, 
but added that, if he were not Chief of State, as a soldier he 
would have occupied it a week ago. The next stage was the 
signature by the disputants of an agreement for a provisional 
modus vivendi^ at Suvalki on 7 October. The object of this 
arrangement, which was expressly stated to be without pre- 
judice to the territorial claims of cither party, was to interpose 
a barrier between the Lithuanian and Polish forces. For this 
pmpose, however, it was regrettably incomplete, since the 
eastern portion of the line of demarcation was not to become 
operative until after the complete withdrawal of the So\ict 
troops to the east of the railway approaching Vilna from the 
south, and even then it was not to extend east of the station of 
Bastuny on that railway. Vilna was therefore, so far as the 
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official 
re 


, agreement was concerned, left wide open to an advance 
from the south. The agreement was timed to come into force 
on 10 October, but on the previous day Vilna was foicildv 
occupied by General Zeligowski, a semi-independent con; 
Hinder, affied with and paid by Poland. His action was 

' disown^ by the Polish Government, but the town 
airea in Polish occupation. Since force was unavailable, 
and negotiations were fruitless, the efforts of the League of 
Nations to handle the situation were unsuccessful: the Poles 
retained possession, which in this case proved more than nine 
points of the law. After two years, in February 1923, the Polish 
Government appealed to the Conference of Ambassadors, and 
on 1 5 March they were awarded an official title to the town and 
district of which they had been so long in di facto occupation. 

Memel 

Thus instructed in the advantages of ‘direct action’, tlw 
Lithuamans proceeded to apply the same methods to the 
determination of another problem — the status of MemcL This 
German town and territory, on the right bank of the Nieinen, 
had. up to the end of 1922, been administered on behalf eff the 
Allies by a French High Commissioner. Though it was clearly 
essential that the port should have special relations with 
Lithuania, the project app>ears to have been under consider- 
ation of creating it a self-governing territory, on the model 
Danzig. Fearing such a solution, the Lithuanians, in January 
1923, invaded Slcmcl, and compelled the surrender of the 
French garrison after some street fighting. As this incident 
occurred on the e\'e of the French occupation of the Ruhr, the 
.\llies had no troops to spare for the restoration of their 
authority ; they consequendy took refuge in negotiations which 
eventually left the juridical sovereignty in the hands of 
Lithuania. Though a com-ention suggested by a Coimnissioa 
of the Leatrue, which w'as accepted in March 1924, ^secured a 
measure of autonomy to the inhabitants and rights of transit for 
Poland, it cannot be said, in this case either, that the position 
of the aggressor was in any w-ay prejudiced by his high-handed 

action. 
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Upper Silesia 

In the settlement of the Upper SUesian problem, we obser\-c 
the same tactics employed on behalf of Poland, though the 
measure of success achieved is, perhaps, more disputable. The 
Treaty of Versailles, in its original form, had proposed to 
transfer, without consulting the wishes of the inhabitants, the 
greater part of the former German province to Poland.^ In 
response to protests, however, it was decided to hold a plebiscite 
in the area in question and this was accordingly done (30 
November 1921), to the mark^ disappointment of the Poles. 
The announcement of the plebiscite figures, which resulted in a 
majority in favour of Germany of 7 1 7, 1 22 votes against 483, 1 54, 
excited a fear in Poland that the whole district might be restored 
to its former owners, Mr Lloyd George, in particular, being 
believed to favour this solution. In consequence, a serious rising 
broke out on 3 May 1922, under the leadership of the Polish 
plebiscite commissioner, M. Korfanty. For the time being, the 
Allied control of the district was rendered impotent, a feature 
of the situation being the almost undisguised support which the 
Polish claims receiv^ from the French garrison. On 1 1 May 
The Times correspondent reported that ‘the first marching in 
of the insurgents met with ^endly greetings from the French 
soldiers’, and further. 

In Beuthen there is a battalion of French chasseurs with tanlc< to 
preserve order. The armed insurgents can parade with impunity 
past the French barracks, and keep the town awake at night 
funlladii^ down the streets. 

Owing to this dissension between the Allies, it is impossible to 
say how much the eventual solution of the problem owed to 
these violent methods, but in August 1922 the Supreme Council 
referred the matter to the League of Nations, who suggested the 
partition eventually adopted. This solution, while probably the 
best available in the circumstances, has been stigmatized as ‘the 
easiest compromi^ between justice and the interest of the 
stronger’ ,* and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that Poland 
was certainly not penalized, and probably gained, as the result 

* ^ portion was also desdned for Czechoslovakia. 

•Jemrngl oftht BriHsk [iSgvq Instuuk 9 /JmitmiiumU Affm, voL i. 192a. p, a8. 
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cf her tactics. In any case, a ‘judgement of Solomon*, vrfule 
providing a satisfactory test of the vaUdity of confficting pre- 
tensions, loses much of its effectiveness when evenitH , and 
tends to promote some dissatisfaction on the part rf each 
claimant, neither of whom is likely to be content with part <rfa 
baby from whom some sital organs have been severed. 

AlUanus ziith France and Rotaruoda 

Though Polish policy' was characteristic of the spirit rf her 
people, it need not be imagined that she would have pursued 
the same course in isolation. From the first, her resurrection 
had been looked upon with particularly fiieruily eyes by 
F ranee, who welcomed the return of her historic ally, for whom 

in comparatively recent times been substituted. 

4 Richelieu, if not eariier, France had puisuol 
a policy of balancing the central European power by means of 
alliances on its eastern frontiers, and among these allies, so long 
as she existed, Poland had usually been prominent. It is there- 
fore intelligible, if scarcely excusable, that in all the question- 
able steps which have been outlined above Poland should have 
been able to rely on French support, and as early as i8 February 
1021, the situation had been regularized by the signature rf a 
definite treaw of alliance. This was followed, a few weeks later 
3 March 192 1;, by the conclusion of a treaty between Poland 
and Roumania, who faced an even greater danger from Russia 
than her prospective ally, and w'as consequendy not deterred 
bv the same considerations which influenced the other members 
of the Little Entente. This treaty, however, did not constitute 
a general defensi\ e alliance, but was restricted in its scope to 
the defence of the two countries on their eastern frontiers. The 
further dev elopment of relations between France, Poland, and 
the members of the Little Entente belong more properly to a 
iatcr chapter. This period is concerned principally \%ith the 
c ncluhon of the territorial settlement, and at this stage 

matters were as we have left them. 

The moral likely to be drawn from the drcumstances 
narrated in this chapter augured ill for the prospects of a new 
\sorld based on the renunciation of force and the general 
ae ceptance of arbitral decisions. In practicaUy every install 
in which a nation had resorted to force or the threat of it, iti 
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ends had been promoted if not wholly achieved. Violence and 
disorder had restored Sopron to Hungary^ the retention of 
Fiume by Italy had been facilitated by the inexcusable fili- 
bustering of D’Annunzio, without force it seems unlikely that 
Poland would have obtained possession of Vilna, or Lithuania 
have acliieved the position in Memel which she was permitted 
to enjoy. Tapper Silesia seems to point the same deplorable 
moral; and the Corfu incident constituted no exception. The 
Graeco-Bulgarian incident may seem to be one, but in this case 
it is at least doubtful whether war was commenced as an instru- 
ment of policy. It must anyhow be confessed that in no case 
but the last did a resort to ‘direct action’ compromise the 
prospects of the aggressor. Allowance must of course be made 
for the dissensions of the Supreme Council and their lack of 
available power in a period of war-w'eariness. But the fact 
unfortunately remains, and the hitherto unsolved difficulties 
connected with the establishment of an era of peace and 
security owe not a little to its existence. 
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THE EXTERNAL POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

B efore the close of 1920 , all attempts at external inter- 
ference with the revolutionary Government of Russia had 
broken down, British and other Allied support had been 
withdrawn from the ‘White' commanders, Denikin had been 
defeated in 1919, Kolchak in the beginning, and Semenov and 
Wrangel before the end, of 1920, and, though the Japanese still 
occupied Vladivostok, Siberia east of Lake B aikal was not at 
this time under the direct rule of the Soviet Government in 
Moscow, which had recognized the proclamation of an inde- 
pendent federated republic in this region. This was only 
formally reunited with Great Russia after the Japanese 
evacuation in 1922. 

It was essential, however, for the Soviet Government to 
endeavour to break through the economic ostracism to which 
European disapproval of its tenets had condemned it. If man 
cannot live by bread alone, the Russian famine of 1921 made 
it evident that the principles of Communism, in a capitalistic 
world, were no satisfactory substitute. The relaxation of those 
principles by the adoption of the New Economic Policy in 
April 1921 was symptomatic, and it was combined with 
repeated and determined efforts to re-establish commercial 
relations with the outside world. As early as May 1920 a trade 
delegation under M. Krassin had visited England, but though 
his mission bore some fruit in the shape of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement of March 1921, this did not effect any sub- 
stantial improvement, since it was unaccompanied by de jure 
recognition, and made no provision for the re-establishment of 
that credit which the Russians had forfeited by the confisca^n 
of foreign property and the repudiation of external debts Ine 
British Government at this time was fully alive to the necessity 
of promoting the resumption of international trade, Md it was 
due to the action of Mr Lloyd George at the Cann^ (^nference 
of Tanuary 1922 that Russia was enabled to attend me general 
Conference which succeeded it in Genoa in April of the same 
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year. But the only tangible result of this meeting was the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Rapallo between Germany and the 
Soviet Government, wWch accentuated the suspicion and dis- 
trust of the other Powers participating. Apart from this, the 
negotiations broke down on the question of compensation for 
private property nationalized by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, a point on which Belgium and France opposed all 
suggestions for compromise, insisting upon full restitution. The 
attitude of the Russians, after their success with the Germans, 
was also far from conciliatory: they stood out in the later stages 
of the Conference for complete cancellation of war debts, and 
stipulated for the grant of extensive direct credits to their 
Government They also claimed compensation for the results 
of the Allied support of the ‘White’ counter-revolutionaries. 

A further difficulty which continued to impede the conclusion 
of satisfactory arrangements lay in the persistent Communist 
propaganda by means of which the Russians sought to foment 
revolutionary movements in all parts of the world. The original 
leadm of Soviet policy, indeed, regarded themselves as the 
nussionmes of a world-wide economic and social roolution 
and to them Russia was merely the instrument by which thefr 
ultimate objects could be promoted. Nationalism was irrelevant 
to ffiem creed: it was for this reason that they were willing to 
subscnbe to the doctrine of self-determination and to permit the 
^tence of a la^e number of outwardly autonomous com- 
mumties withm the confines of Russia itself. Near the frontiers, 
contented racial units which had adopted the Communist 

^ safeguard against counter-revolutionary 

Viewed ^m this standpoint, the republics of Karelia on the 
Finnish border, Moldavia confronting dissatisfied members of 

‘id of Roumania, and the Ukrainian 

Md \>(^te Russian repubhcs on the Polish frontier might have 

gS* of Bolshevum was that of the Boig in pZ 

to wm without fighting; it was for this reason thi Z 

wmmer 
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roia^.a, ana thm to bring another connm^ within their political 
orb:t: and ,t may weU be that their object would have been 
achieved but for the unexpected success of the Polish army. 
In me neighbourhood of the Russian frontiers there was theze- 
fore no incomisltncy between the national interests of the 
former Empire and those of Communism as a worid-movement. 
The revolurionar^’ movements which the So\iet leaders fostered 
in Bulgaria after the faU of NL Stambulisky’s Government in 
IQ^3,' 3^d in Estonia and Latvia in 1524, were in no way 
disadvantageous to Russia, and,- had they succeeded, as they 
had in Transcaucasia in 1920— i, they would have resulted in a 
\ aluable extension of the Russian sphere of controL 

It was otherwise with the propaganda and intrigue con- 
ducted in Communist circles at a greater range. The Soviet 
Government was forced by circumstances to seek the financi al 
and commercial assistance of the capitalist worid, and their 
efforts in this direction were boimd to be handicapped by the 
missionaTN* acti\‘ities of the Third IntemationaL During the 
lifetime of Lenin, there was little or no distinction between the 
oiranization of the International and that of the Russian 
Go\ emment The same small hierarchy directed both, and 
there was therefore litde possibility of divergence between their 
respective policies. They were two parts of the same machinery, 
both operated by the dri\’ing force of that numerically small 
rcT: (T elite which constituted the Communist Party. But, since 
Russia was an essential instrument in the international cam- 
paien, it was necessary to prcscr\’c its eflBcicncy, and a natural 
cleavage soon grew up between those whose business it was to 
look after the tool and those who w^erc concerned to use it, even 
if the>' damaged it, as part of a wider task. Thus arose a 
situation, most confimiig to external students, wherein certain 
Communists in positions of authority constantly aflirmed die 
essential identity of the Third International and the Soviet 
Go\ emment, while others, equaUy entitled to be heard, as. 


strenuously demed it. 

\N ith Lenin’s death, in January 1924, this divergence of ou^ 
look became clearly perceptible. The Komnussa^ enttnsted 
with the internal and external affairs of Rus^ Krassm and 
Chichcrin, developed an increasingly special^ “ 

their tasks- The latter, as Kommissar for Foreign Affiant 
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became, in language and action, hardly distinguishable from 
a conventional diplomatist of the old school. Zinoviev, on the 
other hand, who presided over the activities of the Third 
International, was quite undeterred in his task of permeating 
the world with Communist principles and propaganda, by any 
consideration of its reactions upon Russian ‘prosperity. His 
methods were explained in public speeches with an engaging 
candour. While he continued openly to revile and ridicule the 
constitutional Socialism exemplified by such an organization 
as the British Labour Government in 1924, in diatribes 
described by Mr MacDonald as *of great assistance to me and 
the Govemmenti, he yet valued it as an organism in whose con- 
stitution the red bacillus of Communism might hopefully be 
injected. 

A Labour Government [he said] is the most alluring and popular 
formula for enlisting the masses in favour of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat.. Wc must make the most of opportunities offered by 
such ^Labour* Governments as, for instance, MacDonald’s. . . . 
The worker, peasant, and railwayman will first do their revolu- 
tionary *hW, and only afterwards realize lhat this actually is *the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’. ^ 


In this view, he was doubtless encouraged by the rapidity 
with which the bouigeois-democratic revolution of March 1917 
had developed into the proletarian-BoIshevik revolution of 
November. Indeed, since Communism does not rely upon 
majority support, this method of making the masses the un- 
witting instrument of a policy destined to enslave them possesses 
dstmet advantages over a direct frontal atUck. The failure of 


nias»-fevolution in Germany, Hungary, and elsewhere had 
oidy led to a violent reaction against Bolshevik tenets and 
propaganda, and the Third International had consequently 
CCMBC to ^y, to an increasing extent, on the introduction of 
Oo mmi i ni st ‘cells’ into the political organism. So proud, how- 
cww, were the Russian revolutionaries of their methods, that 
Acy laigdy neutralized their effects by the extreme frailness 
with which they were in the habit of discussing them. Indeed, 
^ *cdi* Bsethod was not regarded as essentially secret; • in 
KBssia the minority admitted to the Communist Party was itself 

» ^eech to the Gongras of the Third IntenuuionaJ, July i qua. 

• Maix vrai particularly oK>c*d to afl form of 
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pon as a nucleus of the same character. Zinoviev atH 
ates, therefore, were not only in the habit of expound- 
mo<hu apercauh in public speeches; their correspondence 
nmunist organizations in other countries, which tficy 
le attempt to conceal, was also couched in terms likely 
: the li\*elicst protests from any constitutional govern- 


Authentic letters of this description came to light in 1923 and 
1924, addressed to Norwegian, German, and American 
disciples. But disclosures of th« kind naturally affected all 
efforts towards recognition and commercial rapprockamd most 
prejudicially. 

In Great Britain, especially, these tactics showed an astonish- 
ing degree of political ineptitude. The early date at which a 
trade agreement had been secured, during the tenure of office 
of a Coalition Government containing a strong Conserx'arivc 
clement,* augured well for the prospects of full recogmtion and 
closer and more protitable relationships, but abstinence from 
propaganda was an essential part of the under takin g upon 
which the agreement was based, and with this imdertaking the 
activities of the Third International were wholly incompatible. 
Thc British Government displayed great patience and forbear- 
ance: repeated \iolation of the terms of the undci taking was 
met with nothing stronger than protests; when, in February 
1924, a Labour GoN-emment came into power, one of its first 
acts was to announce the de jurt recognition o£ the U.S-S.R*, 
and in April a conference was con\-cncd in London, ha\ing as 
its object the conclusion of treaties for the settlement ctf out- 
standing differences and the restoration of Russian credit by 
means of a loan guaranteed by the British Government. After 
the negotiations appeared to have broken down, agreement 
was c\'cntuaUy reached at the elc\-cnth hour, but it st»n 
became apparent that the treaties had httlc chance of 
accepted bv Parliament, Giving to the oppoaOon wh^ t^ 
aroused not merely in Conserv-ads-e but ato ^^beral ard^ 
At this point, therefore, Mr MacDonald ^ 

dissolved was not the treades themselves, but the cognate 

I GoaKrvativc Quncefioc of the 


» The agreement wm »ctu»l>T ^ • 

Egcbeqjer. Sir Robert Home (i6 March 19*1). 
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.natter of ‘The Campbell Case!, which had itselt mvoivea 
Sfeeations of Soviet propaganda. It was therefore atov e all 
things necessary, from the standpoint of Russian diplomacy, 
that^othing should be done to alienate or alarm the public 

opinion of Great Britain. * . t ■ r* i 

Five days before the date fixed for the election England 
starded by the disclosure of the notorious ‘Zmoviev letter . 
Its authenticity remains in doubt, but there can no dispute 
that it was in any case ben tnvato. Such letters had in fact been 
written by Zinoviev, as we have seen, on numerous occasions, 
and the tactlessness involved in choosing this particular omc 
was no more than the world’s previous experience might lead 
it to expect of him. The ineviuble result of the disclosure, 
coming when it did, was to ensure the return of a Conservauve 
Govemment to power, and the treaties were incontinently 

scrapped. • . . t 

Dejure recognition, however, remained, and in the course of 

the year 1924 the Soviet Govemment was able to congratulate 
itself on having achiev'cd important progress in this respect. 
Its desire to secure recognition had led it to promise speci^ly 
favourable terms to the first Power to concede it. Italy, which 
no serious outstanding claims against Russia, was accord- 
ingly first to open negotiations, and, though British recognition 
actually preened Italian recognition, a commercial treaty, 
which included this advantage, was concluded in March 19^4* 
M. Herriot’s Govemment in France follow'ed suit in October, 
and by the end of the year the number of European States 
which had accorded de jure recognition had risen from six to 
fifteen. The United States of America, however, continued to 
withhold recognition. 

Meanwhile, the exponents of the international side of 
Russian Communism had been entertaining great hopes of 
winning the masses of Germany to their cause. Such a success 
would have been of profound importance, owing to the central 
pration occupied by Germany among the countries of Europe; 
and the provocative action of France in occupying the Ruhr 
in January 1923 appeared to afford an opportunity which could 
not be neglected. The Third International consequently 
dispatched M. Karl Radek to Germany to maintain couvxcx 
witdi the German Communist Party, and there seems a strong 
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prcbabilitN that a serbus revolution would in fact have tntifaa 
out in the course of 1923 had not the Russian emissary, who 
reg uded such an outbreak as premature, exerted hk infhifnr^. 
to restrain the movement. For diis action M. Radek was 
ses ereh censured by the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party. Owing, however, to the feelings aroused by 
the occupation of the Ruhr, the situation remained critkal as 
late as October 1923, and disaster seems to have been but 
narrowly averted. 

In Oriental countries the Russian propaganda was of a 
somew hat different rt-pe. In these parts of the world there were 
si^ns of a close co-op>eration between the political diplomacy 
of the Sosiet Government and the missionary zeal of Third 
International. It w^, from the Communist p(mit of view, quite 
unscientific to apply the same methods of propaganda to un- 
dec eloped Oriental countries as to Western European ones. In 
the former the bourgeois recolution had not yet taken place, 
and thev were not therefore in any sense ripe for the proletarian 
revolution and the collapse of capitalism. In these circum- 
stances the Communists did not consider that they' were in any 


way inconsistent in carrsing on propaganda in those countries 
on nationalist rather than anti-capitalist lines. In India and 
the Far East, the enmity of the masses was directed rather 
against the alli^cd ‘imperialisin’ • than the ‘capitalism’ of 
\Vestem Powers. The leaders of anti-European movemems 
were Nationalists rather than Communists, and were, in feet, 
largely drawn from capitalist clases. For tius reason, the con- 
tacts established by Sobet propagaiba in these regbiB seemol 
rather to sen e the interests of traditional Russian diplomacy 
than to attract converts to the cause of Communism. 

A.t the end of 1 924 the international revolutionary activities 
of the Rusians had been discredited by a number fefluies, 
\khi!c the diplomatic successes of the Soviet Govmunent had 
been considerable, and wouW have be«m iMie so but for^ 
obstacles to its policy’ created by the Third In^atio^. 
nr.niuponary movements in different parts of Euro^ had bcoi 
checked or defeated, in spite of unusuaUy fevourablc or^ 
stances, while in Great Britain the ^tcnce of B^e^ 

Linm strike and the general strike of May had appeared to 
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create a fresh opportunity for the encouragement of revolu- 
tionary Communism: large sums of money contributed by the 
Russian trade unions for the support of the strikers were there- 
fore permitted by the Soviet Government, in spite of its control 
upon the export of currency, to be transmitted to Great Britain . 
but the British Trades Union Congress, fearing to be discredited, 
refused the sum sent for the support of the general strike, and 
the sums contributed to the miners merely gave rise to energetic 
protests from the British Government and increased the pre- 
vailing tension- Public opinion, both within and outside of 
Parliament, became increasingly critical of the supposed 
advantages to be derived from a continuance of trade relations, 
and it was pointed out that the balance of trade was increasingly 
in favour of Russia, while the value of British exports trans- 
mitted to that country formed a comparatively insignificant 
proportion of the national trade. Complaints of Soviet propa- 
ganda within the British Empire continued, and in February 
1927 a Note, in the nature of a solemn and final warning, was 
dispatched by the British Government to Moscow, in which 
charges of subversive activities were made and substantiated. 
The reception of this ultimatum in Russia was not conciliatory, 
and in May matters reached a climax in consequence of a 
police raid on the premises occupied conjointly by the Soviet 


Trade Delegation and the Russian commercial organization 
known as Arcos Ltd. The formal ground for this action on the 
part of the police was information that a stolen document of a 
confidential nature had been conveyed to these premises. No 
evidence was found to substantiate this, but a quantity of 
compromising material bearing upon the question of the 
Soviet’s anti-British activities was discovered. As a result of 


this the Trade Agreement of 1921 was abrogated, and the 
Soviet diplomatic staff and Trade Delegation were requested 
to leave the country. In June the expulsion of Zinoviev and 
Trotsky from the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, a decision finally confirmed in October, and 
followed in November by their expulsion from the party itself, 
suggested that efforts to promote world revolution were no 

longer r^arded as an immediate objective by the Soviet 

authorities. 
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THE ISLAXnC WORLD 


T he classification suggested by the title of this chapter, 
which is borrowed from the Sutv^ of InUmational Affam, 
is adopted purely for reasons of convenience. Outside 
the main topic with which it will deal — the situation consequent 
upon the defeat of the Turks in the war and their subsequent 
recovery — there remain a certain number of events in other 
countries which cannot readily be treated in any other con- 
nexion, and which are not of sufficient importance in them- 
selves to justify a separate chapter in a work of this scale. It 
is necessary to mention occurrences in Persia, in AfghanistM, 
in Morocco, and in Libya, the only connexion of which wiffi 
the main subject to be treated is that they all took place in 
Mohammedan countries. Eg^-pt, firom its techmcal thou^ 
insubstantial connexion with the Ottoman Empire, occupie 
an intermediate position. But it may well be questioned, in 
relation to the events recorded, how mufch reahty attaches to 
the concept of an ‘Islamic World’. WotJd not history have 
taken very much the same course if the religious creeds in these 
regions had differed from each other, and even if none of the» 
people had been adherents of the Islamic faith? Islan^ m 
theor>', is a universal, potentially world-wide commumty, boffi 
in its political and rehgious aspects, and was presided over by 
a Caliph whose functions in relation to both these spheres w^ 
one and indhdsible. It is true that this pohbcal theo^ of a 
unitar%' State was in practice abandoned long ago by Islainic 
thinkeis. But in any Islamic conception there “ ^ ^ 

the modem European ideal of national State. 
gresti^e ‘\Veternization’ of politically-mmded Mmhms^ 
phenomenon which was not confined to them— it as the um^ 
of Mam svhich was defeated in the clash betiveen the ^m- 

pauble ideals. The history recorded of 

Z appeal was 

19.4, V. hen the proclamauon of a Jihad, or Holy ar, m tne 
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name of the Caliph, was generally disregarded. In the BnUsh 
^ Russian armies, MusUm troops fought loydly against the 
Ottoman forces, while in Arabia the Sherif of Mecca, the Amir 
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of Ncjd, and other local potentates, cast off their allegiance to 
Turkey, and embarked in what was to them a war of national 
liberation against their co-religionists.^ 

> It is not of course denied that there arc certain aspects in which the conception 
cf an ‘Islamic World* has reality; it is merely questioned whether unity was aa 
t^xrative factor in the intemadonal reactions here described. 
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the period of settlement 


AbcluicH of thi Caliphate 

Jut the impossibility' of reconciling the postulates of Is£uii 
Its temporal side vdth the imported political doctrine dF 
lonal self-determination was most slrikii^y ia 

events culminating in the virtual abolition of the Ottoman 
iiphate on 3 March 1924. The matters soon to be described 
turther detail placed the political sovereignty of the new 
rkey in the hands of the Nationalist Party, which, cm 
January' 1920, adopted the National Pact, on the bssis of 
ich Mustafa Remal and his foUow'ers were destined to 
lieve die resurrection of Turkey. This covenant was inspired 
purely nationalistic conceptions, and, while it recognized the 
;tence of the Cahphate in a passing reference to the import- 
re of Constantinople, it explicitly renounced Turkish 
'portions of the Ottoman Empire inhabited by an Arab 
majority*. The Sultan-Caliph, Mehmed VT, was meanwhile 
->\vn into active oppKDsition to the Nationalists, whose control 


he feared, and had not only engaged in hostilities with them 
but, in April 1920, proctired a fetoa declaring their conduct 
contrary' to religion. The Muslims of India were also destined 
to play a fateful role. In a country where they were in a 
minoricy, they could have no symipathy with nationalisin, ewn 
though a section of them was inclined to co-operate in agitation 
against the British Raj. They \'alucd the wmIc pretensioiis of 
the Islamic Caliphate as a solace to the minority complex from 
which thev suffered ru-c-rtr the fax more numerous Hmd o s , 
and desired as far as possible to maintain or revive its gkffks. 
In 1920 a delegation from the Indian Muslims proceeded to 
Europe to lay their \icw"s before the chief Allied Powers, ami 
demanded that the Caliph should be permitted to retain the 
custody of the Holy Cities, Mecca, Medina, and jemsakm, 
and s^^vereignty over all the dominions pcrtainii^ to the 
Ottoman Empire in 1914. They justified their attire by the 
teohnicaiiv valid argument that in Islam the distinction b^ 
ecu religious and temporal power was non-emtent, and that 
the tempTal power of the Cahphate was therefore <rf the 
c-. ence of the office. The pretensions of the Cahphate c a m e, 
therefore, into conflict with the aims of the Kcmalists from two 


distinct quarters. 
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On I November 1922, the National Assembly voted a law in 
which they definitely renounced allegiance to the Constanti- 
nople Government; the Sultan-Caliph, Mehmed VI, left his 
country on 17 November, and on the following day the 
Assembly elected Abdul Mejid, the son of a former sultan, to 
the Caliphate in his place. Not only was this choice obnoxious 
to certain sections of the Islamic community, but the Western- 
ized minds of the Nationalists evidently shared a prevalent 
European misconception as to the true nature of the Caliph’s 
office. They had regarded it as possible to dissociate its 
religious functions fi“om temporal authority, and w'ere at once 
exposed to the charge of apostasy for the attempt to deprive the 
Caliphate of political power which was no less essential to it 
in the eyes of orthodox Muslims. The Angora Assembly had 
no intention whatever of recognizing any sovereignty but their 
own, and in October 1923 they defined their attitude by an 
enactment proclaiming Turkey a republic, and by the election 
of Mustafa Kemal to the Presidency. In March 1924, having 
meanwhile become painfully aware of the difficulties in the 
existing situatipn, through a well-meaning intervention by the 
Aga Khan and Mr Ameer Ali, the Assembly finally came down 
on the side of national independence as opposed to religious 
orthodoxy, by decreeing the expulsion from Constantinople of 
their puppet nominee, Abdul Mejid, and withdrawing recog- 
nition from the line hitherto holding the Caliphate. This 
action was followed by a drastic policy of secularization, which 
still further emphasized that Islam was no longer a controlling 
factor in the regime of the new Turkey. The effect of this policy 
was to leave the rest of the Muslim community free cither to 
regard the Caliphate as in abeyance or to put forward alterna- 
tive candidates. The Caliphate Congress of 1926 practically 
decided upon the former alternative. 


Problems of Reorganization in Asiatic Turkey 

T^e foregoing sketch of the circumstances leading to the 
abolmon of the CMphate, with its bearing on the preliminary 
question of Ae existence of an ‘Islamic World’ as a factor in 

^ away from the main 
tteme of this chapter, and to some extent anticipated matter* 

to which we must now return. The settlement of he nmhl.m. 
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coimecied ^^ixh the former Ottoman Empire com^cated 
by a number of different factors. 0\'crriding all was the cif^ 
cumstance that the Allied and Associated Powers had, in the 
terms of the fable, partitioned the bear's skin while the animal 
was still lixln?. No Pe^ce Treatv* had been concluded with 
Tllrke^' at the date when this history begins: the Treaty of 
Se\Tes, the terms of w hich were settled in April 1920, was tom 
up b\' an unexpected resurrection of the Turkish nation, and 
a final settlement was delayed for three more years. But, even 
apart fi*om the confusion thus occasioned, the problems to be 
faced were in anv case sufficiendv fomudable. Part of the 


was traceable to the unresenerate da\*s at the begin- 
ping of the war, when nations still thought in terms of annexa- 
tion, and when practically all the participants entertained 
frequently incompatible hopes, based on a complex of treaties, 
promises, and understandings, of acquiring a share in the spoiL 
The Russian revolution, while it had removed one of these 


competitive interests, had created its own complications by 
altering the basis on which some of these arrangements rested. 

But all this was at nothing compared with the confusion 
which arose when, in the later stages of the war, the world 
adopted, at least outwardly, an entirely new principle of settl^ 
ment. The races released from Ottoman control added their 
clamour to that of disappointed annex ationists by appeals to the 
‘blessed word’ self-determination, and the compromise which 
the Peace Conference sought to effect b>" the institution of 
mandates w as involved in a' battle on at least two fronts. If the 
native races could be entrusted with independent sovereignty 
in an enlarged .\rabia, why not, it was asked, in Svti^ Pal«^ 
or Mesopotamia? There was, in fket, good ground for differ 
entiation in the heterogeneous character of the races and cre^ 
included in the mandated areas, though this argun^t 
a more cogent appeal to the European than to the Asianc 
n^ind. Buq even if this question could be 

an arbitrarv decision of the Supreme Counal, which 

rgh.“ -bv b-ptan™. ibr » 

treatv engagements? Such a question, ind«d, was b^ » 
follow froSIh^AngloFrmch declaration of 7 Nosxmbcr 1918, 
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which defined the policy of the two Powers towards the peoples 
emancipated from Turkish control as being ‘the establishment 
of National Governments and administrations deriving their 
authority fiom the initiative and free choice of the indigenous 
]X)pulations’, expressed the intention of ‘encouraging and 
assisting the establishment of indigenous governments and 
administrations in Syna and Mesopotamia’, and disclaimed the 
wish ‘to impose on the populations of these regions any particu- 
lar institutions*. Moreover, in Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and of the League Covenant, it was clearly laid down 
that the wishes of the native communities, not the treaty claims 
of certain European Powers, were to be the criterion. On the 
otho* hand, these claims were still urged, insisted on, and in 
many instances enforced^ and sometimes the distinction in the 
mind of the Power concerned betw een its rights and obligations 
under the new and old arrangements was not very apparent. 
Before, however, these difficulties could reach their acutest 
stage, it was necessary to arrive at a definitive settlement with the 
Power whose territory was the bone of contention* 

The Settlement with Turk^ 

There is at first sight a strange paradox in the fact that of all 
the Powers allied with Germany in the First World War, the 
first to recover fipom defeat, the last to make peace, and the only 
nation on the beaten side with whom terms were negotiated 
rather than imposed was Turkey, In spile of the high fighting 
quality of its soldiers, Turkey, in the estimation of Europe, had 
been for considerably more than a generation the ‘sick man', 
whose survival was only due to the agreement of the European 
Great Powers that he must not be too roughly handled, or 
rather to their mutual jealousies. The Turkish collapse, more- 
over, appeared to have taken place at an earlier date than that 
of any of the nations on the same side, with the possible excep- 
tion of Bulgaria, whose signature of an armistice coincided with 
the decisive victory of Allenby in Palestine, The armistice with 
Turkey was signed at Mudros on 30 October, and thus preceded 
by some days the cessation of hostilities with Germany and 
Austria-H^gary. If anyone had predicted, in November 1918, 
that definitive terms of peace with this apparently moribund 
Power would not be concluded until after a lapse of nearly five 
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years, it is safe to say that his prophecy would have bcca 
received with amused incredulity. 

Yet so it turned out How did it happen? There was a 
multiplicity of causes, and it is probable that no one of these 
in isolation could ha\-e produced so siuprising a result It is 
historically as well as dramatically justifiable to make the 
whole issue hang on so accidental a circumstance as the bite 
of a monkey w hich killed King Alexander of Greece in October 
1920.^ This may well have been a causa sine qua iwn, though far 
from being a causa causans. There is also truth in the suggestion 
that the delay occasioned by President Wilson’s determination 
to ascertain the wishes of the inhalntants by means of a Com- 
mission on the spot afforded a fatal opportunity to the forces of 
disorder to gather strength. The phenomenon has also been 
attributed, by Professor To^mbee, in a letter to the writer, to 
the fact that ‘primitive organisms do not suffer so badly from 
shock as more complicated ones. ... It was no accident that, 
of all the defeated Powers, Turkey and Russia, which collapsed 
most ignominioiisly during the war, were also each able to 
fieht a war-aftcr-the-war almost immediately. A low organism 
is incompetent but you cannot stun it or kill it as easily as a 
higher one.* \Vith due respect to such an authority, I doubt 
myself whether this argument can fairly be applied to the 
Turkish organism. But the fimdamentai reason was the increas- 
ing weakness of the forces behind the Allied demands, due 
partly to demobilization and war-weariness, and partly to the 
jealous^' and dissension which grew among the ADics them- 
selves. The chief ground for such dissension lay in the varied 
and scarcely reconcilable commitments with r^ard to the 
partition of Turkish territory into which the AUie 1 ^ been 
driven by the necessity for purchasing the support of additional 

““^“5 these in point of time was the bribe o6F^ fa 

Italian eo^pemtion by the Seemt Treaty of Lot^n ofApnl 

iQie By this, in addition to the compensation M the eip^ 

of Austria-Hongary which creat^ 

eaf Wilsonian doctrine to the Treaty of St Germain, Italy 
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was promised, in regrettably vague language, ‘a just share of the 
Mediterranean region adjacent to the province of Adalia . 

disappointment in the realization of her anticipated claims 
in Europe was not likely to render more modest the Italian 
interpretation of this elastic phraseology. But from an even 
eariier stage. Great Britain had been dangling the bait of an 
independent Arab Empire before the eyes of the Emir Husein, 
Shcrif of Mecca, and though the sweeping claims which this 
micros ambition dictated could not be accepted without im- 
portant reservations, it was necessary that these reservations 
should not be so emphasized or defined as to obscure the lustre 
or risk the effectiveness of what was promised. Here, too, there- 
fore, there was a certain vagueness.^ 

In these circumstances, while deeming it politic to associate 
herself with the inducements heid out to the Arabs, France feh 
the need for some more precise definition of her own share of the 
puspcctiyc spoils, a claim to which had been generally reserved 
as-early as i8 March 1915, in the ‘CJonstantinople Agreement’ 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia. Her desire was 
gratified by tlte Sykes-Kcot Agreement concluded, behind the 
backs of Italy and of Mecca, between France, Russia, and 
Great Britain in May 1916. This agreement is of importance, 
since it became the basis, with certain minor adjustments, of the 
settlement proposed by the abortive Treaty of SevTes. 

A fiirdier attempt W'as made to define the Italian share in 
Aria Minor, at St Jean de Maurienne in 1917, but, owing 
jmbably to Russian objections, this arrangement never attaiined 
a fully recognized validity. 

At the Iteice Conference a new claimant to territorial 
acqiuritions in Asia Minor turned up, in the shape of M. 
Vemzdos, under whose insjnration Greece had abandoned 
neutrahty and performed conspicuous services for the Allies 
in the cloring phase of the war. Itisrightto say ‘M. Venizelos’ 
rather tbm Greece, since it was only that part of the Greek 
pQfnriatkm which supported the Cretan statesman which had 
earned gratitude of the Entente: the bias of the ex-King 
GcastaaCine and his partisans had been definitely on the ride of 

the Central Pbwers. Vcnizelos’s claim on behalf of his country 


late Dr Hogarth in tht Peace Confmee^ 

pWgc] justffied Husem’i interpretadon. 
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to the Smyrna area was resisted by the Americans on gromub 
of principle, and bitterly opposed by the Italians, who aliped 
that the territory in question had already been ear-marked, in 
whole or in part, for them imder the Treaty of London, and/or 
the agreement of St Jean de Maunenne. It received, however, 
the support of Great Britain and France, and unfort un at e ly at 
this juncture the Itahan delegation temjwranly retired, in 
umbrage, from the Conference. During the interv^ before they 
returned, the Italians began to extend the military occupation 
which they had already begun in Adaha, north-westwards in 
the direction of Smyrna. A r^rt to the pressure of a fail 
accompli appeared to be in contemplation, and the French and 
British were thus enabled to persuade Mr Wilson to consent to 


steps to forestall it. 

The Mudros armistice permitted the Allies to occupy 
strategic points in Turkish territory in the event of a situation 
arising which threatened their security. Under cover of the 
guns of Allied warships, a Greek force was landed in Smyrna 
on 14 May 1919. We need not reopen the bitter contmy^ 
raised by reciprocal charges of atrocities brought by Turkey 
against Greece and vice versa, since the disas^m pohey of 
entrusting the maintenance of order among Turfa to Am 
traditional enemy and former vassal wm mCTntobly calcula^ to 
fan the flames of Nationalist indignation, whde Ae resent^ 
of a tricked and disappointed Italy would just as cei^y ^ 
followed in any event. For Ae real moUve of Ae step ^ ^ 
transparent for ei Aer Ae Turks or Ae be 

T£::;gh L Utar, aitu.do« now .nnn^rf £ 
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were among the measures which could not be pursued without 
greater military resources than the Allies seemed to have 
readily at their disposal,^ Before this, in October, the illness of 
President Wilson and the first rejection of the German Treaty 
in the United States Senate foreboded the imminent with- 
drawal of support fiom the Greeks by one of the nations on 

whose authority they were acting. 

In January 1920 revolt was spreading to Constantinople 
itself. On the 28th the Nationalists in the new Chamber of 
Deputies adopted the ‘National Pact’, soon to be the basis of 
the Kemalist programme. In March the Allies were forced to 
occupy Constantinople, and eject the Kemalists, though in 
February the final decision had been announced that the city 
was to be left by the Treaty in Turkish hands.* By the end of 
April the full terms of the Treaty of S^es were settled, and in 
May they were announced. 

We are for the moment concerned with its provisions purely 
from the Turkish point of view, and need not go into arrange- 
ments made between the Allies with regard to the ceded terri- 
tory. By the Treaty of S^xes, then, Turkey was to lose Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, including in the two 
latter the length of the Baghdad railway east of the Gulf of 
Iskanderun. She renounced all rights in Africa and the Medi- 
terranean islands; Armenia, with a frontier to be decided by the 
President of the United States, was to be free and independent; 
and autonomy was to be granted to Kurdistan. Then came the 
bitterest drop of all. Smyrna and its hinterland were to be left 
under Greek administration for five years, after which their fate 
should be decided by a plebiscite. 

Though the Treaty was not finally signed until 10 August, 
its terms, as has been said, were made known in May. In June, 
Kemalist forces attacked the British positions on the Ismid 
Peninsula. It was not a serious engagement, and the Turks 
were quickly induced to retire out of range, but it was a 
threat with unpleasant possibilities. France, meanwhile, under 


* ChurdiiD, Tht 
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of Constandnopie could be justified under the terms of the 
T of (MTominent Turkish Nationalists were, however, arrested 

3 and conveyed by British warships to Malta. It is diflScult to 

wn was covered by the Armistice provisioos, and it certaiulv 
nos upon Turkibh feriinsa. 
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circumstances later to be described, had her bands pretty fbO 
in S)Tia, The two Allies, with some misgivings, th ereu pon 
accepted an offer from M. Venizclos to send a Greek fiwee to 
cope with the situation. The Greek advance began at once, 
and was at first unexpectedly successful. The Kemalist fort» 
were driven back, the Treaty of Sevres was signed in Constanti- 
nople (lo August 1920), and for the moment the oudodc 
seemed promising. But the war went on. 

In October the fateful monkey bit the young King Alex- 
ander, and his death from the effects brought about a general 
election in Greece. V^enizelos was ^defeated, and resigned, and 
the ex-King, Constantine, returned. Greece thereby forfdted 
all claims to Allied consideration, and was left friendless, except 
for the personal sympathy and trust of Mr Lloyd Geoigc. 
Though for a considerable time the Greek troops continued to 
progress, and even reached within some forty miles of Angora 
by the end of the following August (1921), the Italians had 
begim to withdraw from Asia in April 1921. In September 1921 
the tide turned, with the defeat of the Greeks at Sakaria River. 
All attempts by the Allies to mediate between the belligerents 
failed, and in October M. Franklin-Bouillon, on behalf of 
France, secretly negotiated a separate peace with the Angora 


Government. 

The aimouncement of this agreement called forth a vigorous 
protest from L.ord Curzon* ^ot only had France, in consider* 
ation of valuable commercial concessions, withdrawn from 
Cilicia and made peace with the Turks, but she had surrendoed 
ground aUotted to Syria under the Treaty of Sevres, and 
brought the greater part of the railway line, runnmg through 
the north of the mandated area, within the Turkish frontier. 
But the mischief was done, and Great Britain had to be central 
with a French admission that the temtonal clauses of Urn 
agreement, as of the others, were subject to adjustment in the 

final settlement with Turkey. 

The position of the Greek army was now desperate Of 

Powers at whose invitation it had entered Anatoha, the Umt^ 

States had retired, France had not only made prace but, m 

XIr Winston 

re-arming the Turks’,^ and Great Britain, almost completely 

1 ChuTcfaill: The World Crvis, vol. v, p. 4«3- 
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demobilized, was in no position, even if she so desired, to render 
effective assistance.. Italy, with no reason from the first to 
favour the Greek adventure, had, as we have seen, \%ithdni.N'n 
almost entirely, and in April 1922 had followed the French 
example by concluding, for commercial advantage, an agree- 
ment ivith the enemy. Only the neutral zone protecting the 
Straits remained in Allied occupation. The end \Cas at hand. 
In the last days of August 1922 the Greek army was in pre- 
cipitate retreat towards the coast, and at the beginning of 
September 1922 the victorious Kemalists entered Smyrna. 

The danger was now no longer addressed to the ill-fated and 
abandoned soldiers of Greece; there was a pressing risk that the 
weakness and lack of cohesion of the Supreme Council would be 
exposed with incalculable results. If Kcmal and his army, 
swollen with triumph, were to obtain a footing in Europe, it 
%vas hardly too much to say that the w^hole settlement achieved 
by the blood and sacrifice of the First World War might be 
endangered.^ 

Between Europe and such a catastrophe stood but a few 

battalions of the Allied forces, guarding the approaches to the 

Straits at Chanak and across the Ismid Peninsula. Thev were 

# 

supported by the guns of the British Mediterranean fleet, 
stationed in the Sea of Marmora; but they were soreK- in need 
of reinforcement. At this critical juncture, the unhappy dis- 
sensions of the Allies produced their most deplorable results. 
The French and Italian Governments issued orders for the 


withdrawal of their forces, and on 21 Septembe: 
troops evacuated Asia. It must be remembered 


lasting credit of Mr Lloyd George that in this apparently 
desperate isolation he stood firm. He had already issued an 
appeal to the British Dominions for support, in circumstances 
of haste which poignantly illustrated the necessity for im- 
proved machinery in the Commonwealth for the co^perarion 
in foreign policy which is essential. Nevertheless, the 
Dominions, though protesting, responded to the call. Before, 


™ apparent position, though it must br remembered 
Turkish wv aims were, in fact, strictly limited under the National I 

^ ^ mangcant*, and it is possible that such o\crwhciiiiir 

have increased Mustafa Kemal’s demands. In any the bk 
moral autbority of the Suprone CouncU io Europe would, it seem, tr. 
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however, their assistance could be forthcoming, the bold stand 
of the British had achieved its purpose. Mustafa Kemal was 
fortunately not only a successful military leader, but a Tn^n 
great and wise enough not to push his advantage to extremes. 
He agreed to a Conference with the Allies which assembled on 
3 October at Mudania. Once more the attitude of the French 
and Italians was unhelpful, and the armistice agreed upon on 
1 1 October was due exclusively to British firmness, in contact 
with Kemal’s statesmanship. But the crisis was ended, and the 
way at last cleared for the final settlement, which was embodied 
in the Treaty of Lausanne (23 August 1923). 

Having regard to the circumstances, the losses to which the 
Allies submitted in this Treaty were remarkably few and small. 
The Turks had made up their minds to renounce the Arab 
provinces, and they stuck to their decision. British and French 
interests were probably most seriously affected by the abolition 
of the Capitulations, upon which Ae Turks firmly insisted. 
The main loss fell upon Greece, who was, throughout, the 
catspaw of the Allies. Turkey, of course, recovered Smyrna, 
and in Europe her territory was extended to include eastern 
Thrace, with Adrianople and Karagach. Of the islands, she 
retained Imbros, Tenedos, and the Rabbit Islands uear the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, But two zones were demilitarized, 
one on the Thracian frontier, and the other in the area of the 
Straits. The Anatolian frontier remained as defined in the 
Franklin-BouUlon agreement All things consider^, a con- 
tributor to the History of the Peace Conference of Paris » is probably 
iustified in predicting that the Treaty inaugurated a more last- 
ing settlement than any other which followed the war. It ^ 
not imposed but negotiated, and in that fact lay hopeful 

prospects for its permanence. 


Mosul and Iraq 

Bv the Treaty of Lausanne the declared aims of the An^ra 
TurL were achieved, with one excepuon. The 
National Pact to territories inhabited by the non-Arab Mi^ 
majorities logically extended to the vilayet rf Mostd. m a 1 ^ 
par, of »hioh ,ho Kurdbh domon, “I? 

as a matter of sentiment and prestige, the Turks were umvuung 

* V<a.vi.p- 1*5- 
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to assent to lea\^g the northern boundarj^ of Mesopotamia at 
the line laid down in the Treaty of Se\Tes. This sentimental 
objection was reinforced by the practical consideration that the 
Kemalist policy of absorbing and ‘Turkif>ing’ the Kurds as 
likely to be hampered if a lai^e Kurdish element, enjo\nng a 
greater degree of fineedom and autonomy, was established im- 
mediately outside the Turkish frontier. For these r^ons, the 
Turics held out, at Lausanne, against the incorporation of the 
Mosul vilayet in the new territory of Iraq, for which a mandate 
had been pro\*isionally allocated to Great Britain by a decision 
of the Supreme Council in May 1920. At Lord Curzon’s sug- 
gestion, the Treaty laid down that the question should be re- 
lied to the Les^e of Nations, in the event of no agreed 
solution having been found within a period of nine months. 
In August 1924, therefore, the matter came before the Council 
of the League, which appointed a striedy neutral commission 
of inquiry to investigate the problem on the spot In October, 
in consequence of complaints by both parties of attempts to 
encroach on the line representing the status quo y an extraordinary' 
session of the League of Nations Council was held in Brussels, 
which laid down a provisional frontier, thereafter known as ‘the 
Brussels Line*, which approximately corresponded to the 
northern boundary of the former \ilayet. 

While the question was still undetermined, the Turks 

prejudiced their position in the eyes of the League by the 

repressive measures which they adopted in consequence of a 

Kurdish revolt in 1925, tow'ards non-Txu-kish minorities, 

especially the Chaldean Christians living immediately to the 

north of the ‘Brussels Line*. Iraq was flooded with refugees, 

and the atrocities perpetrated by the Turks were incontestably 

established by the neutral report of a League representative, 

the Estonian General Laidoner. The award of the League 

consequently adhered substantially to the ‘Brussels Line’, ^d 

thereby included in Iraq practically the whole of the Mosul 

vilayet. The question was finally settled, though after some 

delay and not without considerable hesitation on the part of the 

Turks, by the signature, in June 1926, of a tripartite Treaty 

betwwn Turkey, Iraq, and Great Britain, which adopted the 
frontier thus determined. 

But the settlement of the status and frontiers of Iraq was 
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complicated by other factors besides the recalcitrance of the 
Angora Government, The most formidable of these was the 
attitude of the inhabitants to the proposed mandate, but there 
were also difficulties resulting from the claims of other Western 
Powers to interests in the territory. By the Sykes-Picot agre&- 
ment, Mosul had been allotted to France, but this arrangement 
had been founded on the fact that Russia also contemplated 
territorial acquisitions in Asia Minor, since it was therejGore 
considered advisable to interpose a third Power, as a buffer, 
between the Russian zone and the British. With the Russian 
revolution the reason for such a policy disappeared; thb was 
recognized by France as well as by Great Britain, and the 
transference of Mosul to the British zone consequently met with 
no serious objection; in fact, as early as the beginning of 1919, 
this modification had been accepted by M. Clemenccau. Btit 
a further complication was introduced by the desire of other 
Powers for a share in the oil resources of the district, though the 


importance of this factor has often been exaggerated. The 
British Government consistently repudiated any inten^n of 
establishing* a monopoly over the oil of Iraq, and indeed 
rejected, in 1925, an offer from the Angora Government of a 
concession to a British company of all the oil in exchange for 
the return of the Mosul vilayet to Turkey. The only rights 


which we claimed to the oil of Iraq were dependent on a con- 
cession granted by the Turks before the war to a British com- 
pany— the Turkish Petroleum Company. In this the Deutsche 
Bank had held 25 per cent of the shares, and the claims of 
France were satisfied by the transfer, under the San Remo 
agreement of April 1920, of this German interest to a Fr^h 
ffToup. The United States, however, objected to the conffiuon 
in the San Remo agreement that the Turkish Petroleum Coi^ 
pany should be under permanent British control, and delayed 
the completion of the mandate for Mesopotamia by contending 
that equality of treatment for all nations, wheffi^ membere of 

the League or not, was an 

system. Their objections were, however, J 

the offer of shares in the Company to the Standard Oil d 


other American interests. j- * j Kw tti#. natives 

Meanwhile, the mandate had been 
of Mesopotamia themselves. The assignment of the mandate to 
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FctaJ, sou of J^r^^S’conciuded a ««y with 

mandate, while abandoning its form L g 

was represented as the performs while to 

Z £aqb iJtS^ven" TL'as possible, the appearance of a 
title d e**^ to independent sovereignty. 

The MandaU for Palestine 

As has been hinted earUer in this chapter, the mandates 

allotted in respect of Iraq, Palestine, and Syna could 
iustified as a practical compromise designed to satisfy a numbe 
if conflicting claims, and partially to reconcile the man 

anditT impossible seriously to contend that they ^yed Je 
conditions of Article 22 of the League Covenant. No candi 
person can admit that ‘the wishes of these cornmunm^ 
(formerly belonging to the Turkish Empure) were in fact a 
principal consideration in the selection of the maodatar> . The 
origin of the choice imposed by the Supreme Council is m each 
case clearly to be found in the secret treaties concluded in the 
early stages of the war, and, in particular, m the b> kes-Picot 
agreement of May 1916. That agreement conceded to France 
her foothold in Syria, and gave to Great Britain Baghdad and 
southern Mesopotamia; moreover, while it vaguely suggested 
some form of international regime in the Holy Land, u recog- 
nized the special interests of Great Britain in that repon by 
reserving to her the ports of Haifa and Akka (Acre;. It is 
possible to argue, in spite of the Mesopotamian revolt of 1920, 
that, if compelled to accept any tutelage at all, the choice of the 

* VoL vi. p. 184. 
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Iraqis would have fallen upon Great Britain; the same may be 
said of Palestine; but the inhabitants were not, in fact, con- 
sulted. With regard to the allocation of the Syrian mandate 
to France, there is good reason to believe that the Power chosen 
was peculiarly unacceptable to the majority.^ There was, per- 
haps, no alternative mandatary available, for the United States 
had ^vithdrawn to her own continent, and Great Britain, 
through Mr Lloyd George, had expressly declined the respon- 
sibility in advance. Since, however, the reason given for this 
refusal was the suspicion and odium which the acceptance of 
the mandate by this country would ^ate in France, the case is 
not materially altered. 

In Palestine, however, it was not primarily the fact that the 
territory was subjected to external control, nor any antipathy 
to Great Britain as the mandatary, which were the real sources 
of trouble. Though the King of the Hijaz seems to have inter- 
preted British promises as including Palestine within the con- 
fines of the Arab Empire, such a solution would have been no 
more consistent with self-determination than that actuaUy 
adopted; moreover, some special repmc for the impartial 
safeguarding of the different religious interests in this territory 
had in fact been contemplated at least as early as 1916, and the 
inhabitants, recognizing England’s reputation for fair play, 
would probably have been more content to see such a regime 
administered by her than by any other European Power or 
combination. The factor which gave rise to discontent was the 

British pledge to the Zionbts, « ,r 

Tills pledge, as expressed by Mr (afterwards Lord) B^our 

in the House of Commons on a November 1917, was in the 
following terms: 

His Majesty’s Government views with favour the estoblishment m 

raiestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and ^ " 

l.5t endeavours to facUitatc the J 

fkarlv understood that nothing shaU be done which may 

,hc evil and religious rights of existing non-Jew^ ^METirai^J 
Palestine or the rights and poUtical status enjoyed by Jews m any 

Other country. 

eiKC the LebMicse Mwtjoitei «ar Frwice. 
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The moUves behind the adoption of this i^Iicy, though 
including, no doubt, an element of disinterested were 

to a great extent definitely strategic. It was in the fir. t place 
advantageous to cover the approaches to the Suez Canal by a 
territory favourable to British interests. But the immediate 

object was to enlist oi> the side of the Allies the sympathies of 
Jewry, which, being naturally anti-Russian, tended by re^on 
of our alliance with that country to gravitate to the side of the 
Central Powers, who were also making bids for its support. In 
particular, in 1917, it was desirable to check the pro-German 
activities of the Russian Jews, who ivere already beliei ed to 
have done much to bring about the disintegration of the Tsarist 

power. ^ j u j 

If these were the objects of the policy, it may be doubted 

whether they were completely achieved. The situation in 
Russia was certainly not improved, and, throughout the world, 
a considerable section of influential Jewish opinion has always 
been hostile to Zionism. On the other hand, Arab and SyTian 
sympathies were alienated from the outset, the latter by the 
subdivision of the boundaries of Syria, and the former by fears, 
based partly upon a misunderstanding of the terms of the 
pledge, that Arab interests would be subordinated to Jewish, 
and the balance of the population gravely disturbed by Jewish 
immigration. The policy was certainly in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the indigenous majority, about 90 per cent of the 
inhabitants being, at the time, of non-Jewish origin. Time alone 
could show whether the two main obligations of the mandate, 
the establishment of a Jewish national home and the develop- 
ment of self-government, were in fact compatible. 

The idealistic or sentimental side of the policy, shared in 
common by its Jewish and Christian promoters, must engage 
the sympaAy of every one who has been impressed by the 
poetic prophecies of a return to Zion which adorn the Old 
Testament. But it seems an ideal at best only capable of partial 
achievement, and, having regard to the difficulties to which 
even this partial realization gives rise, this may well be con- 
sidered a conspicuous example of the dangers of introducing 
excessive idealism into a peace settlement 

Having regard to these difficulties, the British administration 
of the mandate must be acknowledged to have been at first 
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comparatively successful. From the point of view of the indoi- 
trial and a^icultural development of the oountry, Zbi^ 
colonization, though carcfuliy restricted in numbcn» couhi 
claim a remarkable measure of achievement. If the rho tce of 
Sir Herbert Samuel as the first High Commissioiier was 
expected in any quarter to result in any undue favouring of 
Jews, the expectation was certainly belied by his strkdy im* 
partial administration, and though the annm i nreitT^ ftit rf thi» 
mandate in April 1920 was immediately followed by anti* 
Jewish riots in Jerusalem, and there were other disturbances in 
1921 and, outside Palestine, on the occasion of Lord Balfour's 
visit in 1925, Sir Herbert’s tenure of office was sufficiently 
peaceful to admit of the reduction of the British garrison, by 
1925, to insignificant proportions. The conciliatory intentions 
of the Government towards the Arabs were demonstrated by 
the grant, in 1923, of autonomy to Transjordania under the 
sovereigntv of Husein’s son, Abdullah. On the other hand, in 
Palestine itself, as later events %vere to prove, the irreconcilable 
antagonisms of Arab and Jew remain^ a permanent source of 
anxiety, the non-cooperative policy pursued by the Arabs 
rendered the creation of the Legislative Coun<^, originally 
contemplated, impossible, and it was necessary to continue 
semi-autocratic control. In the circumstances, however, the 
measure of peaceful progress achieved was highly credit aM c to 
the British Administration- 


The Syrian Mandate 

'cry different was the progress of events in the ndghbourii^ 
itoiy entrusted to France, French rule bore too cl^ a 
mblance to that annexation for which it was a substitute, 
the limits of the mandate, as originally contemidated, were 
act soon extended by a process of militar>' conquest 
a the outset, indeed, considerable efforts were made by 
at Britain to restrict the French trusteeship to the coas^ 
itorv- which alone had been allocated to France by the 
cs-Picot agreement. This compact had envisaged, bctw*n 
French and British territories, a confedcrauon of 
tes or one independent Arab Stote, which wt^ have 
uded the towns of Damascus, Homs, Ham^ Aleppo, 
this remon the Emir Feisal, Britain's iaithfol aUy, was m 
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actual occupation at the time of the Armistice. On 3 October 
19185 Feisal had galloped into Damascus at the head of his 
troops, and had there hoisted the Arab flag, with the authority 
of General Allenby and the British Government. He had im- 
mediately announced the formation of an independent govern- 
ment, and had done much by aconciliatory policy to consolidate 
his position. At a meeting of the Supreme Council held on 
20 March 1919, Mr Lloyd George expressly contended that to 
admit a French claim to Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo 
would be a breach of faith with the Arabs. This position, so far 
as words went, was consistently maintained. When, in Septem- 
ber 1919, it was agreed that the British garrison should be with- 
drawn from Syria, it was stipulated that in the area rescr\ ed for 
the Arabs by the Sykcs-Picot agreement Arab troops and not 
French should take its place, 

Feisal, however, had good reason to doubt whether, in the 
absence of his British fnends, the French would long acquiesce 
in the situation. In March 1920 he took the false step of 
accepting the crown of Syria and Palestine, an action neces- 
sarily repudiated not only by France but also by Great Britain, 
the prospective mandatary for the Holy Land. At the Confer- 
ence of San Remo, on 24 April, the Supreme Council definitely 
assigned the mandates for Syria, Palestine, and Iraq, the first 
to France, the two latter to Great Britain. The announcement 
of these decisions caused sufficient unrest in Syria to favour the 
French dCTgn. On 14 July General Gouraud, the French High 
Commissioner, dispatched an ultimatum to Feisal, which, 
though its requirements were wholly incompatible with any 
approach to Arab sovereignty, was immediately accepted. The 
inevitable disorders, however, broke out; a French outpost was 
attacked by some Arab horsemen; and the French seized the 
opportxmity to launch a general offensive and to drive FcLal 
cut of the country. Their action was of course not approved in 
Great Britain, Mr Bonar Law had to explain to a critical 
House of Commons that he was officially assured that the 
occupation of the disputed territory by the French would be 
only temporary. This ^pectation, however, proved unduly 
optimisti^ The future situation was destined to be regulated 
once again, by an act of violence and a fait accompli. 

It would, of course, be unjust to condemn the action or 
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inaction of the British Government in these difficult ctrcum* 

what they could to compensate Feisal, by 
promoting his election to the throne of Iraq, and they recog- 
nized his brother, Abdullah, as ruler in Trangordania, though 
this step was partly directed to dissuading him from a threat- 
ened attack upon the French in S\Tia. But the methods by 
vNhich the French attained their object inevitably suggested 
that, in the post-war as in the pre-war world, the possession 
of preponderant military power was an asset, and that equal 
jusdce for small and great was sdll only to be found in an 
unrealized U topia, 

The French administration of the territory over which their 
mandate now extended was not calculated to allay the dis- 


affection which their presence was in any case likely to arouse. 
The administrative staff was generally inexperienced and for 
the most part ignorant of Arabic, while those officials who did 
not suffer fipom these defects were military officers from the 
African colonies and protectorates, whose methods tended to be 
autocratic. Behind a facade of native sdf-govemment set up 


by the appointment of docile nominees of the m a nd a to ry 
Power, France exercised an all-pervasivc legislative and 
administrative control. A regime of martial law, cha ra cterized 
by frequent deportations, continued to be enforced. It was 
natural, perhaps, that the Lebanese Christians, who had long 
enjoyed French protection and constituted the element c^the 
population most friendly to the mandate, should be spcciaUy 
favoured, but the extension, in September 1920, ofthc Lcbaiwn 
territory to include a large accretion of non-Christian 
habitants complicated the problems of scff-governincnt uffiifo 
arousing unrest through the suspicion of favountism which it 
created. Elsewhere, French policy suffered from vaoUatou ^ 
lack of continuity. The whole mandate was first *““1^ 
into fi^c separate States-Greater Lebanon, 

.\louitcs or Alawiyin, Aleppo, Damasc®, and 

Druse. This step was in itself open to criticism, as ^ 

rather on the maxim ^ than on “ tnt«^ to 

0..t cooperack,. upon which pn,g, « umanfa ^ 

picc autonomy depended. A. anemp. was. ho^^aW 

L,„uo„ of three of the five units. But Ihn -as thwarted by 
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the particularist agitation which the original subdivision had 
promoted, though the States , of Aleppo and Damascus were 
fused into a single unit The uncertainty which these repeated 
and rapid changes of policy produced was subsequently held, 
by the Mandates Commission, to have materially conduced to 
the trouble which ensued. Other points which aroused com- 
plaint were the excessive encouragement of the French language 
in schools and law courts, and the substitution of a note issue, 
based on the rapidly depredating French franc, for the stable 
Syrian currency which had previously existed. Matters, how- 
ever, did not reach a critical stage until after the recall of the 
just and popular High Commissioner, General Weygand, in 
November 19^49 arrival of his successor, General 

Sarrail, in 19^5. Further developments may therefore be 
deferred to a later chapter. 


Events in Arabia 

In Arabia, until 1914, the interests of Great Britain had been 
mainly confined to Aden and the coast of the Persian Gulf, but 
Ac possibility of Turkish intervention on the side of the Central 
Powm at once gave rise to negotiations with the principal 
^bian rulers. Persuasion, based upon financial subsidies, was 
brought to bear by both sides, with the result that the Turks 
retained the support of Ibn Rashid of Jebel Shammar in central 
-^bia, and the Imam of Sana in the neighbourhood of the 
Aden protectorate. England was more successful. She was 
^dy in tteaty relations with the coastal chiefe of the Persian 
S ® “maintained. The Sheikh of Kuweit, at the 

n the capture of Basra in return for the rocJgnition of ^ 

tioT Th^T^ ^dependent principality under British protec- 
uon. The Ic^i Sayyid of Sabya was brought into notSinal if 
<« active alhance by a subsidy and a similar guarantee of 

g^^terTmportance. 

cbief, Ito Saud of ^d It 

o,oveo«,. in bbn, 

dond:::? St ^ 
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a^ert. the house of Saud had, by 1806, captured Mecca aiMf 
Medina, aud thus become the masters of most of Arabia. It 
was then overthro%^-n by the Eg%-ptian Pasha, Mehemct Ali, 
and reduced to impotence till, in 1901, it recovered Riyad 
from the rival house of .\1 Rashid, a gain which was con- 
sc'lidated by further territorial acquisitions up to the date of 
the First ^Vo^ld A\ ar, when its authority extended to the shore 
cf the Persian Gull. Ibn Saud had thus recovered an influence 
sufficiently important to attract the notice of the Govemment 


of India, within whose sphere fell the negotiations dealing with 
the eastern side of the peninsula. As he had been engaged in 
hostilities with the Turks as recently as 1913, and his hereditary 
enemy, Ibn Rashid, had adhered to the opposite side, the 
prospects of enlisting his help in the British cause were hopeful 
from the first, and in December 1915 a treaty was concluded 


with him engaging his assistance, or at least his ncutralit\', in 


return for a subsidy of ^5,000 a month, and the recognition of 
lui hereditarv' right to his existing possessions. During the war, 
Ibn Saud did little more than hold in check the activities of his 


rival, Ibn Rashid, but his services, such as they were, were no 


doubt fiiily worth the comparatively slight expenditure in 
which thev involved Great Britain. 

Meanwhile, the British Fordgn Oflicc had arri\Td at an 
understanding, less precise in its terms, but of fer greater 
irrjnediate assistance, with the Emir Husein of the Hijaz. The 


course which British interests led the Government to encourage 
Husein to pursue was independently prompted by his ovm 
ambition. Negotiations had begun in 19147 elicited, 

immcdiatelv after Turkey's entry into the war, a promise that 
the enemies of the Allies would not, in any event, be assisted. 
In August 1915 a letter firom Husein disclosed the grandiose 
scope of his dreams of empire. He aimed at an independrat 
.\rab State extending from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
bc.rder as far north as the 37th paraUcl of latitude, thus mclud- 
ine, outside the borders of Arabia, ncariy the whole of Sv-na, 
as V ell as Palestine and Mesopotamia. The scale of his requ^ 
ir ents placed the British authorities, already cognizant of 
claims m much of this area, in a difficult predira ment, ^ « 

was fortunate that the Emir s owm 

the necessity for a strict formulation of the limits of ffiitidi 
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concession. Without waiting for the conclusion of a treaty, 

Husein launched his revolt against the Ti^ks in May ^ 9 ^^- 

It does not fall within the province of this history to desenbe 
the ensuing campaign. As is well knowm, to the end of the ar, 
Arab and British troops co-operated closely in the Tu^h field 
of operations, and while Husein and his son Feisal were freeU 
supphed with arms and munitions, as well as with a financial 
subsidy amounting to some ^^2,400,000 a year, the services 
which they rendered left them, whatev'er interpretation might 
be put on promises actually made, with substantial claims on 
British gratitude. Some of the compheations arising out of our 
pledges to the Arabs are considered elsewhere. We arc here 
concerned with the Emir’s relations with his Arabian neigh- 
bours, and the fate which ultimately overtook him . 

The first false step taken by the Emir Husein was to cause 
himself to be proclaimed ‘King of the Arabs’ by the notables of 
Mecca in October 1916. His pretensions could not be accepted 
by Great Britain, which, as we have seen, had guaranteed the 
independence of a number of other Arab protcg&, and the 
European Allies would only recognize his title to be stvlcd 
‘King qf the Hijaz*. His claim w'as especially provocadv c 10 
the rising power of the AVahhabis, and though Ibn Saud was 
for the moment restrained fiom open hostility by the fact that 
both he and his rival w'ere in the pay of the same Europ>ean 
Power, he began by s)'5tematic prosclytization to wean some of 
the minor tribal leaders firom their allegiance to the Hijaz. la 
1917 he won over the chief of the oasis of Khurmah, a defection 
which led Husein injudiciously to attempt the occupation of tl.c 
oasis in the following year. Strained relations followed, which 
culminated, in May 1919, in the battle of Turabah, in whicii 
the forces of Ibn Saud victoriously encountered those of the 
King of the Hijaz, A humorous element was introduced intij 
this episode by the fact that each belligerent w'as in receipt of 
arms and money from a different British department;, the 
Foreign Office and the India Office might be considered as 
bong at war, and the theoretical possibihties of this situation 
are of a kind to which only a Gilbert and Sulhvan opera could 
do justice. Intermittent hostilities continued, though Ibn Saud 
was for the time being deterred fitim pursuing his advantage to 
extremes, partly by fear of losing his British subsidy, and parUy 
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because he had not yet finally settled accounts \nth ha 
hereditary antagonist, Ibn Rashid. In November 1921, 
e\cr, he decisively defeated this enemy, and his 

territor)', and, in March 1924, the second reason for delay was 
removed b\’ the termination of his subsidy. 

^leanwhile, Husein had carried his intransigence still furdier, 
to the point of alienating all posdble allies. The disappointment 
of his hopes by the creation of the Ssrian and Palestinian 
mandates led him to refuse to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, or 
to enter into treaty relationship widi Great Britain. He akr> 
offended £g>~pt by his attitude in disputes which arose in 
connexion with the Mecca pilgrimage. In March 1924, just 
when his rival's hands were fiee, he filled up the cup by 
assuming the title of Caliph, which had become vacant on die 
abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate by the Angora Go\’eTnmcnt. 
This injudicious step, which Husein seems to have taken with 
considerable reluctance, gained for Ibn Saud the open 
encouragement of the Indian Muslims of the KhOafat Com- 
mittee, and, in August 1924, he started to deal conclosivdly 


with bis ri\*al. 

The ensuing campaign rapidly completed the ruin of Husein. 
After a vain appeal for Britidi support, he abdicated in October 
IQ24, and w-as temporarily succeeded by his son, Ah. But dm 
change brought no improvement; on the 13th of the month 
the Wahhabi occupied Mecca, and for the next fourteen 
months the new' King was closely invested in the port td* Jidda. 
On 22 December 1925, All abandoned hope and left die 
countr>', and on Christmas Day the war was declared at an end. 
In Januaiy 1926 the de facto situation w-as regularized by 
vote of the Mecca nobles, who conferred the vacant Kingship 
of the Hijaz upon Ibn Saud, who had thus regained the co^ 
manding position in Arabia which his house had held at the 

begiiming of the nineteenth century. 

His difficulties, howl er, were by no means at m In 

^pite of their claims to primiti\-e orthodoxy , the 

r!ot a sect whose occupation of their holy places the ret of the 

Muslim world could «ew with complete equammity A i^rt^ 

ap narentlv greatly exaggerated, that the 

in Medina had been damaged by Ibn Saud s 

the course of his military operations, raised a storm which was 
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not calmed without some trouble, and the obstacles which the 
campaign in the Hijaz had placed in the way of the annual 
pilgrimage had not strengthened the position of the conqueror. 
His attempts to conciliate religious opinion by convening an 
Islamic Congress in Mecca met at first with disappointing 
rebuffs, and when at length it was opened, in June 1926, it 
was at first but sparsely attended by official delegates, and some 
of the questions raised proved extremely delicate. The pil^m- 
age of that year also occasioned some unfortunate collisions 
between the Wahhabis and the Egyptians, and the efforts of 
those Muslims who were working for Islamic solidarity con- 
tinued to be somewhat embarrassed. 

Difficulties of a political nature were also created by Ibn 
Saud's accession to power. The successive conquests of the 
Jebcl Shammar and the Hijaz had brought the Wahhabi power 
into continuous contact with Transjordania and Iraq, both of 
which territories were ruled, under the auspices of Great 
Britain, by the sons of Husein. It would in any case have been 
difficult for Ibn Saud to restrain the raiding propensities of the 
border tribes. The subdivision of the Turkish dominions had 
in fact both sdmulated and faciUtated such activities, for the 
new international fi-ontiers ignored the facts of economic 
geography, and interposed obstacles to the customary migra- 
tions of the nomads, while the lawless could easily evade control 
by crossing the dividing lines between different jurisdictions. 
It was, how'ever, particularly necessary that order should be 
preserved in the country lying to the north of Ibn Saud’s 
dominions, since it was rapidly becoming an important motor- 
route connecting Baghdad and Persia with the Mediterranean. 
Serious raids continued to occur, and during Ibn Saud’s attack 
on the Hijaz he had deliberately created diversions against the 
territory of both his neighbours, which had called for the stem 
interference of British aeroplanes and armoured cars. He 
appeared, indeed, at this time, to be contemplating the exten- 
sion of his frontier as far north as the Syrian border, thus 
seriously threatening the communications between Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. Eventually, however, matters were arranged 
by the conelusion of two agreements, in November 1925, defin- 
ing the frontiers with Iraq and Transjordania respectively, lay- 
ing down rules for the control of the border tribes, and setting 
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up mixed tribunals to deal with cases of infringement The 
situation was thus safeguarded as far as the signature <rf docu* 
ments could achieve that object 


Egypt 

The position of Egypt, both in relation to Turkey and Great 
Britain, differed widely from that of any of the regions vdikh 
have so far been considered. The theoretical suzerainty rf the 
Sultan had continued to exist up to the date of Turkey’s inter- 
\ention in the First ^Vorld War, but it had ceased to be a factor 
of practical importance from the. days when Mehemet Ali 
acquired the hereditaiy- title to the pashalik in 1841. From that 
date until the inters'ention of Great Britain in 1S82, the country 


bad enjoyed — if the verb can be considered appropriate to the 
prevailing regime — a substantial measure of autonomy. The 
British inter\ention did not juridically modify the national 
status of Egs-pt, and was at first declared, and indeed believed, 
to be temporary. In 1 887 an evacuation after the lapse of three 
more vears was very nearly arranged, the proposed convention 
only breaking down through the opposition of the Sult^ 
E?\ pt, in law, was governed by the Khedive with an Egyptian 
Cabinet, an Eg\-ptian Legislative Council, and an Egyptian 
Assembly, though in practice Great Britain exercised a decisive 

measure of administrative and mihtary controL 

Even before the First World War this ano^ous situation, 
in which the theoretic limitation of Eg>T)rian indej^deiiM ^ 
the Turkish suzerain was negligible, while that mposed by 
Great Britain under the colour of ‘adrice’ amount^ m practice 
to a protectorate, had not remained wholly unch^enged. A 
Nationalist movement was in being at least as “ ^ 5 . 

thoueh it was, in this early phase, largely confin^ to the 

intelhgentsia. Pan-Islamism undoubtedly played^ important 

part m the agiution at this stage. After the war the 

^ a comi^anvel, 

uiJmporaat meW™' ■» .riau. .naouaMd 
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unilaterally the termination of Turkish suzerainty and pro- 
claimed a protectorate over E^t. The claims of Turkey were 
not indeed iuridically extinguished until the ratification of the 
Treaty of Lausanne, but they were from the date of the British 
declaration hardly an operative factor in the situation. The 
deportation of the Nationalist leader, Zaghlul, in March 1919, 
caused disturbances which led to the investigations and report 
of the Milner Mission, which proposed a treaty recognizing the 
independence of Egypt subject to safeguards of British interests 
and die conclusion of a protective alhance with Great Britain. 
Negotiations on this basis proved abortive. In 1921 Lord 
Allenby, the Special High Commissioner, reported that the 
continuance of the protectorate entailed serious risk of revolu- 
tion. In February 1922 the protectorate was consequently 
abolished, and the independent sovereignty of Egx-pt pro\ is ion- 
ally recognized. At the same time the restrictions \v hich the 
safeguarding of British interests imposed upon Egv-ptian 
sovereignty proved an insuperable bar to Nationalist acqui- 
escence in the situation. A series of violent crimes took place, 
culminating, in November 1924, in the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack, Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and Governor-General 
of the Sudan. An ultimatum was consequently presented to 
the Egyptian Government, and a fine of £^00,000 e.xacted. 
Zaghlul resigned, and a new Cabinet was constituted under the 
President of the Senate, Ahmad Ziwar Pasha. The Egyptian 
Parliament sent a protest to the League of Nations, but it was 
decided that the Anglo-Eg>ptian conflict was not strictly an 
international affair, and the League declined to intervene. The 
main issues in dispute were not, however, settled by agreement 
between the parties, in spite of repeated attempts. The most 
difficult questions in issue were those relating to the protection 
of the Suez Canal and the status of the Sudan, which invoK ed 
that of the control and allocation of the Nile waten. It will be 

more convenient, however, to revert to these matters at a later 
stage. 

Morocco 

T^c disturbances in the remaining Islamic regions of North 
Afri^ arc even less capable of being assigned to religious 
motives, or even to antagonism to Western domination as such. 
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In Libya the reaction ag^nst the Italians, which continued to 
give trouble, was merely the recrudescence of a situation which 
had arisen prior to the First World War. It was a clear case of 
simple and natmal resistance to aggression, which had gone on 
more or less continuously since the act of militant imperialism 
by which Italy invaded Libyan territory in October 191 1* Id 
M orocco, as well as in the other portions of North Afinca under 
French control, there was, until the successful rising of Abdul 
Krim agciinst the Spaniards, no serious sign of discontent, and 
a large part of the area remained permanently quiescent, except 
for some Nationalist agitation on ^liamentary lines. Abdul 
Krim no doubt based his eventual pretensions on the doctrine 
of self-determination, but it is clear that a more diplomatic 
handling of the situation in its earlier stages would have leA the 
Rifis and their leaders content with Spanish protectorate: it w^ 
an extraordinary combination of political and strategic inepti* 
tude on the part of the Spaniards which must held respon- 
sible for the long and calamitous campaign which began with 
the disaster of Anwal in July 1921, and was only ended at a vast 
cost with French co-operation in 1926. 


Persia and Afghanistan 

In completing this rapid survey of the reactions of the Islaimc 
world to the First AVorld War and its aftermath, it oaly remains 
to consider the efiFects in Persia and Afghaimtan. In ^th 
countries, the circumstances and their r«ults shw a 
able similarity. The rulers of each also shwed a zeal for 
internal reform, though Western ideas played a more prom- 
inent part in the policy of the Amir than in that of the Shah, 
whose less sweeping programme was probably on that account 

^P^rbeforTrile war had occupied the unenviable 

the control exercised Y of 1007, assigning 
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bounds to the respective spheres of influence of the two Euro- 
pean Powers, had been suspected, not without reason, of 
covering Russian designs of annexation, which might neces- 
sitate similar tactics on the part of Great Britain. ' In any case, 
Persia’s soul was not her own. The agreement interfered with 
her traditional policy of playing off her rival masters one against 
the other, she had to face such facts as that the northern and 
southern divisions of her army were largely officered by 
Russians and Englishmen respectively, and an American 
financial adviser whom she had chosen was driven from the 
coimtry' by Russian diplomatic pressure. 

As was to be expected, during the war, with Russia and 
Great Britain in alliance, Persian neutrality had worn a 
distinedy pro-German tinge, a fact which was countered by 
the presence of Russian troops in the northern area, and a 
British force at Bushire. When the Russian troops were with- 
drawn in consequence of the revoludon, the British took their 
place, marching through the country and occupying the north 
and east In 1919 an Anglo-Persian agreement was signed but 
not ratified, which provoked widespread protest in Persia by 
its proposal to employ British advisers in all branches of Persian 
administration. In 1920 a Bolshevik invasion resulted in the 
withdrawal of the British forces, and the Russians, by a parade 
of disinterestedness, managed to leave to England alone the 
stigma of appearing to seek the exploitation of the countiy'. 
In February 1921 a coup d'etat led by Riza Khan, a soldier from 
the Persian Cossack division, brought a Nationalist administra- 
tion into power, which prompUy denounced the Anglo-Pcrsian 
agreement- The spectacular rise of Riza Khan after this date, 
to become successively Commander-in-Chief, Minister of \Var[ 
Prime Minister, and finally, at the close of 1925, Shah of 
Persia, belongs to the domestic history of the country and must 
be studied elsewhere. The fact of international importance is 
the complete liberation of Persia from the foreign influences by 
which she had so long been dominated, and the consolidation 
of this position by an energetic internal policy, which made the 
new Shah, in a more real sense than any of his recent pre^ 
deccssors, master of the whole country'. 

The sovereignty of the Amir of .Mghanistan had similarly 

» See Sykes, Sir P. Persia, Oxford, aarendon Press, 1922, p, 148, 
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been interfered with by the converging pressure of the same 
European Powers, Russia and Great Britain. Fear of the former 
had induced the Afghan Government to consent to accept 
British control of its foreign policy. The collapse of the Russian 
Empire in igiy removed the sole inducement to remain under 
British tutelage, and though long-standing friendship restrained 
the hand of Ae Amir HabibuUah, yet his murder in igig was 
immediately followed by an attack on British India by his son 
and successor, Amantdlah. Though this impudent act 
aggression ended in his speedy and complete defeat, Afghan 
intrigues continued to play an important part in the subsequent 
risings in Waziristan, and in the terms of peace the British 
control over Afghan foreign policy, which had previously been 
exercised, was renounced. 

The tw’O countries, Persia and Afghanistan, celebrated their 
newly- won liberty in remarkably similar ways. In igai both 
countries entered into a nexus of treaties which created in the 
Near and Middle East a kind of Little Entente in the interests 
of Soviet Russia. In February treaties were concluded by the 
U.S.S.R. %\ith Afghanistan and Persia respectively, and these 
were followed in March by a Russo-Turkish and Turco-Afgl^ 
treaty. The process was completed in igab by the conclusion 

of a treaty between Turkey and Persia. 

In his rex-iew of events in the Islamic world comprised in the 

first volume of the Survey of InUnu^ioml Affairs, 1923, ^fessor 
To\mbee suggests as a connecting thread a paradoxical con- 
trast, ever>'^vhere perceptible, beUveen the acceptance^ 
\Vcstem ideas and the rejection of Western tutelage. Tte 
reader of the foregoing may perhaps be inclined to doubt foe 
existence of anv paradox. It may rather be ^ged foat the 
nationalistic aspirations with which a number of Islamic 
peoples became independently imbued were 

to absorb and that the process was therefore qtnte logical. Tte 
example of the Arabs shows that there was m foe “ovemrat no 
antagLism to the W«t as such: any J 

coreligionists 
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Christian Power. It is, in fact, difficult to apply one common 
denominator to all the occurrences described in this chapter; 
in so far as there is one, it may be extended beyond the circle of 
Islam to the post-war world in general. For democracy, in 
defence of which the war was alleged to have been fought, 
upholds the educational principle of that celebrated expert, 
Mr Squeers, *when the boy knows this out of book, he goes and 
does it’. And the word with which the rising generation had 
been most sedulously lamiliarizcd was — ‘self-determination’. 




PART II 


THE PERIOD OF FULFILMENT 

1925 to 1930 




IX 

THE WORLD IN 1925 

T he punctuation of events, which allows to the historian 
and hb readers a breathing-space, is unfortunate y 
seldom so synchronized as to be applicable all over the 
world. At best there is but a comma in one place to correspond 
with the colons and full stops of others. But the year of Locarno 
affords a better opportunity than most for looking round an 
even back— like Lot’s wife— without incurring her fate ot being 
snowed under by the unchecked onrush of events. In Europe 
it marks deanitely the conclusion of a period of preliminary 
settlement, and the start of a ‘pblicy of fulfilment which 
promised at least a temporary stability. In the Far East, the 
Shanghai and Shameen incidents of May and June 1925 
inaugurate a phase when the disturbed affairs of China, hitherto 
a matter mainly of domestic concern, begin to occupy a place 
of increasing importance in the drama of international affairs. 
On the American continent, Chamorro’s coup d'etat in Nica- 
ragua, almost exaedy contemporaneous with the signature of 
die Locarno Treades in October I 925 > ^ commencement 
of an episode leading to far-reaching modifications in the jwlicy 
of economic imperialism hitherto pursued by the United States 
in Latin America, and provoking such active opposition to her 
claims to hegemony as is exemplified in the refusal of Panama 
in January 1927 to ratify the treaty signed at \Vashington 
during the previous summer. In the history of British Imperial 
relations. Article 9 of the Locarno Treaty, exempting the 
Dominions and India from its obligations, indicates that the 
stage has already been reached which the epoch-making 
Imperial Conference of 1926 is to endeavour to reduce to a 
constitutional formula. Finally, in the Islamic world, the 
Druse revolt against the French mandate in Syria breaks out in 
July 1925 and assumes critical importance during the later half 
of the year. Everywhere we seem to be entering upon new 
developments, and the temporary lull in the affairs of Europe 
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may therefore profitably be utilized in considering the progress, 
if any, which had hitherto been attained. 

If the reader will cast his mind back to the opening chapter 
of the book, he vsill recall that the policy inaugurated at the 
Peace Conference was founded upon a number of assumptions, 
which form a convenient basis of comparison with the situation 
which had actually developed. It will be found in practically 
eveiy- case that the expectation of 1920 had been belied. 


[. The European nstem mas to be superseded by a world-unde 
in which Europe no longer retained a predominance. 

This was a natural conclusion to draw fiom the exhaustion 
Df Europe consequent upon the war, and the corresponding 
^owth in prosperity and importance of Japan and the United 
States, It was most emphatically expressed by General Smuts, 
in addressing the Imperial Conference of June 1921: 

Our temptation is stiU to look upon the European stage as of the 

first importance. It is no longer so ... these are not really fifst^tc 

events any more. . . . Urnioubtcdly the scene has shifts away 

Europe to the Far East and to the Pacific. The proU^ of the 
Pacific arc to my mind the world problems of the next fifty years or 

more- 

This opinion might well be tenable in its positive aq)e^ at a 
later date, though the possibilities of a major crisis m Eum^ 
would StiU have seemed unduly belitded, but up to ^ 
the year 1925 it would have been generaUy admi^ 
Europe was stiU occupying the centre of the stage. or 

defection of the United Sutes and the jea^om 

5 lmi-htv doUari and the Monroe Doctrine, had 

co2ol of international affairs, for the most part, once more 

upon a regional basis. 

Tludon,ir.n.eoJUu Great 

rrve place to a democratic ^slem, m which U would be counleroaumw 
by the increased numbers of the smaller States. 

The arrain of Ea»pe, if «o. of 
conuul of a.c Great Powore of that connnent. WTether » 
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Supreme Councfl of the Allied and Associated Powers’ or as the 
perman^t members of the Council of Ihe League of Nations, 
the Concert of Europe W2is still playing the decisive part On 
major political issues the deliberations at Genev’a were more 
and more yielding pride of place to conferences held elsewhere, 
and even at the meetings of the League there was a tendency, 
particularly marked during the convocation of the Special 
Assembly of March 1926 (see p. 176), for the tea-parties of the 
great to settle matters over the heads of the common herd. 

3. A general automate ohoperation^ impartially exercised against all 

aggressioHj was to be substituted for tlu old ^siem of local alliances. 

The third of the ‘five particulars’, expressed in President 
Wilson’s speech of 27 September 1918, was as follows; 

There can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants and 
understandings within the general and common family of the 
League of Nations. 

This principle had in a sense been violated by the American 
President himself, in the abortive Anglo-American guarantee 
to France, but this exception had not, perhaps, the ob\dous 
defects of local alliances between the nations on the continent 
of Europe. Such understandings might well be felt to be in- 
compatible with the impartial and general co-operation for 
which the League stood, however carefully they might be 
expressed to be *within the framework of the League’. Was it 
posdble to contemplate France applpng sanctions against 
Polish aggression, or Poland co-operating against France’ 
What had occurred throughout the period under consideration 
was, in ultimate analysis, a reversion to the old system. The 
membm of the ]^gue had recoiled, from the first, from their 
collective obligations for the maintenance of peace; the sanc- 
tions article had been watered down more and more; peace and 
security had been preserved by what may well have been 
thought to be more effective and trustworthy means, but the 
system really amounted to an alliance of the old t>pc between 
&e satisfied Powm, aimed against the revisionists, who were so 
for not m a position to complete the return to the pre-War 
sys^ ^ a TOunter-understanding. Even the engagement 
entered into by Great Britain at Locarno was a pact of local 
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scope^ consistent with her traditional pcdkyi it ''as analogoui 
to her guarantee of Belgian neutrality, and was limited to that 
protection of the Oiannel coasts and the ports of the Low 
Countries which, historically, she had long regmded as vital to 
her owTi interests. The machinery rf the League amid no doubt 

be uicd effectively in minor crises, such as diat between Greece 
and Bulgaria, and Geneva had abundantly proved its utility 
as an instrument of international oo-c^ieration and a forum for 
the stimulation and expression of a wmld opinion, but Ac late 

of Ae Draft Treaty and of the Protocol indicated pretty clearfy 

how- lightly Ae obligation to collective action sat uprat die 
minds of those w ho had signed the a)\-cnant. 


4. .I zccrld safe fc^ dunocn^. 

This aspect was especially e mph as iz e d by Plres idp nt WB son 
in his speeches. ‘The people of this svorld . . . have detomi^ 
Aat Acre shall be no more autocratic gos-emnu^, 
League of Nadons sends autocradc governments to Govern^ 

aud: most smprising of fcllo.^ 

Learue Consdtution, which occuis m a speech ddivaed at 

Oakland, California, on 18 September 1919: 

On- of Ac iniciesrii^ pros-isioas of the Cfovenant of the 

of SdonsrAat no nSSi can ^ a 

is not a self-go^eming wOlmdmU 

rJ 'xlS ptOpU. 

Uagtit: tot Iht >• to 

e^entiaU, democratic ptece of 
U.e tmalle, a»d 

destined to rapid and progicsA^ gjjst in periods 

favourable conditions for ®a!*^^wiHking smoodily 

■SSkS 
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grown slowly and naturally, affording to their populations an 
adequate opportunity for political education. All thc^e con- 
ditions were conspicuously absent from tlie post-\Nar world. 
It was an age calling for quick decisions by adaptable and 
unprejudiced minds, an age of hardships in w'hich the suffering 
masses saw only the inevitable failure of any political part^ tO 
pro\ide immediate alleviation, and consequently tended to 
v'ent their disappointment and impatience in rapid changes of 
political allegiance, to demand the impossible from any gov ern- 
ment which it w^as in their power to threaten with defeat, while 
at the same time they realized their blindness and bewilder- 
ment, and were ready to surrender their powers to any leader 
who promised to bring them out of the wilderness. It w as an 
age too when economic problems of baffling complexity, 
altogether unintelligible to the man in the street, clamoured 
for instant solution. Above all, the efficient functioning of 
democracy depends on the existence of a large measure of 
common assumptions, with a consequent willingness to co- 
operate and to accept compromise. Where men arc divided by 
conflicting ideological conceptions held with the fanaticism of 
a reh'gion, or where the demands of the dominant majority 
mean* or seem to mean the extinction of life worth living for 
their opponents, a democratic s^'stem becomes unworkable. 
These unfavourable conditions were now increasingly present 
in the world. In these circumstances democracy wilted even 
where it was securely rooted, and could not hope to thrive in 
new and unfamiliar soil. Unexpectedly but inevitably the 
world swung back to autocracy in a new form. In 1925 the 
tendency had only begun: in Russia, with the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’, which meant in effect the despotism of the 
Bolshevik oligarchy; in Italy, with the Fascist dictatorship of 
Mussolini; in Spain, with General Primo dc Rivera; and 
temporarily in Greece, under General Pangalos. But it was 
everywhere already in the air, and destined to spread with 
astonishing rapidity in the course of the next few years. A 
League of Nations with President Wilson’s democratic quali- 
ficatiom for membership would soon have dwindled into 
numerical insigmficance. For the same reasons international 
^aiis more and more depended upon the leadership of a few 
Great Powers, and Geneva was less of a parliament of equal 
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nations than a convenient field for the diplomatic n 
of the new Concert of Europe. 

5. Thjit th£ satisfution of XatioiuiUsi aspiraiMs wmdi prose the hesi 
JoundcUienfoT p€ace and co-operation. 

In an earher chapter the difficulty has been pointed out that 
the application of the principle of self-determination inevitaUy 
in\-olvcd its own \-iolation. But even if the territorial settlement 
could have been fauldess in this respect, there would still have 
remained the potential antagonism of States which had never 
practised or believed in a doctrine of ^home rule all round*. 
The redistribution of territory wbuld still have been liable to 
be challenged wherever opportunity permitted, on historical, 
economic, and even strategic grounds. Moreover, the dis- 
integrating force of Nationalism harmonized but ill with a 
scheme based upon unselfish co-operation. Canada, for ex- 
ample, was encouraged by the doctrine to think rather of her 
private securiev' in a ‘fire-proof house*, than of her wider loyalties 
as a member of the British Commonwealth or a signatory of the 

Leas^ie Covenant. 

In fact, perhaps the most disquieting feature of the situation 
was a general tendency to ignore the most solemn obl^atkms 
if, on s^nd thoughts, they appea^ disadvantageous to those 
who had entered into them. No doubt there Imvc been 
numerous instances throughout history when nations have 
failed in an emergency to implement treaty obl^tioiis, but 
there has at least hitherto been a general expcctotion that such 
dunes wiU normallv be fulfiUed. And in the case of the Leagw 
sanedons under Article 16 such an expectation was tte all- 
important factor. No aggression could t^e place rf it nm 
anticipated that the act would automatically confront 
oriender with an overwhelming combination; so long as ^ 
remained even reasonably probable it 

obvk-us and immediate self-interest,^d the ““ff ^ 

oarchment bonds’ to which ntMme appeared to attach any 
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ically binding significance. Yet, now that no sdgma api«arcd 
to attach to the repudiation of inconvenient liabilities, it was 
not easy to feel safe even with r^onal treaties of an earlier t^iJc. 
These, too, seemed to rest not upon the signature but upon the 
interests of the parties, which further developments might all 
too ea^ modify. Thus pact mi^t be piled on pact, and ^ty 
on treaty, without creating any trustworthy sense of security. 

fiom this, for the moment the old sy-stem of regional 
alKunryg was enough. The revisionist Powers were not only 
A. 4 in^nt in force, but separated by diflGcrences of policy, interat 
and outlook too wide to permit of the formation of an opposing 
gn< np- But there were dangerous possibilities for the future. 
The normal tendency towards a reversal of combinations after 
a gteat war in itself suggested an ultimate rafipnehmuni between 

Germany, and Italy: the first two had fluttered the 
dovecotes of Europe as early as 1922 by the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Rapalln, while the opposition between France and 
Ital y was beemning increasin^y acute, and the dissatisfaction 
of the latter at her treatment during the Peace Conlerence 
tmdfd inevitably to bring her into the revisionist camp. 
Wiflbi each reconciliation of existing difierences lietween these 
diree Powers, and with the ultimately inevitable recovery of 
Germany, a situation could daerefore be seen approaching in 
sduefa t^ worse as well as the better features of the pre-war 
s ys tem mi^t easily be reproduced. The possibilities of this 

must be considered in greater detail di later chapters. 



THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY AND 

SOUTH EASTERN EUROPE 


The Genesis of Fascism 

I N the longer perspective of history, the event which will 
probably be regarded as that of greatest international im- 
portance in the recent history of Italy will be the establish- 
ment of the Fascist regime in October 1922. In the earlier 
years after its introduction, however, the movement was genCT- 
ally regarded as of mainly domestic importance, and, in spite 
of the intermittent truculence of Mussolini’s utterances and 
actions, faith was put in the remark which he only todily 
repudiated in 1930, that Fascism was not a commodity for 
export ^ In its purely ideological aspects, indeed, Fascism was 
for some time of subordinate international importance, and the 
earUer editions of this work unduly ignored it, reading it in its 
domestic aspects as irrelevant to the theme of the book, wMc 
the general facts were matters of sufficiently recent recollection 
to ^ taken for granted. The ideology of to^tanams^ tow- 
ever, must now be recognized as a factor which has 

Siould be explained and exanuned in any work deahng with 
the international affairs of the period. 

“ra."’ a 

be clearly realized that in all the most 

i.Ua„ ^ 

KUar^aned Us demagogic career aa a 

Mu5>olim repudiated .t on 28 October 1930, layuiB 

mtree d’ejportaaione, non i nua . 
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•down-and^ut’ member of the working cl^: his closest 
associates were rabid anti-capitalists like Gottfried Fedcr, ivho 
actually drafted the official Nazi programme, the economic 
clauses of which were essentially socialistic; the original name 
of the party was simply the German Labour Party (Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei), and it maintained the same association in its 
revised tide— N.S.D.A.P. or Natu^nalsozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiterpartei, Throughout Mnn Kampf iX is emphasized that 
the appeal of the movement is to the masses of the industrial 

proletariat rather than the bourgeoisie. 

Incidentally, it may be useful to recall how in our own 
country the British Fascist, Sir Oswald Mosley, represented the 
Labour Party from 1924, and was a member of the Socialist 
Government in 1929—30; while the Norwegian exponent of the 
totalitarian ideology, the traitor Quisling, made his political 
debut with an approach to the extreme left, offering his assist- 
ance in the creadon of fred guards* to be used for revolutionary 
purposes. 

But above aU, Mussolini, as we shall see,g|as a product of 
revolutionary Socialism. It is in Socialism, in fact, that most 
of the typic^ features of the movement are to be found — the 
subordination of the individual to the State, a preference for 
violent methods, and reliance on the arts of the demagogue. 
The last point is important, for it is precisely because of their 
dependence for ultimate success on a substantial measure of 
popular support that such dictators suppress freedom of speech 
and opinion and pervert education into a system of one-sided 
propaganda. It is in this dependence on public opinion that 
the twentieth century tyrant differs essentially from earlier 
autocrats. 

It is true, no doubt, that the unsatisfactory working of parlia- 
mentary democracy in several European countries gave rise to 
dictatorial regimes of a more simply reactionary type, con- 
trolled in most instances by army generals. This is not surpris- 
ing, since the training of a military officer is a training for the 
application of force to the settlement of doubtful issues and the 
maintenance of order, while it inculcates reliance on authority 
and discipline: in a political tangle, it is natural for a soldier to 
try to cut the Gordian knot; but the whole bent of mind of such 
men is so remote from that of the politician that they are for the 
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most part incapable of formulating a political philosophy, and 
indeed they frequently regard their own intervention as a 
merely temporary expedient. Political changes through 
military pronunciamientos are no novelty in history, and these 
exceptions, though through lack of originality they tend to 
follow the current pattern of similar governments, do not affect 
the general character of the totalitarian movement. 

The circumstances under which Fascism developed in Italy, 
though in a sense peculiar to that country, confirm the thesis 
that this form of autocracy is the product of a situation when 
democratic sentiment proves incompatible with effective parlia- 
mentary government. In Italy, conditions have always been 
unfavourable to the development of a united-public opinion, 
or to that mutual tolerance between political parties which 
enables a parliamentary system to work smoothly. The history 
of the peninsula, from the collapse of the Roman Empire until 
the second half of the nineteenth century, was that of a number 
of separate petty sovereignties, frequently under foreign con- 
trol, and rent by'civil wars which divided city from city. The 
national unification of the country, which was not finally con- 
summated before 1870, was achieved by the confluence of a 
number offerees differing widely both in method and objective. 
The aim of some was at first a federation of the existing 


sovereignties, others favoured a united Italian republic, a third 
school thought in terms of a more or less gradual expansion of 
the Piedmontese monarchy. Yet another alternative was 
dreamed of by Gioberti — ^federation, on a Catholic basis, under 
the presidency of the Pope. The means advocated and applied 
were equally diverse, varying from the secret conspiratorial 
methods of Mazzini to the statesman-like diplomacy of Cavour. 
The one real common factor was hatred of the alien domination 
of Austria, applied directly in the north and indirectly els^ 
where, where the different local tyrants survived through 
Austrian protection. When the reason for tl^ tempor^ 
solidarity was removed, the patchwork nature of Itahan unity 
vs as quickly manifested. This diversity was accentuated by two 
later developments, the hostility of— and towards— the 
Church resulting from the forcible occupaUon of Rome in 1870, 

and the growth of industry in the north, “ 

new local element of political cleavage. Poverty and heavy 
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taxation, the legacy of the Risorgimento, further complicated 
the problems of government. In these circumstances, the 
successful conduct of a parliamentary system depended more 
and more on the dexterous manipulation of a heterogeneous 
majority gathered from a large munber of more or less dis- 
cordant parties by a system of balanced concessions and 
electoral bargains, which left in each a discontented but 
politically impotent minority, and by the control of con- 
stituencies by even less reputable methods. Under the cynical 
management of Giolitti, who dominated Italian politics during 
the decade immediately preceding the First World War, these 
tactics resulted in the virtual dictatorship of a masterly parlia- 
mentary boss , in which no consistent principle was discern- 
ible, In these circumstances, the temper of Italian Socialism, 

d^amng of parliamentary triumph, grew increasingly 
violent and revolutionary, 

Benito Mussolini, whose Spanish first name significantly 
rommemorates the anti-Clerical Mexican President, Benito 
Juarez, who was responsible for the execution of the Emperor 
Maxmuh^, was the son of a politically-minded blacksmith in 
the notoriously turbulent region of the Romagna. He first 
ame into promnence as a Socialist of the extreme revolu- 
tiona^ tjje, m violent agitation against the Libyan war 

^ this occasion 

moderate section ^ol^is 

pa^ which had favoured collaboration with GioIitU. 

^ ‘914 led to a starding chan-e in 

^t strongly in favour of Italian interv ention in the wa^ Su'^h 

ta counoy's services to the Lhest bidd,? ^ '* 

mtemted m the ideological aSl of '*? T 

k»te“ tedr ~ 

“•«=™^tioo ou the side 
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rights of small nations, which appealed to a growng section of 
Italian opinion. Italian Socialism, however, maintained for die 
most part a consistent opposition to this as to every other war, 
which brought it into a rather curious association with the 
\’atican and with Giolitti. Mussolini’s defection, therefore, had 
the immediate result of his ejection from the party and from his 
editorial post. He left with deep resentment and undisguised 
threats of revenge. 

Mussolini’s motives have been interpreted as an unpiindpled 
lust for power, which saw no oudet for further distinction in 
the incongruous association with former opponents vdnch the 
opposite course would have involved. Alternatively, a recon- 
ciliation with such enemies was too bitter a pill to sw^w. 
Possibly, too, Mussolini may have foreseen the possibilities of 
such a war as a forcing-ground for revolutionary sentiment. 
\N’e may, howe\ er, give him the benefit of the doubt and the 
credit for sincere conviction, applauding his dedsion to 
advocate participation in a just %var, one of the objects of wduch 
was claimed to be the abolition of war as an institution. 

Whatever his reasons, he now threw himself cncrgctica% 
into the congenial task of a violent agiution, which played ite 
part in the decisive explosion of popular opinion whu* 
thwarted Giolitti’s schemes and endorsed Salandra’s 
Mav I q I a. It w as in the course of this campaign thatAe faturc 
DuJe, in alliance with a prominent S^mdicalis^ 
mobilized bands of proletarian sympathizers under the title 

Fasci di Combattimento, or Fighting Groups.^ 

The course of the war disappointed 

mrmng and c^tly/^d st^ 

SpSd price of in^^n eodon - t “ZX 

enotntonsly by its ....d 

b«„ u*d in Italy 

Aaubt. there it a rcUiwm between rooa m 
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the strongest political unit in the country. In ° 

1919, 156 Socialist candidates were returned, while no other 

singk pity could claim a comparable figure. At the same time 
this did not give them a parliamentary majonty, and t e rece ^ 
example of the Russian revolution suggested a way of 
miUtiy disaster in the interests of proletarian dictator.h p. 
The advantages of ‘direct action’ as compared with constitu- 
tional dilatoriness were further advertised by such events as 
D’Annunzio’s filibustering in Fiume. On the opemng of the new 

parliament, the Socialist deputies rose toge^^ 

chamber. Shortly afterwards, the National Council of the 

party carried a resolution for the erection of \V orkmen s 

Councils on the Bolshevik pattern* 

Parliamentary democracy broke down; the Government of 
Signor Nitti was forced to legislate by decree. Meantime, the 
general unrest led to widespread cases of land-grabbing by the 
agricultural peasantry, and encouraged much sporadic pillage, 
which, though not officially sponsored, was naturally attributed 
to the prevalent Bobhevism. In September 1920, occurred the 
well-known incident of the occupation of the factories by the 

workers in Milan and cbewhere. 

These excesses, while closely resembling Mussolini’s own 
methods, were perpetrated under the aegis of a party with 
which he had irrevocably broken and against whose leaders he 
had sworn vengeance. The Fasebts found a vent for their 
activities on the other side, and their use .of the bludgeon and 
castor oil bottle thus won support and approval in unexpected 
quarters. In the elections of 1921 their hooliganism was 
enlisted in the service of Giolitti. Mussolini, however, was still 
thinking less in terms of parliamentary government than of 
revolution. ‘Our revolution,’ he said, ‘b one which sweeps away 
the Bobhevik state in the expectation of a later reckoning w ith 
the Liberal state which will remain’.^ He had in fact dis- 
covered, as Hitler was to dbcover later on, the power to be 
derived from coupling the force of Socialbm with that of 
Nationalbm. From the adventurers who had contributed to the 
momentary prestige of D’Annunzio he recruited no insignificant 
body of supporters. Naturally, in the chaotic conditions w hich 

* Quoted in Sprigge, C. J. S. TU Development of Modem Itaij, London, Duck- 
worth, 1943, p. 194. 
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p^c^ ailed, the propertied class also welcomed the 
ol this paradoxical saviour. 


appearance 


Get animal est trcs m^chant; 
Quand on Pattaque, il se defend. 


But It IS normally too handicapped by lack of numbers to seek 
a trial of force, and too dependent on the protection of estab- 
lished law to relish the anarchy of revolution. 

The tide of sympathy was in fact by this time turning against 
the Socialists, and the contention is.largely correct that before 
the Fascists’ coup d' etat in the march on Rome in October 1922 
their oppKinents had shot their bolt and their own raison iPetre 
had disappeared. It is a moot point how far Fascism was 
entitled to the credit for the failure of the final Socialist effort 
in the general strike of the preceding August. Nevertheless, the 
bankruptcy of parliamentary democracy in Italy had become 
a generally-held belief throughout the country, and it was too 
late to expect that a man of Mussolini’s forceful and ambitious 


character would abstain from reaping his reward. But it is 
noteworthy that the first stage of his access to power was 
cautiously constitutional in form. Not until 1924 did he ensure 

of the electoral law through a 
so-called reform; not till a year later was the totalitarian 


his po>vcr by a manipulation 


s^'stem, with its concomitant abolition of all individual fireedom. 


openly proclaimed. 


A final word may perhaps be devoted to explaining the bitter 


antagonism to Marxist Communism which is a feature com- 
mon to Italian Fascism and its German counterpart. In 
Mussolini's case it was, as we have seen, partly attributable to 
personal rancour. But this antagonism was necessarily fortified 
bv an alhance with Nationalism, for Marxism is essentially 
international; it is for this quality rather than its economics that 
It is ceaselessly arraigned by Hitler in the pages of Mein Kan^f* 
This opposition to Communism was the one feature of Fascism 
and N azism which appears to justify the popular misconception 
that these movements have Conservative affinities. It is true 
that the supporters both of the Ducc and the Fuhrer included 
men of the Right who welcomed these leaders as the two 
generals in ‘The Knights’ of Aristophanes welcome the ‘tripe 
merchant’ as an effective ally against a hated demagogue. 
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But both leaden were essendaUy men whose outlook was that 
of the proletarian Left, and the accurately descriptive n ame for 
both their movements is not Fascism but National Socialism. 

Italy and the Peace Treaties 

During the earlier years, however, of the period treated in 
this history, ideological considerations played a very subordin- 
ate part in Italian foreign policy. The main factor in the inter- 
national situation was Italian dissatisfaction with the peace 
settlement Although by the Peace Treaties Italy had realized 
territorial gains in Austria considerably in advance of the line 
demanded, as the price of non-inter\'ention, in her negotiations 
with the Habsburg Empire in 1915, the total effect of the settle- 
ment was to leave her dissatisfied, disappointed, and consider- 
ably wounded in her self-esteem. The result was to place her 
in a special intermediate position between the revasion^t and 
anti-revisionist Powers. A strict application of the principle of 
self-determination would have deprived her of the coveted 
Brenner frontier, which indeed had only been conceded to her 
on the clear understanding ‘that the Italian Government pro- 
poses to adopt a broad liberal policy towards its new subjects 
of German race, in what concerns their language, culture, and 
economic interests’.*^ In reliance on the declaration of her 
Ministers to which the passage above quoted refers, Italy had 
also been exempted from the measures of control imposed on 
other nations by the Minorities Treaties, But, elsewhere, the 
application of Wilsonian principles had considerably impeded 
the realization of what she regarded as her just demands. The 
Itahans contended, with some technical justification, that the 
Armistice concluded with the Habsburg Empire was free from 
the conditions which the Allies had accepted as a basis of 
peace with Germany: but, however correct this contention 
may have been, consistency demanded the application of 
similar principles,* and the American President himself in- 
formed the Italian delegation, in April 1919, that he did not 
feel free to differentiate in the principles to be applied to the 
German and Austrian treaties.* The French and British 

^ Rei^y cS the Allied and Associated Powers, 2 September 1919. 

• See Notes of 17, 18, and 27 October 1918, between these panics. oj tht 

Pftscf C^erau, vol. i, pp. 449, 452, and 456, and cf. chapter I, p. 18. 

• History of the Peace Conference^ v<d, v, p, 397, 
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Governments occupied a somewhat uncertain position between 
those of Italy and America. They worked ha^ for an accept- 
able compromise, but at the same time ‘r^afded tbemsdivet 
as being bound by the Treaty of London in the event of a 
voluntan,' agreement not being arrived at’.* Relations at the 
Paris Conference were, however, difBcult and stnuned, ami at 
one time resulted in the temporary withdrawal of the Italian 
delegation. The bonder with Y ugoslavia was eventually setded 
by direct negodadons between the two nadons concerned, 
which were embodied in the Treaty of Rapallo of 2 February 
1921. 


Attitudt of Mussolud 

This Treaty, however, was generally unpopular in Italy, and 
the weakness imputed to the Italian Go\-ernment in the 
handling of the peace negodadons contributed not a little to 
the growth of the Fascist movemenL On Signor Mussolini’s 
advent to power in October 1922, the Duce did not conceal 
his opinion that the Treaty of Rapallo was a ‘lamentable 
transacdon’, and he expressed from the first his conviction that 
the setdement, in this respect as in others, wras ‘not eternal or 
unchangeable’. But for the moment it was impossible to 
denounce the Treaty of Rapallo without risking ^ reopenii^ 
of the whole settlement, a step which, apart finom its dan^ to 
general peace, was obviously disadvantageous to Italy in the 
region which she had secured in the TyroL The dictator had, 
in fact, in hb early speeches, to steer a rather di£Bcu]t coibsc 
between the pacific sendmente necessary to allay Eatopean 
alarm at his accession to power, and the attitude whkb hb 
followers expected of him in view of hb previous utteraiu^ 
Hb first efforts w^ directed to re-esubfishing Italian presl^ 
and influence, and to advertising that hb country codd not be 

igrK.red or slighted, but he was too gotd a 

..bjectivTS not immediately attainable. He cond^ thei^ 

f„rc to gratify Fasebt opinion by traculent wo^ and suA 

Other hand he took the fine that treaties once 

MTcuted and he applied this pnnaplc even to the Italo- 

Yugoslav Conventions which had been signed in Rome only 

* Haan Pio" v, p. 4*6. 
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a few days before his accession to power. If, however, at this 
stao^e the more bellicose utterances of Signor Mussohni were 
usuaUy neutralized by others, and by an unexpected modera- 
tion in action, it was not safe to assume Aat the latter, rather 
than the former, represented the true direction and ultimate 

aims of Fascist policyA 


Causfs of Franco-Italian tension 

The creation of the Fascist dictatorship ine\dtably tended to 
throw Italy and France into opposing camps. France was a 
prototype of democratic government, loyal to the principles of 
her great revolution; Italy was now the exponent of a ne^v 
despotism, the antithesis of popular government, a possible 
source of infection to other democracies, whose ideals she 
repudiated with scorn. This ground of friction w'as intensified 
by the fact that a large proportion of the anti-Fascist refugees 
had sought asylum in France, which thereby became a base for 
propaganda hostile to the Italian Government, and even for 
plots and attempts against the life of the Duce. France might 
urge that this was her misfortune rather than her fault; that 
these emigres had been thrust upon her, in spite of protests, 
together with an even more undesirable element of professional 
criminals; but the fact remained that the enemies of the Italian 
regime were very largely concentrated in this neighbouring 
country. On the main issue of post-w'ar policy, too, France and 
Italy were in fundamental opposition, France was the pro- 
tagonist of the status quo Powders, the uncompromisingly rigid 
upholder of the Treaty settlement, while Italy, in spite of her 
interests in the Tyrol, showed herself from the first sympathetic 
to the revisionist cause. But, in addition to the antagonism of 
contrasted political ideab and aims, there existed also definite 
causes of rivalry in North Africa and the western Mediter- 
ranean, and also, to an increasing degree, in the Balkans and 
the Danubian basin, a region where history suggested a peculiar 
danger in any competition for hegemony on the part of external 
Powers. 


* Cf. Muasolmi's speech of 26 May 1927; 'We shall be in a position then— 
comoROw— when, bebveen and 79^ we shall find ourselves at a point which 

I should call a crucial point in European history — ^wc shall be in a position to 
make our voice felt, and to see, at last, our rights recognised.* 
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Colonial Options 

The colonial aspirations of Italy are founded not merely upon 
the question of prestige, but also upon a real need both for a 
supply of essential raw materials and for an oudet for ho* 
excessive but at the same time continuously increasing popula- 
tion. Since the war the last problem had been rendered more 
acute by the restrictions imposed upon immigration by several 
countries, notably the United States of America. Fascism never 
looked with favour upon an emigration to foreign countries 
which reduced the number of Itahans who owed to 

their native land, and its solution of the problem was sought 
partly in domestic developments calculated to absorb and 
support a larger population at home, which fall outside the 
province of this work. But an effort was also made to check, so 
far as possible, the assuniladon of Italian elements by foreign 
States, and Fascists also admitted an aspiration towards further 
territorial acquisitions. ‘We arc hungry for land*, said the 
Duce in 1926, ‘because we are prolific and intend to remain so*. 

The colonial possessions of Italy were not in themselves 
adapted to meet the demand, cither of her excess population 
for land or of her industrialists for material, to any sidequate 
extent. They might ease the situation, however, and they were 
in any case a matter in which Italy took serious interest bom 
the standpoint of her prestige. By the Treaty of London of 1915 
it had been agreed that any increase in French or British 
colonial territory resulting from the war should be compensated 
by extension of the Italian frontiers in Eritrea, So mal i l a n d, and 
Libya at the expense of France and Great Britain. The British 
redemption of this pledge was carried out in principle during 
negotiations which took place at the Peace Conference itself, 
w hereby the cession of British Jubaland was agreed upon. The 
final settlement, which was delayed by linking it up with the 
dispute between Greece and Italy over the Dodecanese, did not 
take place until 1 924, when it resulted in the transfer of a sub- 
stantial area to Italy. In this region, I t a l ia n desires were sati^ 
fied, but the negotiations with France were more disappointing. 
The French might claim the benefit of the proverb ‘Bis dat qui 
cito dat’, since their concessions, such as they were, vrm 
agreed upon as early as September 1919. They amounted. 
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however, to no more than a slight rectification of frontier to the 
south west of Libya, and W'crc represented by Italian speakers 
as merely a ‘restitution’ of Italian territory occupied by French 
troops at the beginning of the war.^ The agreement iiidccd 
spoke of reserving further points for future examination, but 
no additidhal steps had at this stage been taken in the matter. 

The African interests of Italy were not, how ever, confined to 
territory imder her own sovereignty or control. In the French 
protectorate of Tunisia, the numbers of Italian residents 
exceeded by about 30,000 those of French nationality. Ha\ ing 
regard to the covetous eyes cast on Tunisia by the Italians, and 
to the fact that the establishment of the French protectorate in 
1881 was represented as having forestalled Italian aspirations 
in the same region,* the situation was considered by France 
suffidendy serious to call for adjustment. By a Franco-Italian 
agreement of 1896 the descendants of Italian residents were 


enabled to retain their nationality: in 1918, however, France 
denounced this agreement, and it had since been precariously 
maintained in existence by renewals for periods of three 
months, pending fresh negotiations. Meanwhile, in 1921, the 
nationality decrees promulgated by the French and I'unisian 
authorities, which also gave rise to controversy with Great 
Britain, threatened the Italian status of the second gcneratif»n 
bom in the protectorate, if the agreement of 1896 was finally 
repudiated. The agitation aroused over thb question serv^ed to 
intensify the feeling between the two Great Powers. This w as 
aggravated when Italy was not invited to participate in the 
n^dauons with regard to the international status of Tangier 
which took place after the war. It was felt as a slight that the 
new stotut^ which was officially brought into force in June 
1925, had been worked out in conference by Great Britain 

of ^ recognition 


Cofnpctitiou iu South EmI Eutopo 

The causes of rivalry in the western Mediterranean led 
to endeavour to strengthen her position by a rapprochment 

• ^ Afair,, May ,93, p 

Inis stroke bad a great deal to da with ^ 
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Great Britain and Spain, but she felt no immediate hope ol any 
adequate expansion in this quarter. Her attention was therefore 
directed to the possibilities latent in south eastern Eiftope, 
where a number of new or reconstructed States promised an 
opportunity of economic penetration, to which the door was 
opened through the newly-acquired ports on the* Adriatic. 
This was admittedly the reason which led Mussolini to culdvate 
the unexpectedly friendly relations with Yugoslavia which were 
embodied in the pact of ‘Friendship and Cordial Collaboration* 
of 27 January* 1924. 

For too long [he explained] the Fiulne question has been a kind of 
poncuUis impeding . . . direct and immediate contacts with the 
immense Danubian world. Now Italy can only move in an easterly 
direction, the fact being that on the west there are national states 
inch have taken definitive form, and to which we can send nothh^ 
except our labour — though even our export of that may be pro- 
hibited or restricted any day. Therefore the lines for the pacific 
expansion of Italy lie towards the east. 

This policy meant that Italy proposed to look upon the 
Balkan and Danubian countries as a sphere of influence 
peculiarly her own. To Yugoslavia, on the other hand, the 
conclusion of a treaty with Italy did not exclude an equally 
close relationsliip with another Great Power. The policy of the 
Little Entente, and of its separate members, was at this time 
aimed at the ultimate creation of a Danubian bloc independent 
of external influences, but this policy was for the moment 
impeded by the irreconcilable differences between the States of 
this region, an obsUcle which the good offices of Italy mi^t 
assist to remove. Apart from this, an alliance with France was 
recognized as more natural than a rapprochement with Italy, aind 
the one was not conceived as excluding the other. In the same 
spirit M. Bend followed up the Franco-Czcchoslovak treaty of 
25 Januaiy* 1924, by a treaty with Italy in July, frankly e^lain- 
ing that the multiplication of agreements with Great Powas 
w as a guarantee against the exclusive hegemony of any nnc of 
them. Thus the tendency of the litUe Entente Powers -wm to 
encourage a competition for their friendship, of which Italy 

desired a mono|x>ly. ' 

The competition, however, had begun. The firrt r^d 

slightly in favour of luly, who had concluded treaties both with 
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Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, while France, in 1924? had 
only succeeded in her negotiations with the former, though 
Yugoslavia, in Januarj', accepted a French advance of 300 
million firancs for the purchase, in France, of munitioni and 
military equipment. So matters remained at the date of the 
Locarno agreements in 1925, the eastern pacts with Germany 
being confined to France, Poland, and C2echoslo\'akia. 

In 1926, however, the next round commenced in France’s 
favour with the conclusion, in January, of a treaty with 
Roumania. Negotiations vnth this object had failed in the early 
part of 1924, but the break-down of the Russo- Roumaman con- 
ference on the question of Bessarabia in April put the ad\ an- 
tages of French support in a more favourable hght, and France 
improved the occasion by ratifying the Bessarabian treaty- of 
October 1920 (see p. 87). For the moment the project for a 
defence alliance broke down owing to the unwillingness of 
Yugoslavia to co-operate, a condition on which France was 
insisting^ But Italy was, fiom 1924, concerned to keep on 
good terms with Russia; her ratification of the Bessarabian 
treaty was therefore withheld until 1927, with the result that 
her relations with Roumania were somewhat cool until after the 
signature of the Franco-Roumanian treaty. By this time, Italian 
penetration of the Danubian basin and the Balkans had become 
a cardinal point in Signor Mussolini’s foreign policy', but he 
was only able to cap the French treaty with a pact of firiendship 
and collaboration with Roumania some eight months later. 

It appears that the competition, on the French side, vnxs not 
so far deliberate, but that France %vas prepared to welcome 
Italian participation in the arrangements concluded: it wa-i 
Italy alone who was adopting an exclusive attitude. This wa. 
cleariy brought out in the history of the third treaty between 
France and the Little Entente States, that concluded with 
Yugoslavia. For a^ement had been reached with regard to 
^ document during the winter of 1925, but signature was 
deferred m the hope that a tripartite arrangement, to which 
Italy would be a party, could be negotiated. The sugges- 
tion was, however, unfavourably received in Rome, and the 


* The Yu^osUv atuiude was posaihly 
Rou m a nia n troops, on the occaskm ai 
wnsequent upon the definitive regulatiaa 
HJ.A. 
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had given rise to frontier disturbances which were the subject 
of complaint when, in December, a revolutionary movement 
commenced against the existing Albanian administration pre- 
sided over by Mgr Fan Noli, the Orthodox Bishop of Durazzo. 
The revolution was promoted and led by Ahmed Bey Zogu, the 
Muslim head of the previous government, which had been 
driven from power in June. Ahmed Zogu had taken refuge in 
Belgrade, and the Yugoslav Government was accused by that 
of Fan Noli of complicity in the rising. The charge was officially 
denied, and the success of the revolution within a month pre- 
cluded the necessity for its investigation: Fan Noli and his 
supporters in their turn left the country, and Ahmed Zogu was 
naturally ready to withdraw the imputations of his predecessor. 
The fact remains that the election of Zogu to the presidency of 
the Albanian Republic, in January 1925, was immediately 
followed by the cession to Yugoslavia of the disputed territories 
of Sveti Naum and Vermosha. 


Ahmed Zogu, who subsequently became King, i September 

1928, was ^bilious and imbued with Westernizing ideas, and 

the determining factor in his policy was the need of money for 

economic development. Though he appears to have begun by 

applying to his former friends in Yugoslavia, the necessary funds 

were not forthcoming from that quarter, and this placed a 

powerful lever in the hands of Italy, who was only too ready 

to engage in the economic penetration of the country In 

September 1925 a National Bank of Albania was foundwl in 

^me, and m the same year a Society for the Economic 

Development of Albania (the S.V.E.A.) was organized in Italy 

wfoch m 1926 financed a loan of 50 million francs to the 

Albaman Government, the service of which was subsequently 

p^anteed by a royal decree of the Italian Stole. Ahmed Zoeu 

had therefore golden reasons for modifying his external 

relauons. On 23 November 1926, an armed revolt against his 

^thonty ^ke out under the leadership of a Catholic priest 

^n ^ro Tzaka, which was said to have been planned by Fan 

Nob s supi^rters from the Italian enclave of Zara, in Dalmatia 

2, Nfo «rcumstances that the Italo-.\ibaiuan treaty of 

27 November 1926 was signed at Tirana. ^ 

The ter^ of treaty, though represented in Italy as a mere 
confirmation of the diplomatic engagements of 1 92I a^^d 
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Chamber on 30 November, and this was followed, a few days 
later, by the signature of a modus vivendi for the reciprocal 
regulation of the position of nationals of each country in the 
territory of the other. But the cloud was not altogether 
removed. 


Yugoslav Suspicions of Encirclement 

Meanwhile, in Yugoslavia the impression grew that the 
approaches made by Italy to her neighbours implied a deliber- 
ate policy of encirclement For this suspicion there were some 
grounds. Wherever she turned, traces of Italian influence 
seemed perceptible. A visit of Count Bethlen to Rome, in April 
1927, was followed immediately by the signature of a treaty of 
amity and arbitration with Hungary, and the speeches delivered 
on this occasion breathed a mutual desire for the closest under- 
standing, while these events interrupted negotiations in wliich 
Yugoslavia herself was engaged with her neighbour. Towards 
Bulgaria, too, she was bent on maintaining a conciliatory 
attitude, but great difficulties were placed in the way of this 
policy by an intensive campaign of outrage launched in 
September by the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization, 
in which, though the evidence was not convincing, the hand of 
Italy was suspected even by responsible Yugoslav politicians. 
There could in any case be no doubt that Italy was a com- 
petitor for Bulgarian friendship. The effects of Italian recon- 
cUiation with Greece were apparent in the latter country’s calm 
reception of the first Treaty of Tirana, though this was possibly 
due in part to another cause. During the years 1925-6 negotia- 
tions had been in progress for the renewal of the old Graeco- 
Serbian alliance of 1913, which Yugoslavia had denounced 
towards the close of 1924. These were coupled with questions 
connected with ffie Yugoslav Free Zone in the port of Salonika 
m reg^d to which the Yugoslav claims were somewhat exact- 
ing. An a^eement reached in August 1926, during the dicta- 
torship of General Pangalos, was rejected a year later by the 
^vernment which replaced him. Some of the difficulties of 
Yupslavia were no doubt due to the defects of her own 
fo? he " suspicion that Italian policy was responsible 

par^yTS” ' “ h-ve been 
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Ri umania tin OpUtmts 

Roumar.Ia was in trcat\ rdatiom wiih FntDce, as wdl m brfa^ 
a. 5 cxaicd wnh Yueoslavia as a fdk>w-Tnrnibcr of thr Lmic 
Er.icntc. Her treatv wifh Italy was therefore in any e as e of 
niinoT importance, but she also sicwed with disfavour 
yd^c^cckrmmt between Italy and Hungary, not only on general 
grounds, but because her relations with the latter country were 
particularly strained at this time. At the beginning of 1927 the 
question of the expropriated lan^ of the Hungarian opunli 
had been re\ived, and during the year became an importaiit 
subject for consideration at the sessions of the League of 
Nations. In the space ax^iilable it is impossibic to give moee 
than a briet' outline of the main features of the dispute. 

By the Treaty of Trianon, residents in former Hungarian 
territory' were entitled to opt for Hungarian citiaenship. Bf 
Article 230 of the same treaty', property of Hungarian nationak 
situated in Roumania was not to be subject to ^retention or 


liquidation'. Immediately after the coming into fisrcc of the 
Treaty of Trianon (July 1921^, an agrarian bw was pawed in 
Roumania, expropriating the rural land of absentees; thw was 
not at hrst extended to the property cf forcigiicfs, but m 
August 1922 this exemption was abolished. The Httngaria» 
contended that the consequent expropriation of their land in 
Roumania was a breach of thcTreaty. The Roumanians replied 


that it w'as part of a general piece of domestic policy, and the 
Hungarians could not be placed in a privileged positioa as 
compared with other aliens. The intervention of the League 
of Nations in 1923 f^ed to settle the dispute, but in January 
1027 a new issue was raised by the decision of the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal (constituted by the Treaty of Trono o), to 
which a number of Hungarian optants had meanwhile refarrf 
the matter, that it came within its jurisdictkm- Ro um a n ia 
retaliated by withdrawing iu judge finom the Tribunal, and the 
question therefore came again before the League. It remained 
a subject of acrimonious dbcussion througbout the 
1Q27— 8, at the end of which period a conference of the 

met to undertake direct negotiations for a 

conversations, however, also prosTd abortive, and mattcra were 

net finally adjusted until the meeting of the Koood Hague 
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Conference in January 1930, when they formed an item in the 
general settlement of claims and counter-claims in eastern 
European countries in respect of reparation and post- »\ ar debts. 

The Szeni Gotthard IncidaU 

In January 1928 some misgivings were occasioned by the 
discoveiy of a large consignment of machine-gun partSj con- 
tained in five trucks, at Szent Gotthard, on the Hungarian side 
of the Austro-Hunganan frontier. The discovery was made by 
Austrian customs officials. The consignment, which had been 
misdescribed as machinery, had been dispatched from a firm 
in Verona, its immediate destination being Slovenskc Novc 
Mesto, on the Hungarian-Czcchoslovak border. It was alleged 
by the Hungarians that the goods were ultimately intended for 
Warsaw, and a joint inquiry by the local customs officials of 
Austria and Hungary was stated to have established this fact: 
it was, however, denied by the Polish Government. The matter 
^me before the League, on the application of the LiiUe Entente 
lowers, and an inquiry was instituted, with inconclusive results. 

The question of the final destination of the machine-gun parts 
was-never cleared up, ^ 


Francfhitalian Relations ^ ig28 

On the whole, however, the situation cleared, at any rate for 
the time, during 1928. There was, in particular, a marked 
mr^ov^ent m Franco-Italian relations. This was partly due 

1^927, and the signature of the modus vivendi of which mention 
^^dy l^n ^de (p. 169). But it was greaUy assisted by 

^*^*"*‘' of Tangier which had come into force 

generally unsatisfactory. As already 
^ted (p. 163), Italy had not been consulted in the presnous 

therefore withheld her recognition from 

dUcuaoo. luly Sutut; 
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exchange 


representation ii 
liitee of Control, 


the Legislative Ancmblg 


l^ace 


IQ*a. 


14 September 


At the same time Italian diplomacy was in a m e asur e 
succcsfiii in its dealings with Yugoslasia. The Yugoslavs had 
hitherto persistently refused to ratify the technical Conventkms 
reiadng to Fiume, Zara, and Dalmatia, which had been figned 
at Nettuno in July 1925. But they were not in a poeation to 
hold out any longer against Italian pres su re. The ^Botis of 
Italian diplomacy' also affected their relatiom with Greece. An 
ItaloTurtish piact, and a similar pact between Italy and 
Greece, w-as concluded in 1928, and negotiatiems — wtddi 
ev entually bore fruit in the Graeco-Tarldsh treaty October 

1 030 — were simuitaceously being carried on, with the active 
encouragement of Italy, bctweoi Greece and Turkey. In the 
sertiement the question of the Salonika zone, which was 
made in 1928 and finally ratified in 1920, Yugoslavia was 
forced to abandon the extreme claims wiiich she had previously 
adv'anced. Her main source of weakness was to be traced in the 
internal condinons of the country, where the cleavage between 
Serb and Croat had reached a critical stage. On 20 June 1928, 
Raxiid the Croat Peasant Leade r , was murdoed in the 
Lceiilative Assembly, with his nephew and another Ooat 
deputy, by shots fi^ from the Government bcnclKS by a 
Serbian member, Punica Racic. There seems to be cvidaicc 
tending to prove that the outrage was plaim^ arf pre^ 
medicated.^ After this occurrence the Groat deputies withdrew 
in a bodv from the Asseml^, and it was in these circun«anccs 
that the Netnmo Conventions were passed for rarito ri on, on 
I ^ August, bv the 'Rump Parliament’ which rnnamed . The 
anu-Italian riots which the proposal had occaaoned^ticr m 
the vear showed, however, that the decision did not reto ^ 
pcpular atrinidc. The internal conditions of ki^oslavia M 
the King, in January 1929. to suspend the consomoon and 

inaugurate autocratic govemment- 


bf C.D. 
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ludianizatioit in the Tyrol 

The existence of causes of antagonism between Italy and 
France, and the growing inclination of the former to associate 
herself with the cause of treaty revision, gave her relations svith 
Germany a bearing of great importance on the prospects of 
lasting peace. For some time jdter the inauguration of the 
Fascist regime, any dose understanding between these two 
Powers seemed to ^ precluded by the policy which Italy was 
pursuing towards her subjects of German race, inhabiting the 
region of the Upper Adige, in what had formerly been the 
Austrian TyroL With the advent to power of Signor Mussolini, 
a deliberate policy of forcible Italianization, which the Fascists 
had pursued from an earlier date, was vested with legislative 
sanction. The pretext was an allegation that advantage had 
been taken of the indulgence of former governments to make 
the whole district a centre of German irredentism. But it should 
be remembered that this was in flagrant violation of promises 
repeatedly made by responsible Italians at the time of the 
Peace Conference in Paris: this indeed had been explicitly de- 
clared to constitute the understanding on which the region had 
been transferred to Italian control (see the quotation on p . 1 59 
of this chapter). These pledges were now openly ignored. 
Local autonomy was first excluded by the erection of the w hole 
territory, German-speaking as well as Italian, into a single 
province. Within this area the exclusive use of the Italian 


language was progressively enforced. From official documents, 
place-names, and public inscriptions — including tombstones— 
it spread to the courts of law and then to the schools, where 
from October 1924 even kindergarten instruction was com- 
pelled to be given in Italian, and by teachers approved by the 
Education Office, who had frequently no knowledge of German. 
This deprived the children of any effective education, and when 
the inhabitants sought to meet this difficulty by private school- 
^ fi"esh decree forbade this expedient when applied to more 
than thrM children from different families. In these circum- 
stances, illegal ‘catacomb schools’, as they were called, came 
into existence all over the South T>to1, but these were remorse- 
lessly hunted down and suppressed.* These measures were 
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combined with steps of a mate ptamal o^ure, such as m 
upon the local German press. 

With the improvement in the statm of Gennany i 

upon the Loc^o agreements, this policy was 80^0^ to 
\ngorous criticism throughout the Rdch, whoe a 

was mddy suggested hy ygmf gt 
reprisal, though this was deprecated by the T^nkae 

seKes, as calculated to subject them to an even fioroer ptn cw.ii^ 

tion. The suggestion was in fiurt met by Signor Musso&i 

threats of ‘a boycott squared and r^nisals cubed’, die 
that the Germans of the Alto Ad^e are not a natimial uuhoq^^ 
they are an et hni cal rehc*, and an ominous hint tKaf 
Italy can, if necessary, cany her tricolour 

\et in spite of the feeling necessarily cre ate d 1; 
exchanges, the question had ^ snrprishigly eiwal l atid 
effect upon Italo-German diplomatic relatbis. In Deceadnn 
1926 a treaty of conciliation and ariutradon was sagngtfi byd|0 
two Powers, and a new protocol added to the aunmei^ed 
agreement of 1925. This was followed, indeed, by 
temporary alleviation of the situation, vriien tlte Ommatk 
portion of the r^on was separated administradvdy 
Trentino, but the benefits anticipated fiom this raodfficalMmk 
did not materialize- Yet relations between Italy and G i cnuaiiy 
grew steadily closer during the miaiing years. It maiy WW 
paradoxical to see in fiiendly rappwAmaU 2 l dai^^ to peao^ 
but Europe seemed one step neam a idapse into ifi 
arrangement of two opposing allianrcs. Coiqikd 
rivalry in the Balkans of two Great Powers^ <hic 
combinatioD, it presented a picture which was oaBnouil^ 
familiar* 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISAR^L\MENT, 1925-30 

The Preparatoiy Commission 

W ITH the conclusioii of the Locarno agreements the 

prospects of disarmament assumed a more hopeful 
appearance. The French demand for security against 
German aggression seemed for the moment to ha\*e been 
effectively met, and the contracting Powers, in the concluding 
paragraph of the final protocol, had undertaken ‘to gi\ e their 
sincere co-operation to the work relating to disarmament 
already undertaken by the League of Nations and to seek the 
realization thereof in a general agreement’. Ammated by the 
prevailing optimism, the Council of the League made a fresh 
start by the appointment, in December 1925, of a Preparatory' 
Commission, which, it was anticipated, would clear the way for 
the meeting of the final Disarmament Conference in a compara- 
tively short space of time. The hope was widely entertained 
that before the end of 1927 the Conference would be in session. 

It was true that the menace of war was not confined to the 
danger of a German re\'ival. To Poland, Roumania, and other 
states on the Russian border, substantial disarmament remained 
an impossibihty so long as the U.S.S.R. was not a party to the 
arrangements. It was mainly the desire to secure the repre- 
sentation of the Soviet Government which occasioned an initial 
delay in getting to work. The first meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission was timed to take place at Geneva on 15 February 
1926, but at this time there were differences, still unsettled, 
between the Governments of Russia and Switzerland, as a result 
of the murder of the Soviet delegate to the Lausanne Confer- 
ence in 1923. In these circumstances, the U.S.S.R. was un- 
wil^ to be represented at a meeting on Swiss soil, but a 
satisfactory solution was expected in the course of negotiations 
then m progr^ and a postponement until May was therefore 
proposed wth the object of securing the attendance of a 
Russian delation. This step was further prompted by- the 
C3q)cctation that, by the later date, the special Assembly of the 
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I^gue would haw perf«Tned its aUotted task of admittiiw 

Germany to meml^p. But the postponement, how^ 

reasonable, cast an inauspicious shadow over the outset of the 
proceedings. 

As it turned out, neither of its objects was achievea The 
special meeting of the A^mbly proved abortive, in 'conse- 
quence of the disputes which arose over the constitution of the 
Council (see p. soo), and the Russo-Swiss negotiations broke 
down m F ebruary, with the result that when the Preparatory 
Commission met for its opening s^on, on i8 hfay 1926, the 
U.S.S.R, was still unrepresented. * 

Apart from this difficulty, the hopes entertained of speedy 
progress proved illusory. In the minds of some of the State 
participating, the preliminary problem of security had not yet 
been sufficiently solved to permit of a direct and unimpeded 
approach to the question of disarmament. Efforts were at once 
made, by the French, Polish, and Finnish delegations, to secure 
priorin- for the question of security. Their proposals were 
forwarded to the Council, a committee of which was engaged 
in the investigation of the problem, but the Commission itself 
continued to attack its allotted task from the single angle of 
disarmament. Further obstacles of a serious nature were not 
long in making their appearance. There woe numerous and 
important points of principle upon which the opinion of the 
Commission w'as sharply divided. 

The French delegation Ndewed with complete mistrust any 
agreement on measures of disarmament wffich was not con- 
trolled by effective internation2d supeivdsion. Any such control 
the representatives of Italy and of the United States categoric- 
ally refused to accept, and their view was adopted, less 
emphatically, by Great Britain, which was disposed to rely 
upon the good faith of the signatory Powers. The French 
moreover, with characteristic logic but ignoring practical 
difficulties, desired to import into the discussion the question 
of 'war potential’ in all its aspects. Such a proposal at once 
exposed the rock upon which previous suggestions for a limita- 
tion of armaments had invariably foundered. AVhat is an 
armament? The military efficiency of a country is affected ^ 
considerations as remote from the number of its guns or of its 
regular battalions as the possession of certain raw materials, the 
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construction and course of a railway, or the rise or faU of its 

^oi^mple, it has been pointed out that the control of the 
Panama CaLl approximately doubles the nava strength of .e 
United States. Thus the mathematical equalization of the 

armed forces and equipment of two countries 
the effect of establishing the unquestionable suprcmac> of the 

one over the Other- ^ 

But, in spite of the undeniable force of such arguments, it vs a. 
felt by an influential section of opinion on the Commission, 
particularly by the United States and Great Britain, that such 
L approach was fetal to progress. It involved consideraUon 
of many factors over which a Disarmament Conference coidd 
not expect to exert control— for instance, the nse or fall of a 
birth-rate. For this reason, practical considerations demanded 
the restriction of the survey, as far as possible, to armam 
in the usual sense of the word. 

On the other hand, on one point the rival protagon^ts 
appeared to change their ground- It was the British dclegadon 
which pointed out the potentiahtics of trained resers es as a 
matter which ought to be considered, while France and other 
coDscriptionist countries argued hotly that limitation should 
only be applied to troops actually with the colours. On this 
point, the British finally agreed to give way, subject to a 
provision for so limiting the proportion of officers and non- 
commissioned officers as to preclude a sudden expansion, but the 
question remained unsetded, and Germany still adhered strongly 
to the original British standpoint. Another point of acute con- 
troversy arose in connexion with naval disarmament, between 
the advocates of limitation of total tonnage and those wiio 
favoured limitation by categories- This issue, however, may be 
more conveniently discussed on its recurrence at a later stage. 

It soon became apparent, therefore, that the hopes originally 
entertained of the early assembly of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence itself had been unduly sanguine. In March 1927, the 
British delegation endeavoured to stimulate progress by deposit- 
ing a draft convention, but this was immediately countered by 
the production of a French alternative, and comparison of the 
two served only to accentuate the existence of numerous and 
apparently irreconcilable divergences. These were further 
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emphasized in April by the decision to issue a report, in iddcli 

the rival proposals were set out side by side, togedier widi any 

reser\-ations submitted in regard to daoses as to whkh dicre 

seemed to be substantial agreement. By the close of 1927, the 

labours of the Preparatory Commission seemed threatened whh 
deadlock. 


The Three-Power Xasal Cor^ermu 

A similar failure characterized the ^orts of the United 
States to complete the work of 1921— 2 by arriving at an agree- 
ment as to the limitation of naval armaments in the categories 
excluded from the Washington agreement (6 February 1922). 
American opinion differed from that of the ‘Gcmtinaital 
School’ in se\'eral important particulars, the contrast beii]^ 
clearly tabulated in a letter addressed by Mr KeUogg, the 
United States Secretary of State, to an American cocreqiondent, 
on 1 1 January 1927. America still believed in a direct attack 
up>on the disarmament problem dissociated from die qnestkm 
of securin’; she repudiated the continental contention as to the 
interdependence of all arms, and the necessity fcfr considering 
Svar potential’ in all its aspects; and she considered diat naval 
armaments could most earily be dealt with on regional Imcs, 
by agreement between a limited number of naval Powers. Hus 
attitude was perhaps justifiable in considering the idatioDS 
between the United States and Japan, where the area of 
possible conflict was indeed restricted, and the issue definitely 
limited to rivalry in sea-power. But it was unacceptable to 
France and Italy, wiio were committed to the thesb diat all 
aspects cf the problem were interdepradent, and were averse 
from the consideration of one item in isolation, particuMy at 
a time when it figured on the agenda of the League of Natiom 
Commission which was simultaneously occupirf with the 
cuestiem An inriution issued by the President of the United 
States to a conference on naval disarmament in June 1927 was 

therdl>re declined bv these two Powers. 

The tvitition of Great Britain was, as usual, mtermedwto 
\5 Mr Ramsav MacDonald pointed out m relation to a later 

conierenceT the five Powers principally concemrf m 
matters resolve themsehes into two groups of three, Oreat 
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Britain being a member of both of them. It was therefore 
impossible for her to treat the problem in a purely regional 
spirit, since whatever might be agreed with the United States 
and Japan had to be considered in relation to the absent 
continental European Powers. Great Britain was, nevertheless, 
willing to participate in the proposed conference, even in the 
absence of France and Italy. 

The ground had, however, been insufficiently explored, and 
the American and British representatives arrived at Geneva, on 
20 June, with independent schemes which there had been no 
preliminary attempt to co-ordinate. The United States wished 
to treat the matter as one of pure relarivity. llicy proposed to 
apply to the remaining categories of shijjs, with unimportant 
exceptions, precisely the same ratio as had been agreed ujion 
at the Was^gton Conference with reference to large battle- 
ships. Great Britain, on the other hand, was concerned ab<>ut 
her absolute needs, in the special circumstances in which the 
nation was placed, dependent upon the protection of supplies 
drawn from all quarters of the world. The Umiiation w hich she 
proposed consisted in a general reduction in the sire of ships 
and the calibre of their guns, together with an extension in the 
accepted life of each class of vessel. This latter provision it was 
^oposed to extend to the capital ships dealt with at die 
Washington Conference, a proposal which involved a recon- 
aderation of the agreement previously arrived at. Great 
Bntmn ready to accept the suggested ratio only in reference 
to the class of io,ooo-ton cruisers carrying 8-inch gun^. Of 
smalls cruisers, it was contended that her special needs cail. d 
tor a large number; the minimum suggested being 70.1 Under 

e American prop^al, the tonnage limit for all shijw in the 
^er ci^ would 400,000 tons each for Great Britain and 

tons for the smaller class, or 20 cruisers of 7,500 tons tie h^ 

Irt ^he maximum 

^^™‘cd States, and the remit 

n -no- deicle" V 

m the numbers of cruisers thought essential for trade protection! 

* See note at end of chapm. 
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Tliere was, in short, a complete discrepancy bet w ee n tlwr 
doctrine of ‘mathematical parity* and fixed ratios advocated by 
the United States, and the ‘almiute* standard of reqnireineiit 
insisted upon by the British. This divergence probably coin- 
cided with the actual needs of the parties. The United States 
wished to have a comparatively small number of cruisers of large 
size; Great Britain required a large number of cruisers and, to 
secure these, needed a size limit as low as was compatible with 
the performance of their functions. But the cruci^ difierence 
arose from the fact that one party thought purely in terms of 
numerical parity of forces, while the other, though recognizing 
the opposing force as an element in the problem, took other 
factors of security into consideration as weU, and maintained 
in effect that to police a large area requires a certain minimum 
number of constables, irrespective of the quantity of disorderly 
characters in it. 

There appears to be no doubt that, during the sessions of the 
Conference, a section of opinion was gaining strength in the 
British Cabinet which was fundamentally oppe^ed to any con- 
cession of the principle of mathematical parity, which was 
regarded as equivalent to yielding to America a position of 
practical superiority. On 19 July the British representatives 
^^'ere temporarily recalled for consultation to London, and on 
their return Mr Bridgeman’s attitude was definitely more un- 
compromising, while his colleague, L4>rd Ceal, resigned from 
the Cabinet after the failure of the n^tiations, whidi he was 
inclined to attribute to the instructions received at home. 'Die 
lack of diplomatic preparation played, perhaps, a more im- 
portant part- It was, no doubt, a cause of some quite avoidable 
misundcRtandings, though these seem to have been sa^ 
factorilv cleared up in the course of the proce^gs. But the 
fundainental cleavage between the adv^tes of relativity and 
those of ‘absolute requirements’ makes it probably umecess^ 
to search for further reasons for the breakdown of the Confer- 
ence, which occurred on 4 August* 

TTu J^'aval Qmstnution Bill 

Though the failure of American diplomacy on this 
was desLed to be ofeet almost immediately by the Kellogg 

» See alao note at end rf cbaptcr. 
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Pact, which was perhaps the most outstanding contribution 
hitherto made to the twin problems of security and disarma- 
ment, the immediate sequel to the break-down was the sub- 
mission to Congress, in November 1927? of a bill for increased 
naval construction. Its programme, however, called out 
unsuspected depths of antagonistic feeling among the people 
of the United States, as a result of which it was subjected to 
drastic reductions before the final passage of the bill in F ebruarv' 
1929. Meanwhile, much had occurred to modify the situation. 

The Kellogg Pact 

In unofficial circles in the United States there had for some 
time been in progress a movement for what was called ‘the 
Outlawry of War’. As was pointed out by a lecturer before 
the RoyaJ Institute of International Affairs, in November 1928,* 
the term is strictly speaking a solecism. But the fundamental 
idea of the adherents of t^ school of thought was that no 
progress could be made towards the ending of war until the use 
of force was altogether renounc«I as a method for settling intei- 
national disputes. Opinion outside the United States had 
meanwhile advanced some distance in the same direction. On 
24 September 1927, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
u n a nim ously adopted a resolution proposed by the Polish 
delegation, which in terms prohibited all wars of aggression, 
and declared that pacific means must be employed in all cases 
to settle international disputes. At the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference, held in February 1928, a similar resolution was 
adopted on the proposal of the Mexican delegate. 

But, at an even earlier date, the first steps in negotiations 
leading to the adoption of the Pact for the Renunciation of War 
had been taken. In April 1927 M. Briand had addressed a 
personal message to the American people, in which he sug- 
gested that the tenth anniversary of the entry of the United 
States mto the war might be appropriately celebrated by the 
conclusion of a mutual engagement renouncing war as an 
msrniment of policy between France and the United States. 
This suggestion he followed up in June by the transmission to 
Mr Kellogg, the Secretary of State at Washington, of a draft 

p. *36^ ^ (afterwards the Marquii of Lothian), JmmwU, rol. vii. 
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treaty embodying this idea. Though the initiative thus appeals 
to have come firom France, the United States are really entitled 
to the share of the credit which they have since enjoyed th rough 
the popular name of the peace pact, for M. Briand had un- 
doubtedly been inspired by an American citizen. Professor 
Shonvell, during a conversation held in the previous March. 

Mr Kellogg was somew'hat slow in responding to this over- 
ture, but on 28 December he addressed two notes to M. Briand, 
the second of which suggested that the proposed treaty should 
be made multilateral. This suggestion was not immediately 
acceptable to the French Minister. It was one thing to indu^ 
in the gesture of renouncing war with a nation with whom 


France was extremely unlikely to have 
possibly lead to hostilities, and another for a member of the 
League and a signatory of a number of treaties providing for an 
ultimate resort to war to adopt, without mature reflection, an 
unrestricted extension of the principle involved. In April, 
however, M. Briand agreed to submit the Franco-Amcrican 


any dispute which could 


correspondence to the Governments of Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan, and, on 13 April 1928, this course 
was adopted, by the issue of a circular note to these Powers 
from Mr Kellogg, including the draft of a multilateral treaty. 
The tsvo substantive articles in this draft were identical with 


those of M. Briand’s original suggestion, except that they were 
cast in multilateral form. In answer to an alternative draft. 


issued on 20 April by the French Government, Kellogg, 
nine da^■s later, delivered a speech before the American Inter- 
national Law Association, in which he gave an interpretation 
of various doubtful points, calculated to dispose of misgivings 
entertained in various quarters as to the eficct of the treaty on 
existin- obligations and the right of self-defence. These inter- 
pretations he reaffirmed, in a note addressed to fourteen govern- 
ments, on 23 June. These governments included, m adidon to 
the four Great Powers originally addressed, Belgiu^ Czccho- 
slo^ akia, and Poland, together with India and the sclf-govcmmg 

Dominions of the British Commonwealth.^ ^ ^ 

The reception of the proposal by public opuuon was over- 

whrlniingly favourable. The govemmjmts thc^ves were 

naturally and righUy more cautious. Great 
rptrard to ‘certam regions of the world the 
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welfare and integrity of which constitute a special and % ital 
interest for our peace and safety’. This was generally held to 
refer principally to Egypt. France reserved her prerious treaty 
obligations, and emphasized the right of self-defence, which 
Mr Kellogg had conceded. She also stipulated that the 
violation of the pledge by one country should involve the 
automatic release of all. With these and similar understandings, 
the Pact was signed by representatives of the fifteen original 
contracting parties on 27 August 1928, and was immediately 
declared open to the adherence of the other States. In a com- 
paratively short time, acceptance of its terms was almost 
universal, the only self-governing States not inrited to adhere 
being those in Arabia, the Nejd-Hijaz, and the Yemen. By 
1930, the only other absentees of any importance were 
Argentina, Brazil, and Bolivia. The ratification of the Treaty 
by the United States took place on 17 January 1929, and 
during the first half of that year it had been finally accepted 
by nearly all the other signatories. Somewhat surprisingly, the 
Soviet Government, which had originally damned the Pact with 
faint praise as a product of capitalism, took immediate steps to 
anticipate its general ratification by securing the adherence of 
its neighbours to an independent protocol for bringing the 
terms of the Pact into force locally. This ‘Litvinov Protocol', 
as it was called, was submitted to Poland and Lithuania in 
December 1928, The Polish Government was at first unde- 
cided, principally on account of its treaty relations with 
Roumania, with whom Russia had a still outstanding dispute 
over Bessarabia. M. Lit\inov, however, expressed his willing- 
ness to include Roumania as an adherent to his protocol, which 
was also open for signature to the Baltic border States, In these 
circumstances, the instrument was signed by the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Roumania, Latvia, and Elstonia in February 1929, and 
by Lithuania shordy afterwards. By this time, however, the 
ratification of the Pact by the United States had been con- 
cluded, and the ostensible reason for M. Litvinov’s independent 
action was therefore removed. 

As a historical event, this almost universal repudiation of 
war as an instrument of policy seems to have a unique import- 
uce. As a gesture indicative of a new ethical attitude to war, 
it was undeniably impressive. It was particularly important in 
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that it created a basis upon which the great nations outside the 
League, the United States and Russia, could take a direct 
interest in the collective organization of peace. Yet, as Mr 
Whecler-Bennett has pointed out,^ ‘only war of aggression had 
been oudawed’, and actually it therefore carried the outlawry 
of war no further than the Polish resolution adopted by the 
League Assembly in September 1927 (see p. 181). M m^t be 
expected fiom an instrument of Transatlantic origin, it served 
at the moment as a magnificent advertisement of the pacific 
disposition of the world, and might have been thoug^ to 
constitute a great step forward on the road to mtoMtioi^ 
securitv. It depended, however, on nothing more sohd than the 
good f^th of the signatory nations, and imposed no 
upon those who disregarded its pledges. In an age which h^ 
l^ed to ignore inconvenient obligations, it was not desti^ 
to restore that measure of confidence necessary to mduce the 

nations to disarm.* Each probably considered ^t 
not in any event, an instrument of its own pohey, but eaA 
continued to mistrust the bona fides of ite Mghbours. At ^ 
very moment when the Pact was put forward for signature, an 

episode occurred whi<i emphasized m a stnking 1 
existence of these suspicions. 


lanner 
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which France was strongly opposed, while, with regard to 
naval limitation, the French favoiu-ed a limitation of total 
tonnage, whereas Great Britain, as she had shown in her 
abortive negotiations with America, held out for a limitation 
by separate categories. On these two matters, the two govern- 
ments now succeeded in reaching a compromise. The gist of 
this was that in consideration of the withdrawal of the British 
opposition to the French standpoint in regard to trained 
reserves, France was prepared to accept a naval limitation by 
categories, firom which siirface vessels of 10,000 tons and under 
should be altogether exempt, if armed with guns of no more 
than 6-inch calibre. The difficulty was that both of the subjects 
for compromise were matters in which other Powers besides the 
ne^tiators were keenly interested. Germany retained the 
onginal British view on the subject of trained reserves, while 
the United States had, as mentioned above, deBnitely rejected 
prop^als for the subdivision of the cruiser class, and also 
attached great importance to freedom to arm aU their cruisen 
with ^mch guns, which, under the conditions now proposed 

would place them in the restricted class. ^ ’ 

It ^ms, ffie^ore, strange that the two Powers should ever 
W beheved that the fruits of their private negotiations would 
^ generally acceptable. The actual terms of the compromise 
however, caused less ferment than the manner in which they 

T Chamberlain 

announced the fact of the compromise in the House of O m 

Zhi disclosing its terms: the text of the naval formula 

*^crenM to the connected matter of the trained 
reserves, was telegraphed simultaneously to the Am#. ' 

at the mercy of rumour, """ 

of jubilation calculated to produced paeans 

pressions of the importa^e rf'lh! «^ggcrated im- 

Tie ^ of U.e qCi “ " 

extracted by inquiries from ^ 

Government continued to deny that *°“g^ die British 
of the negotiations, Sice ft Jas "^7“ P-rt 

was actually drawn up’ Sneml **** compromise 

y orawn up. Speculauon became rife « 
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suggestion was not treated seriously, and indeed was probably 
not so intended, its real object being presumably to discredit the 
League and the capitalist Powers by drawing attention to the 
slow and hesitant progress made in the field of disarmament. 
It is true, however, that the Soviet Government, whose weapon 
was subversive propaganda, would have lost little and gained 
much from the adoption, if conceivable, of such a proposal. 

Meanwhile, the German representative. Count Bernstorff, 
lost no opportunity of pressing upon the Commission the right 
of his. country to expect more rapid progress in general dis- 
armament. He achieved, however, little more than to arouse 
a suspicion that he was anxious to force the pace with the idea 
of ensuring the break-down of the Conference, so as to clear the 
ground for the rearmament of Germany. M. Litvinov was also 

a growing rapprochement 
between Russia and Germany, indicated by an interview 
between Count Bernstorff and M. Litvinov in Berlin, before the 
reassembly of the Comnussion, was viewed with some uneasi- 
ness. It is fair to add that the tactics imputed to the ‘heavily- 
arm^ Powers’ were a subject of no less sincere criticism and 
nusgivmg to their opponents. The Commission, in any case 
contmued to make no perceptible progress during the year 1928* 


The General Act 

Security was more fruitful. 

less than ten model draft treaties, in which the changed were 
rung upon the various expedients of arbitration, conciliation 

of S W general accca,io„ 

^ implemanl the Kellogg 

provided for procedure by couciliarinn^^^' chapter 
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arbitral tribunal, while the third extended the expedient of 
arbitration to disputes for which the machinery of the Perma- 
nent Court was not appropriate. A final chapter, dealing with 
general pro\-isions, permitted adherence to the Act to be either 
complete or partial; States were left firee to accept either the 
conciliation procedure alone, or conciliation and judidal settle- 
ment, without committing themselves to the principle of 
compulsory- arbitration in all cases. Chapter IV also permitted 
reservations, and prodded that if.one party to a dispute had 
made a reservation the other parties might cl a im the benefits 
of it. There was, therefore, an obvious advantage in waiting to 
see the attitude of other nations, and it is hardly surprising that 
no accessions had been notified by the close of 1928. 

In May 1929, howev-er, Sweden accepted Chapters I and 
II of the General Act, together with the relevant general 
proiisions, and Belgium, a few days later, notified ha general 
accession, reserving only disputes arising out of earlier even& 
Since the Act was to come into force ninety days from the 
second accession (-\rticlc 44), accordingly ent^ into 

operation on 16 August By September 1930, 

Norway, and Finland had acceded completely and Holland 
had accepted the chapters relating to judicial settlen^t ^ 
conciliation. The example of these countries^ soon foUoi^ 
bv Luxembourg and Spain. The signatories, hoover, mcluded 

no Power of first-class importance by the end of 1930. 


Tfu CoiKtnlian on ftnancial Asiutaue 
A rather important decision was reached by the L^gae 
\sscmblv during its elesenth session, SeptembCT * 930 , 

vneurm into force of this convention 
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nrccedine the actual outbreak of war ana ai^ a. lu .... .. 
ft. application should be contingent upon the 
Disamament Conference. It was eventually agreed that th ^ 
convention should only be applied in circumstances short i 
actual war ‘if the Council . . . shaU, in any international dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, have taken steps to safepard peace 
which have been disregarded by one party, and also pros idcd 
it [the CouncU] considers that, peace cannot be safeguarded 
otherwise’. The second disputed point was decided, as alreads 
stated in favour of the contingent adoption of the cons enuon. 


The Naval C&nfnence, 1930 

An important change— for better or for worse— came o\'cr 
the spirit of the scene with the advent to oflBcc of Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald, as a result of the British general election of May 
1929, The divergence of policy in the matter of disarmament 
between the Conservative and Labour Governments was of 
course not so conspicuous as that of the xaews entertained b\ 
some of their supporters. If a man were heard inveighing 
against ‘this disarmament nonsense’, and clamouring for large 
increases in the armed forces of the Crown, he would not repre- 
sent the view of the Conservative Government, but there can 
be no doubt that his vote, if recorded, W'ould be Conscr\'ati\ e. 
On the other hand, the extreme pacifist, advocating reckless 
unilateral gestures of disarmament, could with equal certainty 
be set down as of the Labour Party, though, with the possible 
exception of Lord Ponsonby, he could claim no official sup- 
porter for his views. The affiliations of extreme view^ of this 
kind are an indication of a more subtle distinction in the 
approach by responsible statesmen of each party to the question 
of disarmament. Though both desired the same end, the moti\ c 
and emphasis were different. The Conservatives, of whom 
Lord Cushendim, their representative at Geneva, was a t) pical 
specimen, laid the chief stress upon the economies to be 
achieved by a limitation of expenditure on armaments, and 
upon the obligation to disarm inherent in the League Covenant, 
but were openly sceptical of the cflBcacy of disarmament as a 
preventive of war.^ They considered that the reduction in the 

’ See address by Lord Cusbendua, Jpmntal ^ Instituk 9 / hunatwuM 
voL vii, 1^8, p. 77. 
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Bnmh forces had already approached the limits of safety, and. 
while they regretted this premature throwing away of cards! 
were reluctant to make forther sacrifices. They woe opposed 
to a pneral commitment to submit British intoests to the 
adjudication of foreigners, such as was involved in the signature 
of the ‘optional clause’ of the Sutute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, or adherence to the General Act To 
the Labour Part>-, on the other hand, the achievement of a 
substantial measure of general disarmament was a better safe- 
guard of the national interests than any which could be attained 
tnrough the armed forces of the country, anH they were cor- 
respondingly more ready to make concessions. Mr Mac- 
Donald’s Government came into power pledged to sign the 
optional clause, and this pledge was redeemed, with the reserva- 
tion of domestic and intcr-imperial questions, in September 
1929, the self-governing Dominions and India following the 
example of Great Britain.* In 1930 the Government took steps 
towards accession to the General .\ct, and, after consultation 
vsiih the Dominions at the Imperial Conference which met in 
that year, instruments of accession were deposited by aU mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, with the exception of South .Afiica, 
in the summer of 193 1 . As a further pacific gesture, the Govern- 
ment also suspended operations upon the Singapore naval base. 
Of more immediate importance, howeser, was the revival of 
negotiations with the object of arrising at a satisfactory solution 
of the problems of nasal disarmament. This had been facilit- 
ated bv some encouraging pronouncements from .\menca in 
the spring of 1 929, and the rest of the year was largely des-oted 
by Mr MacDonald to .\nglo-.\merican conversations, as a 
reult of which an insitation was issued in October to the 
Umted Sutes, France, Italy, and Japan to attend a conference 
in London in January 1930. 

Tht Satal Trtaty is Londo* 

For this Conference, unlike that of 1927, the ground had 
therefore been well explored. A further advantage lay in the 
fact that France and Italy accepted the invitation, for though 
the solution of the problem was thereby complicated, it was 

1 Irtih Frrr State did no* reserve mter-in^Krial disputes. As Ae Mood 
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faced, at the outset, as a whole. The hands of the 
negotiators were also freed by the adoption, on the part of the 

Ad^miralty, of a more modest estimate of the 

was Stated to be the ‘improved world poljjical JP? 

consequent upon the adoption of the Kellogg Pact. But it 
remained doubtful whether it was not based on an unduK 
optimistic view of the international situation. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty, indeed, represented the figure as having only 
a temporary validity ‘up to the next date for conference and 
revision’, in other words, until 1935- The optimism of the 
Prime Minister went even farther. Mr MacDonald told the 
Conference that ‘as the British Government viewed the present 
outlook, the risk of war was practically nil’. He admitted, 
however, in the same speech, that ‘if the approach were made 
on the assumption that war had to be prepared for within a 
comparatively short time, then the British programme was 
altogether inadequate’.^ It was also stated to be contingent 
upon adequate limitation being agreed to by other Powers. 

Having secured this expert reduction in the claims of ‘abso- 
lute need’, the new Government was able to abandon all 
opposition to the American approach to the problem as one of 
pure relativity. It was left to the French, ably represented b>’ 
M. Tardieu, to continue the attack upon the Ihllacy of mathe- 
matical ratios. The naval requirements of France, he insisted, 
were governed by such considerations as the distribution of her 
coast-lines on three seas, and the extent of her oversea com- 
munications. The same arguments were used, upon another 
front, in opposing the Italian claim to parity. This claim the 
French representative was only willing to concede in return for 
adequate guarantees of security which none of the other negotia- 
tors was willing to grant All-round parity with Italy, he urged, 
meant in fact inferiority in the Mediterranean. M. Briand rein- 
forced M. Tardieu’s arguments by a reference to the ‘pocket 
battleship’ recently constructed by Germany.* 

The Italian delegation, however, while protesting theii 


^ Woodward, E. L., and R. Butler {id,), DaeummU on British Fortign PoUty, s$iy- 
fflyp. Second leries, vol. i. London, H.M.S.O., 1946, p. 315. 

* ibid., pp. 316-17. 
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mllmgness to accept any figure, however low, which was not 
exceeded by any other Continental Power, continued to insist 
upon equalin-, and on this issue the attempt to secure complete 
agreement between all the five Powers eventually broke do%«i. 

In other res{>ects, the difficulties proved more tractable. 
Between the limitation confined to aggregate — or ‘global’— 
tonnage advocated by France, and the restriction by separate 
categories preferred by Great Britain, a basis of compromise 
was found in the so-called ‘transactional proposal’ put for- 
ward by the French in 1927. This combined the ‘global’ system 
^^■ith an allocation of the total tonnage between different cate- 
gories, which might be modified by the transfer of a proportion 
from one category to another, after due notice to the other 
Powers concerned. By substantial agreement upon this arrange- 
ment, one of the most formidable obstacles was surmounted, 
though Great Britain insisted that the right to transfer should 
be restricted to certain cat^ories. It v\as soon apparent, how- 
ever, that the proportion available for transfer could not be 
fixed undl the tonnage ratio between the different Powers 
had been settled. 


The principal obstacles to progress in this respect were the 
assessment by France of her absolute requirements at a high 
les el, and a demand by Japan for a 70 per cent ratio with the 
United States in the class of 8-inch gtm cruisers. The Con- 
ference, however, attained at an early stage substantial agree- 
ment upon certain important points. ^Vhilc Anglo-American 
proposals for the total abolition of submarines were rejected, 
all parties were prepared to agree to regulation of the con- 
ditions of submarine warfare; all were also prepared to acquiesce 
i n a fis'C years’ holiday fiom the construction capital ships. The 
Japanese claims in rdation to large cruisers were met by negoti- 
ations between Senator Reed and Mr Matsudaira, resulting in 
an agreement allocating to Japan 60 per cent of the American 
figure in this class, subject to an understanding with regard to 
building which left her with a 72 per cent ratio up to 1936. to 
numbers, as opposed to tonnage, Japan was more favourably 
situated, since four of her cruisers in the 8-inch gun cate^ry 
were of lighter tonnage than the American. In other ctuisot 
and destroyers a 70 per cent ratio was conceded, an^ sub- 
marines complete parity. The ground was thus cleared for a 
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®ealy, which was signed on 22 April 1930. The failure to 
SBiaire complete agreement from France and Italy nec^sitated 
its division into two parts, one of which was accepted by three 
Powers only, the United States, the British Empire, and Japan. 
The portions accepted by all embodied the agreements ^ to 
capital ships and as to the regulation of submarine warfare; 
they also limited the tonnage and gun calibre of submarines, 
ftwyl ^n^dned provisions extending the limitations of aircraft 

prescribed by the Washington Treaty of 1922. The 
Br^ Empire, the United States, and Japan agreed further 
to jpa^ five, three, and one battleship respectively by 1933 

of 1936 as provided in the Washington Treaty. The 
rrmysig g. m othcr categories was allocated between the three 
Faw^ according to the following table: 

British 




Empire 

U.S.A. 

Japan 

(a) gun cniisen • 

• 

. 146,800 

180,000 

108,400 

(^0^ OHBii gg 99 • 

• 

• 193,200 

143.500 

100450 

(r) Destcoyen . 

• 

. i50/>oo 

150,000 

io5»50o 

Submarines • • 

• 

. 52,700 

52,700 

52,700 

Tbtalf • 

• 

. Sihjoo 

526,200 

367,050 




*516 Bumbers in category (a) were: for the United States, i8; 
for die British Empire, 15; for Japan, I2. A clause much criti- 
<ted In Great Britain limited the replacement tonnage of the 

the case of the British Empire to gi,ooo tons within 
tiM'fdciod conrered by the treaty, without any corresponding 
pmUtaa in regard to the other Powers. In view of the un> 
eoiawty as to the action of the two European Powers, a so. 
eaUed ^sieaiator’ clause was included, permitting an inrrea<<» 
ha Shese figures, upon due notice, if the requirements of natinnal 


seemity ef any of the three signatories demanded it. 

The provisions of the treaty were subjected to considerable 
Bift i td i Wi- ia the couBtries of each of the three Powers. In Japan, 

of the Natral GenoBl Staff committed auicide, and 
fty W SBt te i^jMarine, who had signed the treaty, was presented 

his retUQi, aa a hiirt that he might well follow 
lb Gbeat Btiteia, the view that our naval 

was widely held. During the 

l^^^iy^.MimraiRiduaaondrt^^ 
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of British requirements as ‘gravely erroneous’.^ On the other 
hand, the Government was able to point to substantial econ- 
omies, and to claim that the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission had been considerably facilitated. The Treaty came 
into force, after ratification, on i January 1931. 

The Draft Disarmament Convention 

Encouraged by the measure of agreement secured in the 
Naval Conference, the Preparatory Commission succeeded in 
concluding its labours by the close of 1930 by the adoption of a 
draft disarmament convention. The way was thus at last 
prepared for the meeting of a Disarmament Conference, which 
was arranged by the Council of the League for February 1932. 
But a phase in the history of European relations had been 
finished, and a new chapter had been begun, even before the 
Preparatory Commission hzfd completed its allotted task. On 
3 October 1929, Herr Stresemann died. He lived to catch a sort 
of Pisgah sight of one of his objectives, the evacuation of the 
Rhineland by the Allied forces. Though this was not completed 
until June of the following year, the procedure had been agreed 
upon in August 1929, and the withdrawal had actually begun a 
few weeks before the death of the German statesman. With 
Stresemann passed away the ‘policy of fulfilment*, of which he 
had been the champion. 

The change in the situation was clearly indicated by the 
results of the German general elections in September 1930. 
The spectacular rise of the Nazi party is a subject of such 
importance that it must be dealt with more fully elsewhere. 
But the trend of events was plainly shown, when a party which 
in the previous Reichstag held only 1 2 seats succeeded in gain- 
ing 107. Germany was no longer content to acquiesce in the 
conditions imposed upon her at VcrsaUles so long as the rest 

of the world declined to disarm to the same level. 

Even before this date, there had begun an ominous ten- 
dency for the chief Powers of Europe to form two groups, 

irreconcilably divided over the question of Treaty -rewiOT. 

This tendency was exemplified in the rephes “ 

Briand’s proposal for a Pan-European union (see further 

1 Richmond, Admiral Sir H. War at Sta W* P- 

Pwopblets on World Affain, no. 6o.) 
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pp* 339”42) which was circulated on 17 May 193®' During the 
later sessions of the Preparatory Commission, there were traces 
of a growing rapprochement between Italy, Germany, and the 
U.S.S.R., in opposition to the point of view of which France 
was the protagonist The Commission had to abandon the 
hope of an agreed conclusion, and to face the alternatives of a 
majority decision unacceptable to Germany or complete failure 
in its allotted task. This consideration accounts for the un- 
expected attitude of the British representative. Lord Cecil was 
evidently more concerned to secure a convention embodying 
the largest measure of agreement attainable than to insist on, 
or even support, propositions with which he had formerly 
appeared to be in sympathy. Thus, when Germany revived the 
question of including trained reserves, he abstained from voting, 
and when it was proposed to apply direct limitation to land 
war-material he not only adopted the same course with decisive 
effect (for the voting on the German resolution was equal, and 
it was only rejected for lack of a majority), but actually spoke 
against the proposal and in favour of the alternative of budget- 
ary limitation. While his policy was misinterpreted in some 
quarters as indicative of a Franco-British rapprochement y it was 
really based upon a preference for what seemed practically 
attainable rather than for the theoretically desirable. 

The convention, which was thus passed by a majority vote, 
met with the freely expressed disapproval of the representatives 
of Germany and of the U.S.S.R. The Swedish delegate also 
d<xlared his disappointment at the results achieved, and Mr 
Gibson, for the United States, was not enthusiastic. Judged, 
however, as a skeleton basis on which the Disarmament Con- 
ference might work, it had achieved a considerable measure of 
agreement. 

*^6 principles adopted can only be summarized here in their 
main features. Personnel was to be limited, and where possible 
reduc^, in the number of serving effectives in all formations 
OTgamzed on a mihtary basis, without consideration of the size 
of tram^ res^es. The period of service with conscript forces 

was to limited. Land war-matcrial was subjected to budget- 

ary Imutation, and naval material was to be limited in accord- 
Mcc with the conclusions of the London Conference. The 
budgetary hmitation was not applied spcdficaUy to air material. 
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which was restricted by numbers axid horse-power. Buta&overn 
head budgetary limitation was applied to the total expendimre 
on land, sea, and air forces. Chemical and bacteriological war- 
fare were prohibited. Other articles provided for the exchange 
of information, and the setting up of a Permanent Disarmar- 
ment Commission. 

A clause peculiarly obnoxious to Germany preserved li^ts 
and obligations secured by previous treaties. While this was 
primarily intended by Great Britain a nd America to a{^y to 
the London and Washington Treaties, it was construed fay 
France and other Powers as maintaining the strict ^{dica ' 


i'«) 


military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Drought out, in sharp conflict, the contrast between the Frou^ 
md German views. To France, the complete disa rm a me nt of 
Germany entailed no corre^nding obligation tm o&er 
Powers. It was merely an.elcment in the security on which 
her own willingness to reduce her armaments depended. To 
Germany, the VersaiUes Treaty had created a quasi-contractnal 
right to demand that other nations should dis^ to her onm 
level. The article in the convention appeared, on the otto 
hand, to impose on Germany a con tin ua nc e ^ 
advantage, irrespective of the action rf her nog^ibonrs. 

this she was not willing any longer 



jy the Preparatory Com- 
rimf which it had occu- 


mission was in fact prejudiced 

p ed. A new era was beginnmg, and what nught have 


for the Europe of 1925 to 1929 
to the Europe of 1932- 


inapidicaMe 


NOTE 

The British claim of 'obsobOe merF i* emmn 

o„ p«i«. 3 . 3^'^ 

circles ot^ht pe^PJ^ in feet he » 

raiders were able to do dam^c , Thcaip«ao^ 

of a far larger ^ mm: if it took iModd 

cruiaeis to cope with four or nve 
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deft] with a much numbnr, usually stated loosely as ‘hundreds', 

%rh*ch a less rasily blockaded enemy could prosndc? The answer w as 
— St «iaf uiTrd— e\"idcnily far more than 70. and the conc’uv'on was 
that the rtststance to the Amencan thesis was mi>takcn. 

To this, the nasal expert had sevTral points of rcpl\ : 

i‘ The •rcurity aimed at is not abaolutr: a few raiders may still 

do danafe; the abject is the substantial protection of essential 

Hippliea. 

•* The raiders in the First \\orld War did not e\Tr imperil the 
moemtf tlua dehned. 

y The ntathematkcal argument is fallacious; the same number ol 

enmm cxaild have afforded security against a much lantrrr number 

of raiders, bad they existed. The ships utilized as raiders normally 
act MAi^ly, because 


(a) they do more damage if icatierrd; 

(*) lhe>* are more difficult to suppK jf massed; 

togrthfr »*-ould be no mkteh for a properly 
•raw! cniorr, with tpced enabling her to chooac the rarvsre. &:c. 

The aitfabrr of r^Klen therefore does not came a proportional rise 
in ermarr requirements. If a conw has to cro® the ocran, and there 
«i one raider abi^t, the eacort must accompany the conx-ov throueh- 
~i. Kncr the whereabout, of the raider is unknown. Acting thus 
^.anae mews could cope with the hypothetical •hundreds', acting 

--St 

a probable point of attack; ^ ^ 

bodkK ^ onploy cruisers in massed 

the numbers neecW 

• rt. ,n dtffenng circumstances, can be armrxl at 

>.jrTTZ'JL^ ■' — «. 

— « ^ merely becauK the remons for it ar,- 
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THE LEAGUE 


Thi L/ague and the Marine Doctrau 

S OME of the diflBculties caused by the withdrawal of Ac 
United States from Ae world organization ^lich she had 
helped to create at Ae Peace Conference have been le^ 
ferred to elsewhere m the course of this \x)lume. But on the 
American continent itself Ae disads’antages of this defection 
went much furAer than Ae loss of a single member to the 
League, however distinguished and influential: it went &r to 
deprive a number of States which had taken a different coarse 
of much of Ae benefit of membciAip, and practically to 
exclude most of Ae Western hemisphere from Ae scope of the 
League’s pohdeal influence- In a vain endea\-our to satisfy the 
stiscepdb Aries of Ae U mted States, Article 2 1 had been inserted 
m Ae Covenant, which assured Acm that Ae validity of 
‘regional understandings like Ae Monroe Doctrine, fcr securing 
Ae maintenance of peace’, remained unaffected. The phraseo- 
lc g\ of this article is not strictly accurate, firr the Monroe 
D^trine is not a ‘regional understanding’ but a uriilateral 
declaration ofpohey, wiiich moreover is not directly aimed at 
‘securing Ae mamtenance of peace’. The pronouncement of 
Presiderit Monroe, which had Ae approval and essential sup- 
port of Great Britain, was mtended to preserve Ac yon^ 
w eak republics of .America from mterfcrcnce or exploitatiOT 
bv anv of Ae Great Powers, which, at that date, wjre to be 
tc-and exclusively m Europe. This purpose it SCTs-ed admirably; 
but Ae ironv of fate had now raiid Ac United Slata 

to Ae' posidon of a Great Power which was m^- *“ 


tlm* 


to 


seivei 


mterprer Ac doctrine not as Ae palladium of Ac Latm 
American Repubhes, but as conferring u^ h^ 
of exploitation and control At Ae penod wiA 

concerned Ac Monroe Doctrine was tending to become 


now 


Ae pretext of economic impenalism. It h^ not, 
reoublics of SouA .America, but over Ac feebler States of the 
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Central American isthmus an effective hegemony was not only 
claimed but exercised. After the war even great South Amen- 
can republics such as Brazil and Argentina had reason to fear 
an increase in the dominant influence of the United States; 
before that time their principal commercial relations had been 
with Great Britain and Germany ; the capital necessary for 
their development had been derived mainly from British 
investment; thus, while the political hegemony claimed by 
the United States protected them from the dangers of their 
economic dependence on Europe, the converse was also true. 

But the effect of the war was to place the economic and 
political levers in the same hands. The impoverished nations 
of Europe, whether victors or vanquished, no longer provided 
an adequate market or a supply of capital; their place was 
talcpn by the United States, whose percenuge of the trade with 
Latin America showed an almost incredible increase. 

Faced with this combination of political and economic 
dominance, most of Latin America had turned eagerly to the 
chance which membership of the League of Nations seemed to 
offer of establishing an effective coimterpoise; the only import- 
ant exception being Mexico, which was not invited to adhere 
(since her Government was not at the time universally recog- 
nized). Their expectations were, however, doomed to dis- 
appointment. At the first Assembly of the League in 1920 the 
Argentine delegation moved a proposal calculated to empha- 
size the universal character of the new organization and the 
equality of its members. This, however, was not accepted, and 
Argentina, while continuing to pay her subscription, retired in 
disappointment from active participation in the work of the 
League. 

It was not long before the apprehensions created in the minds 
of Latin America by the obscure wording of Article 2 1 began 
to be strengthened. The United States took the first oppor- 
tunity of indicating their jealousy of any intervention from 
Geneva in the affairs of the American continent. When the 
tripartite dispute over Tacna and Arica revived between Chile, 
Peru, and Bolivia in 1920 (see p. 208), the League was invoked 
by the last two parties; but Peru was immediately subjected to 
pressure from the United States, in consequence of which she 
withdrew her application; Chile from the first denied the com- 
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petence of the Assembly^; while the Bolivian request, which was 
for the modification of an existing treaty under Article 19, was 
rejected by the Committee of Jurists to which the League had 
referred it. Again, in 1921, an alleged case of aggression by 
Costa Rica w as referred to Geneva by the Republic of Panama: 
but this step stimulated the United States to energetic action to 
preserv e its exclusive authority, as a result of which Panama was 
compelled to submit, after recording a formal protest Both 
these cases suggested that on the one hand the League would be 
chary' of any interference which might offend the susceptibilities 
of the United States, and that even more certainly the United 
States would object to any such intervention as an infringement 
of Article 21. ^sta Rica gave notice of withdrawal from the 
League in December 1924, since she felt disappointed in the 
degree of protection against domination by the United States 
afforded by membership of the League of Nations. The fiiith 
of Latin America in the utility of the new world organi^tion 
w'as thus speedily shaken, and though Geneva did all in her 
power to honour her American representatives, the problems 
of settlement consequent on the war brought about an inevit- 
able preoccupation with European affairs which could not but 
increase the impression that the League was a regional institu- 
tion wth which the Western hemisphere was not directly int^- 
ested. Peru and Bolivia followed the example of Argentina in 
w-ithdrawing from active participation in 1921, and Am, 
though the number of Latin Americm States members of the 
League remained imposing, they consisted for the m^t part of 
the small Caribbean republics, with the islands of Cuba and 
Haiti, over w hich the control of the United State was close 
effective, whUe a large and important area of South America 

was \drtually unrepresented. 


Question of Geniumy's Seat on the CoimcU: Withdrawal 

of Brazil from the League 

Bv Article 4 of the League Covenant, the Council, as ori^ 

ally constituted, was to consist of representatives of the pnnapal 

Japan, and the United Sutes). « ^ 

four non-permanent members from other Brazil, 

being originally filled by representetivcs of Belgium, BrazU, 
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Spain, and Greece. The majority contemplated in favour of the 
G^t Powers was of course destroyed by the wAdrawal of the 
United States, but the second paragraph of the ^ticle gave 
power to appoint further permanent members of the Coui^il, 
subject to the approval of a majority of the i^embly. This 
clause was no doubt intended to provide for the inclusion of 
Germany (and possibly Russia) at a later stage, and, as part 
of the Locarno settlement, and a condition of the entr>' of 
Germany into the League, it had been agreed that she should 
be granted a permanent seat on the Council. In March 1926 a 
special session of the Assembly was summoned to give effect to 

these arrangements. 

In order to imderstand the difficulties which now arose, it 
is necessary to recognize that the Council, as constituted, was 
definitely a compromise between the democratic theory of die 
Leagite and the practical survival of a Concert of Great Powers, 
without whose approval the new order could not be expected 
to work. Though permanent and non-permanent members met 
in the Council on a footing of technic^ equality, the existence 
of a class distinction in the international hierarchy was implicit 
in the arrangement; it was, moreover, evident that the per- 
manent members were far less dependent on international 
public opinion than those whose re-election depended upon a 
vote of the Assembly. At the Second Assembly a system of 
rotation for appointment to non-permanent seats had been 
approved, but its adoption remained in abeyance pending the 
ratification of an amendment to Article 4, which would enable 
the Assembly to establish this rule by a two-thirds majority. 
The number of non-permanent seats was, however, raised from 
four to six by a decision of the Third Assembly. 

Of these six seats the first three had been held continuously 
by the original members, Belgium, Spain, and Brazil, who by 
the delay in the adoption of a system of rotation had thus come 
to occupy an intermediate relationship of semi-permanency. 
Moreover, once the existence of classes in the hierarchy of States 
was admitted, it became apparent that these classes could not 
be restricted to two, but that there was an even greater distinc- 
tion between, for example, Poland and Haiti, than between the 
former and the Powers to whom permanent seats had been 
allotted. There was thus an opportunity for the display of 
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onsidcrable jealousy the moment that the question of 
>ermanent seat was raised by the proposal in regard to Gcr* 
nany. Claims to further permanent seats were put forward by 
>pain, Brazil, and Poland and — pro\isionally — China, and 
jnce the hrst two were members of the existing Council they 
A ere in a position to block the appointment of Germany fathag 
:hc acceptance of their claim. In regard to Poland, it is fair to 
iay that her claim was not based on a mere question < 

^TOpTe\ she feared the influence of Germany in the Coui 
the question of treaty resnsion unless she could also be repre- 
sented. But a deadlock was thus created which rendered the 
special meeting of the Assembly abortive, and the dection of 
Germany had to be postponed. The question of the compod- 
tion of the Council was then relegated to a committee, which 
eventually adopted a compromise suggested by Lord Cecil, 
raising the number of non-permanent scats to nine, of wl^ 
a third should be re-eligible on a decision of a two-thirds 
majoriw of the Assembly, thus creating an intermediate clast of 
semi-permanent membm, which, it was hoped, would satisfy 
the susceptibilities of the claimants for superior sUtus. In June 
1926 the ratification of the amendment to Article 4 by France 
and Spain made it possible for the .Assembly to adopt the new 
procedure by a two-ihirds majority. Poland accepted the situ*, 
tion, and w as thereafter rewarded by the possession of ok 
the semi-pcrmancnl scats. But Spain and Brazil maintaum 
their intraiuigcncc, and, though they refrained from co^t^ 
to withstand the desires of the remaining Sutes member^ tney 
voiced their dissatisfaction by notif>-ing their vath^i^ ^ 
the League. Spain vvas Utcr induced to reconsider this decw 
but Brazil remained obdurate and her resignation trok 
after the prescribed lapse of two years. The proposed rc^ 
tions relating to the election of the mne 

Sn.a„y adJ^.«d to" »cmb»thip .dU. . ponnaooat 

on the CounciL 

The UmUi SUOes and tht Pervument Cnrt 

Though the United Sutes neser txased to 
oDDOsitiL to the idea of associating themselves m the 
J Nations. American public opinion for some time mcreas- 
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ingly favoured the policy of adherence to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which the League had set up in con- 
formity with Article 14. In 1924 such adherence had become 
a plank in the platforms of both the great political parlies, and 
on 27 January 1926, the Senate consented to adherence subject 
to certain reservations. The outlook at this point was therefore 

generally regarded as promising. 

Adherence to the Court without membership of the League 
had been rendered possible by the pro\-ision of a Protocol of 
Signature open to ^ States mentioned in the Annex to the 
Covenant, which included the United States and ‘States incated 
to accede’. On the other hand, the opponents of adherence pro- 
fessed alarm at the intimate connexion between the Court and 
the League, and, in particular, at the obhgation of the Court 
to render an advisory opinion on any question referred to it by 
the League Council or Assembly, which gave it, in their \ iew, 
the character of the League’s private attorney. For this rc.ason, 
the reservations proposed by the Senate included, inter alia, a 
stipuladon that the Court should not, ‘without the consent of 
the United States, entertain any request for an advisors' opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest*. This reservation, which purported to 
be based on the decision of the Court iuelf in the East Karelia 
case (see p. 79), went in fact considerably beyond it. For Russia 
in that case stood not only outside the League and the Court, 
but refused to submit to its jurisdiction, whereas, ex hjpothesi, the 
United States, though not a member of the League, would be, 
so to speak, one of the fellowship of nations which had agreed 
on this method of resolving international issues. In any case 
the itaheized words, or claims, went much further than the 
decision relied on would warrant. The United Sutes, by the 
mere assertion of a quite unfounded claim of interest, would 
have been in a position to exercbe their veto in questions on 

which the League and the parties directly concerned ardently 
desired an opinion. 

The United States do not seem to have anticipated that the 
League itself would intervene in the question of their accession 
to the Court. They desired in every way to treat the Court and 
&e League as separate and independent organizations, and 
intended to effect their accession by direct interchange of notes 
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le States signatory to the Protocol. They were thereSm 
)inted and annoyed when the referred the 

n of the reservations to a conference of the States sign- 
o the Protocol, thus asserting its interest in the matter, 
protested that the language of the reservations was 'plain 
lequivocal’, and that the proposed conference was there- 


fore unnecessary, and refused, on that ground, to attend it. 
The Conference, however, assembled at Geneva, and con- 
sidered the reserv adons for a length of time which in itself sug- 
gested that their meaning was not so clear as their author 
imagined. Eventually it was unanimously decided that the 
rcser\ ations, in their existing form, could not be accepted. The 
United States refused to modify them, and their hopodrfor 
accession to the Permanent Court did not, therefore, take place. 
The failure gave rise to a good deal of mutual Fecriminadon, 
but it was ultimately traceable to an irreconcilable diflfercncc 
in points of view. ‘The one party thought of the Permanent 
Court as a \ital organ of a Lca^e representing in passe all 
nations of the world; the other thought of it as only incidentally 
and superficially connected with the League, which it r^aidcd 
as a regional organization of a limited scope and, possiUy, a 
transient character’.^ The United States had, however, diem- 
selves contributed to giving the League the r^onal character 
w hich they ascribed to it, by their own abstention and the inter- 
pretation Avhich they apphed to the Mon^ Doctrine in 
tion to League intervention in the affairs of the American 
continent. It remains to add that the project of Amc^ 
adherence to the Permanent Court was not finally disclosed d 
by these events, but was destined later to be rc\'ivcd. 


s of iMskrmaiiBmal ^9^ P 



XIII 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ON THE 

AMERICAN CONTINENT 

American Conferences 

I T is at least arguable that a regional subdivision of the world 
is a better and more manageable system ^an that con- 
templated in the oecumenical conception of the League of 
Nations. What the South American repubUcs objected to in 
the current interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine was that it 
tended to reverse the original intention of that dcclara^n by 
subjecting them to the hegemony of a Great Power.^ Had it 
been, as the Covenant of the League suggested, a regional 
understanding*, the Latin American States would probably 
have preferred to regulate their affairs in accordance with it, 
rather than to turn to Europe: this course they had only 
adopted as a counterpoise to the increasing domination of the 

United States. 

There was already in existence a regional system which, re- 
moulded to their heart’s desire, the American republics were 
all prepared to accept as an alternative to the League. This 
instrument of international collaboration consisted of a scries 
of loosely organized Pan-American conferences, which had met, 
generally at quinquennial intervals, since 1889. Pan-American- 
ism was thus an older and more established check upon inter- 
national discord than the world-wide system inaugurated at 
Versailles. 

The first of these conferences to assemble after the war was 
held in 1923, but, in spite of an ambitious agenda, its results 
were on the whole disappointing. Its principal achievement 
was the adoption of a convention for the submission of disputes, 
which had proved insoluble through diplomatic channels, to 
an independent Commission of Inquiry, pending whose report 
the parties undertook to refrain from hostilities. Underlying 
the comparative failure of the Conference were the irreconcil- 
able conceptions of Pan- Americanism held by the United 
States and the Latm-American Republics; the latter desiring 
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the period of fulfilment 

to mould the movement so as to secure equality and Ubcrty 

Hhile the fornier were bent on maintaining d^isive co^! 

Suspicion of the new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 

^ame more vocal immediately after the termination of the 
Conference. 

A more solid result was achieved at a Conference on Central 
American Affairs which met in Washington, D.C., in December 
1922. An attempted federation of the five republics of Central 
^enca, which had actually got as far as a Treaty of Union, 
had brok^ dowTi in January and February, and the Confer- 
ence, which was convened on the invitation of the United 
States to consider the situation, reached agreement upon a 
number of points w'hich were embodied in twelve conventions 
and signed by all the republics participating. The most 
important of these were an agreement for limitation of arma- 
ments and a general treaty of j>eace and amity, under which 
the signatories bound themselves to submit differences to a 
Central American Tribunal or to a Commission of Inqtiiry, 
with some important reservations excepting disputes affecting 
their sovereign and independent existence, or their honour or 
\ital interests, which went far to limit the practical effects of 
the instrument. Of more immediate importance, in the political 
circumstances usual in Central America, was an agreement not 
to recognize a revolutionary government which was not consti- 
tutionally authorized or elected, to abstain from interference in 
ci\il wars or the internal siffairs of neighbours, and not to allow 
the territory of a signatory State to become the base of revolu- 
tionary' activity directed against the government of another. 

The sixth Pan-American Conference was held in Havana, 
in 1928, under the shadow of the events in Nicaragua which 
are narrated later in this chapter. It w^ natural, therefore, 
that some of the features on its agenda should suggest an en- 
dea\ our to reduce the influence of the United States in the 
affairs of Latin America- The convention in which the con- 
stitution of the Pan-American Union was given a pe rm anent 
basis emphasized the juridical equality of the member States, 
and considerable support was obtauned for a motion condemn- 
ing ii.terference by one nation in the internal affairs of another. 
Yet the delegation of the United States contrived to emerge 
victorious from the encounter, and the Conference has more 
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soHd claims to be remembered on account of its resolutions, 
moved by the Mexican representative and unanimously 
adopted, prohibiting aggressive war, and expressing the inten- 
tion to apply pacific means of settlement to all disputes which 
might arise. These resolutions were implemented, at a special 
conference called in December of the same year, by three instru- 
ments setting up complete machinery for the pacific setdement 
of disputes by conciliation and arbitration. The Pan-American 
Union has therefore the credit of anticipating the Kellogg Pact 
by Mme months, but it must be added that the signature of the 
arbitration convention, on 5 January 1929, was accompanied 
by reseri ations which effectively excluded practically all the 
territorial disputes to which the signatories were or were likely 
to be parties. 

Boundaiy Disputes in Latin America: Tacna-Arica 

This was the more unfortunate, inasmuch as South and 
Central America was afflicted, in the years following the Euro- 
pean War, by an epidemic of boundary delimitations, frequently 
accompanied by quarrels of a more or less serious kind. Recent 
commercial developments had imparted a value to regions in 
which no country had hitherto taken a very lively interest, and, 
though many of these questions had been pending for a long 
time, it was only now that they assumed practical importance. 
Many of these matters were amicably adjusted without diffi- 
culty, but others proved more intractable. 

Of these, one of the most important was the Tacna-Arica dis- 
pute,, between Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. The abortive appeal 
of the last two parties to the League of Nations has been men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. The rejection of the Bolivian 
application, which involved revision of a treaty, occasioned the 
withdrawal of that country from direct participation in the 
controversy. The facts, as between Peru and Chile, were briefly 
as follows: By the Treaty of Ancon (1883) it was stipulated that 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica, formerly held by Pent, 
should remain in Chilean occupation for ten years, after which 
their fate was to be settled by a plebiscite, the winner paying 
monctaiy' compensation to the loser. Circumstances continu- 
ally postponed the plebiscite, and meanwhile Chile consolidated 
her position by colonization and deportation. Peru became 
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consequently less inclined to resort to the plebiscite in pro- 
portion as her ncighboxir came to favour it. In December 1 92 1 
Chile invited Peru to hold a plebiscite, and the latter, in rcfus- 
ingi suggested arbitration under the auspices of the United 
States. Chile, after some demur, accepted this proposal. In 
January 1922 an agreement was signed, referring the matten 
in dispute to the arbitration of the United States, including the 
question as to whether a plebiscite should be held- In March 
1925 the arbitrator issued his award, deciding in favour of the 
plebiscite. This decision was received by Peru with consterna- 
tion. Strangely enough, however, it was the Chilean Govern- 
ment which impeded the execution of the decision, by a resort 
to measures of intimidation and forcible deportation of Peruvian 
voters. As a result, the plebiscite was abandoned, and, after 
further endeavours on the part of the United States to arrange 
asetdement on other lines, the two parties were left to continue 
direct negotiation from October 1928. Eventually it was agreed 
to divide the territory in dispute, and a treaty was concluded 
in July 1929 embodying this solution. 

Bolivia-Paraguay 

An even more serious dispute, though later in coming to a 
head, was that between BoUvia and Paraguay. The bone of 
contention in this case was the Chaco Boreal, a wedge of 
territory, about 116,000 square miles in extent, in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Paraguay and Pilcomayo rivers. 
TTie whole area had been included in the Spanish dudifrtna of 
Chorea^ with .which the republic of Bolivia claimed territorial 
identity, but there was some confusion in the title owing to 
admiimtrative changes in 1776 and 1783, on which Paraguay 
based its claim to lands west of the Paraguay river. The main 
difficulty, however, here as elsewhere, arose from the fact that 
imtil recently the tract had been regarded as of litUc value, and 
toat such penetration as had taken place had come from the 
P^gi^yan side. But of late there had been rumours of oil, and 

authenticated natural resources had become an 
object of interest to foreign investors, some of whom had been 

Paraguayan Government At the 
toritory was still mainly inhabited 
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The boundary dispute was, however, of long standing, and a 
series of unratificd agreements from 1879 onwards served only 
to confuse the issue by their variations of the frontier. Both sides 
had established a number of small forts, facing one another in 
the disputed territory. The situation was thus pregnant with 
explosive possibilities when, in 1927, Argentina offered her good 
offices with the object of achieving a settlement. Negotiations, 
however, broke down, and on 5 December 1928, the world was 
shocked, if hardly entitled to be surprised, by a Paraguayan 
attack upon the Bolivian Fort Vanguardia, wffich incidentally 
lay far to the north of any of the numerous frontiers which 
previous negotiations had provisionally awarded to Paraguay. 
The Paraguayan Govermnent, to do it justice, hastened to 
repudiate the action of its soldiers, and to suggest the applica- 
tion of machinery for peaceful settlement Bolivia refused this 
overture, severed diplomatic relations, and on 16 December 
retaliated by the capture of a Paraguayan post, Fort Boqueron. 
These events had occurred while the Council of the Lea^e and 
the Pan-American Conference on conciliation and arbitration 
were simuluneously in session. Both bodies promptly inter- 
vened, even before the date of the Fort Boqueron mcidcnt 
The immediate effect was satisfactory, for on 18 Dccemlwr it 
was reported that both parties had accepted ffie grod offices 
of the Pan-American Conference. For the Ume being, ffic 
League heaved a sigh of relief and gratefully rehnquished the 

control of the matter to American hands. . . ^ 

Under the terms of a protocol signed at Wa^ngton on 
• January 1929, a Commission of Inquiry and Conciha^n 
set^ conLting of representatives of the parU» and five 
neutral American countries. The Commission met m 

1931 there was a fresh p Leam^e of Nations was once 
1. 01 tnc . . I 


Dif>rr c 


ailed to the existence 
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intermittently from this dmc forward. On lo May 1933. 
last veil was removed from the true character of tlic situation 
when Paraguay formally declared war on Bolivia. In July a 
commission was set up by the League to examine the dispute, 
the inquiry being subsequently transferred, at the request of 
the belligerents, to the governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Peru. In FebruaFy 1934 this commission submitted a 
draft treaty of peace and arbitration to the parties, which, 
however, was rejected by both. On 24 May the Bolivians 
claimed a great victory and the infliction of some 18,000 
casualties on their opponents, besides the capture of over 1,000 
prisoners. A week previously, Mr Eden, on behalf of the British 
Government, proposed the imposition of an arms embargo on 
both belligerents, and, by the end of September, twenty'-eight 
countries informed the League Secretariat that they had acted 
upon this proposal. A report adopted by the Assembly of the 
league on 24 November was accepted by Bolivia in December, 
but rejected by her opponent, with the rcstilt that, in January 
^9355 Advisory Committee recommended the raising of 
the embargo so far as Bolivia was concerned, and its intensi- 
fication against Paraguay. Whether owing to this or to the 
fortunes of war, the Paraguayans were driven from Bolivian 
territory by the middle of May, and hostilities ceased on 
14 June 1935. 

Peru and Colombia 

Another frontier dispute which necessitated the intervention 
of the League was that between Peru and Colombia. In this 
case there exists no possibility of doubt as to the juridical rights 
of the parties. By a treaty signed in 1922, in return for recip- 
rocal recognition of Peruvian claims north of the Putumayo 
river, Colombia became entided to a strip of territory con- 
tiguous with the Brazilian frontier, a sort of Colombian cor- 
ridor giving her access to the waters of the Amazon. This treaty, 
after many vicissitudes, was ratified by Colombia in 1925 and 
by Peru in 1928, and was registered with the Secretariat of the 

League on 29 May of the latter year. The final delimitation on 
the ground was completed in August 1930. 

Within the new Colombian frontier, where the boundaries of 
Brazil, Peru, and Colombia meet on the Amazon, stood a 
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collection of thirty or forty huts known by courtesy as the town 
of Leticia. The reader will have difficulty in finding it on any 
map constructed prior to 1932. On the night of i September 
of that year, some Peruvian filibusters made history by seizing 
the tossm and remaining in occupation. Their action was at 
once repudiated and condemned by the Peruvian Government, 
but the authorities of the Peruvian department of Loreto not 
onlv dissociated themselve from the offit^ attitude, but con- 
tributed support and assistance to the raiden. Colombia took 
steps to evict them, but. owing to the impassable nature of ffie 
countrv , had to proceed by the Panama Ca^ and up the 
Amazon, a roundabout journey involvmg a delay of several 

°^^e^Peru\ian Government meanwhile changed its a^tude, 
under pressure of pubUc opinion, and began to talk 

:::Si Januar>- ^ 33 . when these -P-entaunns wer^ 
President of the Council sent a telegram to boffi P^® 

cussion Peruvian aircraft, but succeeded in 

flotilla was Iwmbed by Peruvian forces 

recapturing ^'.'^' 7 Februarv^i 933 )- Th^ President of Peru 
had also occupied that Peru would 

sent a message to the force m thereupon 

keep that tow n m face of any Pl^ meeting of the Council 

Wle^; ^ffiefficcoX 5 r-t on 21 F^- 

the action of Peru, ^d ^ect of which was to 

drawal from J^ve the CouncU room, after 

On 30 April, however. at ^ - 

dent brought about “ ? . for the 1 


an in 






spherCf 

jediate 


and on 25 May an ^f;;j“;“^i„dmi^tration of the tc^oiy 
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one year, at the expense of the Colombian Government and 
with the aid of Colombian forces. The Commission took charge 
i& June 1933, but negotiations between the parties broke down 
in April 1934, and both sides recommenced mili ta r y prepara- 
tions. On 24 May 1934, however, an agreement was signed by 
t-hf* parties which would appear to constitute a durable settle- 
ment. It included a protocol of friendship and co-operation, 
and an expression of regret by Peru for the strained relations 
which her conduct had occasioned. The future rights of the 
two countries were based upon the treaty of March 1922, and 
it was agreed that its conditions should only be modified by 
mutual consent or a decision of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

Relations between Mexico andJhe United States 

The history of the Leticia dispute suggests that the United 
States had, in later years, somewhat modified the objections 
which it evinced at an earlier date to the interference of the 
League in America. Probably matters of this kind had been 
shown to be so intractable that the task of dealing with them 
was no longer coveted. It was, howc\’’er, in Central rather than 
South America that the United States exercised a jealous and 
exclusive control. Over most of the States of the former region 
it tended to assert a virtual protectorate; Mexico, however, 
was able to maintain its independence, and constituted, there- 
fore, an important exception. 

The dictatorship of Porfino Diaz, which had encouraged 
tte p^etration of foreign capital both from America and 
&irop^ was ended in 1911 by a revolution of an extremely 
antircapitalistic tendency. The new constitution of 1 91 7, which 
vested the land and subtil in the nation, brought the Mexican 
Govenunent into immediate conflict with foreign concession- 
and landowners. The Government took over the w'hole 
railway system, including lines which were foreign property, 
ce^ed, for the time being, to pay its external debt. The 
m mthi^ry came to a standstill, and there was agitation in the 
Umtrf States m fovour of armed intervention. Negotiations, 

achieved some measure of success during the presi- 
cteBcy Carrau^ had to be recommenced after his assassina- 
m 1920, with his successor. President Obiegon. Though 

P 
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the latter showed an unexpected reachness to hcmour 
national obligations, and satisfactory agreonents were icadtaed 
in 1922 for the payment of inteitst and arrears on tibe fotiga 
debt and the return of the railways to their owners adagnate 
protection of the interests of concessionnaires and landowmm 
was not attained for some time; in 1923, however, the b^b 
legal difficulties were satisfactorily adjusted, and foemai 
recognition was extended to the Mexican Government by due 
United States. 

In spite, however, of this achievement of a modus waimSf 
foreign interests remained a matter of acute controversy beMseen 
the two Governments for many years, indeed thee t ria i iwaw 
between revolutionary Mexico and so e s s enti al ly capitaMsdc a 
Power as the United States continued to show a m a r ked 
resemblance to the contemporary situation existing between 
Bolshe\-ik Russia and Western Europe. A further probtem was 
created through the marked increase in Mexicjm eu%eation 
to the United States which followed upon the restoctiiiBB 
imposed !>>• the Acts of 1921 and 1924 upon immigrat^ fiOBI 
overseas. As in the analogous case of France and Faad^ Ittly, 
this influx was not wholly industrial, but consisted to wm 
extent of political migris, whose coimtcr-rcvolutionary ailbnfetes 
threatened to disturb the rdations of the two countzhn. To 
some extent, however, the existence of this counteiHiew*il«»' 
ary movement was an advantage to the United State d 
c.xiiting regime was only preserved through a 
placed by President Coolidge upon the eiport ofmaas to 
Mexico, Except to the recognized Government. By hftmgy 
embargo or suspending the exception, the Govennnent nf tte 
United States was in a poation at almost any mMaent te 
threaten the life of the Mexican administration; tto 
to their negotiations an invaluable suppm^ Yet ^ 
aiice of so many sounds of ftiction, and tte 

LncompatibiUty of the political and economic i deab of 

two countries left their relations m a lUle of cmmdeMWe 


tcmioou 


■n.« »ugoniin. of the wo Poe«n 
evTius which took place on the sod of NicaiagBa, 


1996^% 
tifiBii 
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Caribbean republic with a characteristic history of alternate 
dictatorship and revolution under a mask of democraUc party 
government. Until 1910 Nicaragua had been left to enjoy ^ese 
political institutions without external interference, but about 
that time she had the misfortime to become an object ^sp^ial 
interest to the United States for two m^n reasons. The first, 
which was common to the whole Caribbean area, was the 
growing demand for tropical raw materials; the second was 
special, and due to a topographical feature of the country. 
Across almost the whole width of the republic from east to west 
was a natural waterway consisting of the great Lake Nicara^a 
and its outflow to the Caribbean; it formed, therefore, a possible 
route for a second inter-oceanic canal, alternative or supple- 
mentary to that through Panama. Such a canal was in con- 
templation, and it was a fimdamental tenet of United States 
policy that, if and when constructed, it must be under United 
States control. These considerations may possibly have had 
something to do with the fact that in 1909 a revolution was 
fomented by a clerk in an American oil company, named Diaz, 
who contributed to the campaign fund a sum six hundred 
times as large as his salary, and who had the satisfaction of 
seeing the cause which he supported carried to triumph with 
the material assistance of United States naval forces. In 1910 
Diaz himself was rewarded by becoming Vice-President of the 
Republic, and he was made President soon afterwards. His 
administration was, however, threatened wth another revolu- 
tion in 1912, which was put down by United States marines, a 
guard of whom remained from that date until 1925, ostensibly 
for the protection of American lives and property. 

One good turn deserves another, and in 1914 a treaty was 
negotiated between the United States and Nicaragua whereby 
the former received in perpetuity the exclusive right to con- 
struct a canal across Nicaraguan territory and a ninety-nine 
years’ lease (with option of renewal) of a site for a naval base 
on the Pacific coast bordering on the Gulf of Fonseca. It was 
at the same time agreed that an approved citizen of the United 
States should be appointed Collector-General of the Nicar- 
aguan Customs, be made responsible for the service of the 
external debt, and be empowered to take over the collection 
of internal revenue if it fell bdow a specified figure. 
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October 1024. a presidential election resulted 


r eturn 


President and a Liberal Vice-Prcsidcn 


Senor Sacasa. The withdrawal of the United States 
August 1925 was almost immediately followed by a 
carried out by the Conser\'ati\'e General Ghamorro, as a resuk 
of which the Liberal Vice-President fled the country, while the 
President, in January 1926, resigned in Chamorro's favour. 
This transaction, however, in accordance with the General 
Treat\’ of 1923 (see p. 206, was not recognized either by the 
United States or the adjacent Caribbean republics. In a few 
months, a Liberal revolution had imparted its familiar touch 
to the Nicaraguan political situation. 

At this juncture General Chamorro telegraphed, on 27 
August, to the League of Nations a complaint that the Mexican 
Government \^*as assisting the Liberal rervolutionarics. Three 
da>*s earlier, however, the Secretary of State at Washington had 
requested the dispatch of a squadron to Nicaraguan ports *§»* 
the protection of American and foreign lives and property*. 
The force requested arrived and landed 200 men at Bhufields 
in time to avert any interference by the League on Ghanwrro's 
behalf or the equally unpalatable alternative of a Liberal 
\ 4 ctcry achieved with hiexican support. General Chamorro 
was simultaneously pressed to resign, in a note addressed to 

him by the United States State DepartmenL 

In November the good offices of the United States Cha:^ 
d’ Affaires had succeeded in regu l a riz i n g the Conservative 
administration by the withdrawal of Chamorro, and 
tion bv a Congress, which appears to have been packed, ct 
Sehor Diaz to a new term of office as President- A consutudonal 
point of some nicety was thereby raised, for m 
candidate of this kind vizs only ehgiblc m default rfffic Vio^ 
President, >vho would otherwise succeed automaU^y to^ 

presidential vacancy. Sacasa, ^ 

excluded from the country by force imyorrf. He had 

on I December, w-ithin a month of Diaz s election, M 

claimed President by his Liberal supporters, his claim recavmg 

official recognition from Mexico. m. 

since the plain fact was that at this point Diaz and Sacasa bad 
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become piwm in a game played by the United Stat« and 
Mejdco the soU of Nicaragua. The Mexican revolution of 
1910 was, in essence, a revolt against precisely such a policy of 
economic imperialism as the United Sutes was pursuing m 
Central America. As has appeared in a previous section, Mexico 
was not powerful enough permanently to resist her neighbour s 
claims on behalf of United States capitalists on Mexican soil, 
but the existence of competing factions in Nicaragua to 

offer a favourable opportunity for interfering with the hege- 
mony of the United Sutes in an important sphere of influence. 
Such, at any rate, were the motives commonly imputed to 

Mexico in the course which she pursued. 

The policy of both protagonists must, indeed, remain to 

some extent a matter of speculation, for the inte^ention of 
United States tnwps, which from this point increasingly ham- 
pered the efforts of Sacasa’s party, was never officially admitted 
to have had any other purpose than the stereotyped ‘protection 
of American lives and property Appeals for protection w ere 
certainly made, not only by Americans but by the representa- 
tives of other foreign Powers. But the progress which the 
Liberal forces made tow'ards the close of 1926 resulted in a 
striking augmentation of those of the United States in the firit 
three months of 1927. 

Public opinion in the United States had meanwhile grown 
increasingly critical of these developments, and at the end tA 
March President Cloolidge dispatched Mr Stimson to Nicaragua 
to endeavour to secure a settlement. This he c\'entually 
achieved, by the middle of May, on the understanding that a 
free and fair election should be held, on the conclusion of 
Resident Diaz’s term of office in 1928, under the supcr\ ision 
and control of the United States. On the strength of this agree- 
ment, the majority of the Liberal insurgents laid dow n their 
aims, but the provisions for United States control w'cre criti- 
cized as unconstitutional both in Nicaragua and Washington, 
ratification of the electoral arrangements by the Nicaraguan 
Congress had eventually to be dispensed with, and the matter 
regulated, with questionable legality, by a presidential decree. 
In May 1927 a conference of the four remaining Caribbean 
republics condemned Mr Stimson’s terms as irreconcilable 
with the General Treaty of Peace and Amity of 1923 (sec 
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p. 206 . ami withheld, on that gTouDd, their rccognitkm finm 
Senor Diaz; a step which, though of do practical importance, 
w~a5 a strong moral protest against the policy pursued by the 
United States. 

The latter, meanwhile, we r e involved in fresh and move 
scnoiis trouble. One of the insurgent commanders. General 
Sandino, had remained recalcitrant; and he now began a 
guerilla w'ai&re against the United States troops, vdneh neces- 
sitated considerable reinforcements, and continued for neariy 
two years. Indeed, though Sandino temporarily withdrew to 
Mexico during the lato part of the year 1929, and the United 
States Marine Expeditionary Force was considerably reduced 
in numbers during the same year, there was a recurrence of 
trouble in April 1931, which necessitated the intervention of 
two United States warships. By 1929, however, the policy of 
\Vashington was to extricate itsdf as for as possible, and to 
leave the control of intcmal order in the hands of the ^ucara> 
guan National Guards, under United States officers. 

The elections of 1928 had meanwhile resulted in a decisive 
Liberal majorit>', and the new President, General Moncada, 
thoush personalty on good terms with the United States 
Government, was actually one of Senor Sacasa’s principal siq>- 
porters in the previous struggle. In January 1919 Seno®' Sacasa 
himself w*as appointed Nicaraguan Minister in Wasbii^;tDn, a 
denouement which, while indicating more frkndly i ri a tinm 
between fri^ partv' and the United States, wore a lso the aspect 
of a rather ironic commentary on the situation- The e^sodc 
concluded on 2 January 1933 when the last of the Unhed 
States marines left the country. 


The Panama Trea^ 

The Nicaraguan aflfoir did not add to the prestige of the 
United States in Latin America, and indeed condt^ to 
ctrtnethening the resentment with which Aeir claim* to 

he^emonv were regaided- A striking instance of these r«cM 

wal the eesture of independence made by Pan^ 
to rariL a treaty oonchided with the Umted State m tg^ 
This little republic had perhaps been more con^lctely diw^ 
of the attributes of independent sosteeignty ^ f^iy odte. 
In regard to the canal rone, absolute stwcragn nghls wot 
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openly claimed by the United Statm aa 

wei^aLid. The Treaty of . 9^6. »hich 

the situation clearer, went so far as to stipidate for the partici 
nation by Panama in any war in which the Umted States mig 

FanaSa^as a member of the League <>{ 

SS over this Central American repubhc. The treaty was. 
however, duly signed in July 1926, but the premature pubhea- 
tion of its terms, at a time when the Caribbean policy of the 
United States was a special subject of suspicion and resentment, 
led to a refusal to ratify the instrument. Further negotiations 
were proposed, and the Finance Minister of Panama, m a public 
utterance, offered to submit the question of sovereignty over the 
canal zone to arbitration; to this, however, the Government of 
the United States was quite unwilhng to agree, and for the time 
being the whole question remained in abeyance. 


The United States and Haiti 

The Nicaraguan experience, indeed, appeared to lead to a 
modification of policy on the part of the United States. After 
the arrival of Mr Dwight Morrow as American Ambassador in 
Mexico in 1927, the United States oil companies were warned 
that their differences with the Mexican authorities were likely 
to be left to the negotiation of the parties and the decisions of 
the Mexican courts without the assistance of diplomatic pres- 
sure. Generally, the U.S. State Department evinced less readi- 
ness than formerly to champion the cause of its citizens in other 
parts of America, and in 1931 it went so far as to advise them 
that the Government could no longer undertake their protec- 
tion in Nicaragua, The beginning of this change of policy 
approximately synchronized with the publication, in Decem- 
ber 1928, of a memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine prepared 
by an eminent American international lawyer, Mr Reuben 
Clark, at the request of the Secretary of State. This inter- 
pretation tended to restore to the Doctrine its original signifi- 
cance as a 'shield between Europe and the Americas*, and 
repudiated the intention of using it as a pretext for interven- 
tion in the affairs of other republics on die continent. 'The 
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Doctrine’, it said, ‘states a case of the United States vmus 
Europe, and not of the United States versus Latin America.’ 

A region hitherto particularly subject to the control of the 
United States, which was destined to derive a new freedom 
from the change in policy, was the black republic of Haiti. 
Since 1915, Haiti had been virtually a protectorate of the 
United States, who had found a pretext for intervention in the 
% ioIation of the French Legation by a mob which had dragged 
out a Haitian ex-president from its sanctuary, and tom him to 
pieces. Interference was justified under the Monroe Doctrine 
as necessary' to forestall similar action by France, though such 
action, in the middle of the First World War, does not appear 
to have been probable. Since 1915, the island republic had 
been governed by a United States High Ck>mmissioner, assisted 
by five other American officials, and supported by a force of 
marines. In 1929, however, dislike of certain aspects of United 
States policy’, especially the removal of the ban on acquisition 
of land by foreigners, and the Americanization of educational 
methods, led to a disturbance, in consequence of which a Ck>m- 
mission was appointed, in February 1930, to investigate when 
and how the United States should withdraw from Haiti, and 
their policy in the interim. This Commission rejwrted in fiivour 
of the progressive Haitiaiuzation of the services, to fit the 
departments of the Government to assume responsibility in 
1 936, the abolition of the office of High Conunissioner and the 
substitution of a non-military Minister to combine his duties 
\%ith those of diplomatic representative, the gradual with- 
drawal of the marines, and the negotiation of agreements 
providing for less intersention in Haitian domestic affair in 
the future. The grievances connected with the educational 
svstem were at the same time independently investigated by 
another commission. As a sequel to these investigations, the 
United States troops refrained from supervising the d^ttons 
vshich took place in October 1930, and these passed off without 


scric'us disorder. ^ • j i>_ *1. 

In November of the same year a Minister appointed by the 

United States arrived in Haiti, and the High Commissions 

svithdrawn. Tliis was foUowcd up, in September i 932 . W ^ 

signature of a treaty, which, however, the Ha»tian_^cni^ 

rcicctcd on account of certam alleged ambiguities. Ob 
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7 August 1933 a new agreement was signed, which, while 
continuing ie financial administration previously set up to 
ensure service on some outstanding bonds, provided for the 
complete withdrawal of American forces by October 1934. 


The Philippines 

The most ironical example of the conversion of the United 
States from imperialistic ideals was afforded by the Philippines, 
the annexation of which at the close of the nineteenth ccntur>' 
had inspired Mr Kipling’s poem, ‘The ^Vhite Man’s Burden’. 
From 1929 onwards, a policy designed 

To seek another’s profit 

And work another’s gain 

did not appeal to American industrial interests, who found their 
own products exposed to competitive exports from the islands. 
A Bill introduced in 1929, to confer independence, and conse- 
quent subjection to tarifls, upon the Philippines, was only 
rejected by the narrowest of margins, and b^wcen December 
1931 and February 1932 ten Bills with the same object were 
introduced in Congress. One of these was passed at the end of 
*932? but was vetoed by President Hoover in January 1933, 
on the ground of the injustice to the islanders involved in so 
sudden a change in the conditions of their economic life. The 
veto was, however, overridden by large majorities in both 
Houses, but the Bill was rejected by the Filipino legislature. 
There was thus a curious reversal of the poheies originally 
advocat^ by the United States and the islanders respectively. 
The attitude of both parties was also doubtless affected by 
considerations of defence, in view of the menace of Japanese 
expansion. SimulUneously, the Filipinos began to realize the 
v^ue of a powerful protector, and the Americans the dis- 
advantages of an embarrassingly distant commitment. The 

u prevaUed. In March 1934, the question was 
s^cd by the passage of an Act of Congress which, except for 
the a^donment of the military and naval rights originally 
^rved to the Uiuted States, was substantially identical nitii 
that piYiomly rejected. This received the rather reluctant 
approval of the Philippine legislature on i Mav. and thT.. 
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thus came into being, from November I935> ^ transitional 
period designed to culminate in complete independence ten 
years later. 

Cuba and the United States 

The complete aversion of the United States from the policy 
of interv'ention which they had formerly pursiled was clearly 
brought out by the attitude of the Roosevelt administration 
during the disturbances which broke out in Cuba during the 
year 1933. Cuba had long been ripening for revolution as a 
result of a severe economic depression, connected particularly 
with the decline of her trade with the United States. American 
purchases of Cuban products had declined from 207 million 
dollars in 1929 to 58 3 millions in 1932. This conduced to the 
unpopularity of the existing administration, which, moreover, 
kept itself in power by methods hardly calculated to enhance 
its popularity. By the arrangement known as Ae Platt Amend- 
ment of 1 90 1 , the U nited States were folly entitled to intervene 
in Cuban affain ‘for the maintenance of a govemm^t ^equate 
for the protection of life, property, and individual bber^. Yet 
when American efforts at conciliation proved unsuccessful, ^d 
two revolutions broke out in quick succession in 1933, the 
Govcmmtnt of the United States showrf itself most 
to intervene. Warships were dispatched on tvo occ^ons, but 
“erv^thdrawn as sin as possible, mrd acUve mterference m 

The fiThting which took place on the island was ca^y 

the conclusion of a traae gre ^ many 

calculated to ease the economic j Amendment 

quarter, that <h' ;sb“ by^f dm 

President wa, reported to ^“™?f relations. 

Amendment as a step towa unji hv which this arrange- 


time 
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but it had also become evident that any suggestion of prc.ssiirc 
on their part in the affairs of other States in Latin America or 
the Caribbean islands tended to produce a widespread resent- 
ment which would defeat its objecti. 
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NATIONAUSM, ZIONISM, AND THE ARAB 


Gntwlk of Paa-Arabiam Aspuattmu 

AS that great authority, the late Dr Hogarth, poi nte d oat 
/\ in his Histerr cf Arabia, ‘Arabia, as a rcg^tmal name, has 
ZRdifferent acceptations: some confine it to the P eiriiwni a, 
some include the great wedge of deserf pndonged to an apex 
ben\een S^Tia and Mesopotamia far north of that d^tkdi 
parallel which rotighl^’" subtends the p enhwnl ar mass.* Even 

this eacluskm of Syria and Mesopotamia is, in a sense, artffii^ 

To the Arab mind, the ‘Ja2iratn‘hArab’ — die island or penin- 
5ula of the Arabs — comprises tbe whde icg^ as far nordi a 
the present firontier of Tuitey, bounded on the eart by Penaa 
on the west by the Mediterranean 



Before the Fust World War, die whole of dns region, as 
as Eg>-pt, to wiiich the cnknial unity of die Aiab-qpc ^^ 
world extends and from which it draws ils inspiratkn frn 
bewks and newspapers printed in Cairo, was safaject to a 
sovereienn', that of the Ottoman Empite. Yet, un der dm 
poliev of et ontera which actnated die Turkish 

this super? dal unity was onmteifaa bnr c d by the bet ttiattK 
\rab population comprised in the area was I mto up mio a 
lar^ mlmber of mutually hostile tribes, none rf which possi^ 
or claimed more than a very limited 

idea of a urdted Arabian Einpire first received 

in the claims which theSbcrifofMecca^mhnnegotiatiaos 

with Great Britain in the early stages of the war. . 

In the situation apparent in 1925^ ^ an equal 

contradiction between the superficial ^ the 

S>d.,Hded iou. a« fcor of dK ^ 

Ubao o. .he AIa.i, S,« P^- 

Tto see^ at first sight to be no vesage of Aialton nmiy 
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But, in feet, the cornKned effects of improvcti rommunications 
ami the nationalist ideal encouraged by the Peace Settlement 
Ka«t given the conception o £ such a unity a reality which it had 
never had before. An Arab movement in Palestine or Syria was 
for the first tune capable of producing imm ed i ate reactions as 

fer away as Baghdad. 

Risk of a *Hofy Wa^ 

At the time, the traditional bellicose proclnitics of the 
Arab had been diverted into more serious charmels. Hitherto 
the constant and internecine raiding of nomad tribes had been, 
as Professor Toynbee has put it,‘ *not so much a form of war- 
fere as a wasteful redistribution of stock conducted with the 
aiwimities of a spott*, a ‘traditional method of easing . . . 
economic s t r esses*, which the new conditions had rendered less 
practicable. The economic stresses remained, but the con- 
solidation of the greater part of the Arabian peninsula into a 
single kingdom had femiliarized its inhabitants with a larger 
and more scientific conception of warfere: they had absorbed 


sonse ezpertence of Western military technique, and the 
acquisition and adoption of Western armaments seemed only 
to be a question tff time. Taken with the growing sense of Arab 
homogeneity which die prevalent nationalism, the improve- 
ment in communication, and the diminution of tribal warfare 
pnunoted, there seemed a danger that for the comparatively 
faazmless raids of the past would be substituted a ‘Holy War’, 
ws^ed against the foreign control which had partitioned the 
tenitany of greater Arabia. 

RelatioHS witk the Ntji-Hijaz 

Tliat this was not merely a theoretical possibility was soon 
rendered evident by the attitude of some of the subordinate 
chiefi of the Wahhabi Kir^gdom. The puritanical fanaticism 
of lim &ud’s subjects combined with their cupidity and warlike 
propenaties to reinforce economic motives with religious In 
l^automn of 1926, Faysal ud Dawish. the most redoubtable 
of Ote Wahhabi captains, joined with the chief of another tribe 
to request Ccom Ibn Sand permission to launch a Jihad agairut 
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dl non-\VaMiabis, and in April of the following year he 
returned, in company with about 3,000 fitting men, to repeat 
:he demand, suggesting on this occasion that his sovereign was 
allowing himself to be tempted by worldly interests into 
neglecting the interests of God’. 

It was fortunate that Ibn Saud continued to maintain his 
friendship with Great Britain. As the restdt of negotiations with 
Sir Gilbert Clacton at Jidda, a treaty was signed in May 1927, 
superseding that of 1915 which had hitherto governed the 
relations between the two countries. This instrument, which 
recognized the complete independence of the Wahhabi ruler, 
and was drawm between the parties on an equal footing, in 
terms of reciprocity, pro\‘ided for the suppression in each terri- 
tor\ of uidawful activities directed against the peace of the 
other, and safeguarded the interests of Kuweit and the coastal 
chiefs under British protection. In February 1927 Ibn Saud 
had fortified himself with a legal opinion obtained firom the 
‘ulama of Nejd, which, while returning a reactionary answer on 
subordinate matters where Wahhabi puritanism was in conflict 
with the practice of laxer Muslims, diplomatically left the issue 
of the Jihad in the discretion of the sovereign. Ibn Saud was 
accordingly enabled to refiise, with authority, the demands bf 
his subjects for a ‘Holy ^Var’. The less satisfactory decisions on 
minor religious matters brought him, however, mto somewhat 

strained relations with the Government of Eg>'pt. 

Favsal ud Dawish, however, now proceeded to mdepend^ 

action. In the autumn of 1927 and the early i»rt of 192° “ 
inaugurated several serious raids into Iraq and Kuweit, whiA 
necessitated the inter% ention of British aircraft and armoured 
cars; Transjordan was threatened with sinfilar actisnUes, ^ m 
both regions Wahhabi penetration mduced sever^ tnbes to 
transfer their aUegiance. In the later part of 1928 the atuatton 
Suit ed, notsri^tanding the breakdown of 

tivelv at this time. The second of these was concerned merdy 
with' the status of the Hyaz Railway, which ^ 
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Saud regarded die construction of these posts as an irfringe- 
ment of his treaty rights, a contention which the British and 
Iraqi representatives disputed, on the ground that the nearest 
of the posts was sixty miles within the frontier. But in Novem- 
ber 1928 Faysal ud Dawish threw oflF all pretence of allegiance 
to Ibn Saud and resorted to armed rebellion, which was 
apparendy terminated in March 1929 by the victory of the 
King at Sabalah, in the course of which Faysal ud Dawish was 
wounded. Ibn Saud thereupon departed upon a pilgrimage, 
but the revolt not only broke out again but assumed more 
serious proportions; in November, however, the forces of the 
Nejd-Hijaz began a general advance, and in January 1930 the 
rebds, including Faysal ud Dawish, surrendered uncondition- 
ally, This success gready strengthened Ibn Saud’s position, and 
he was enabled not only to establish friendly relations with Iraq 
and Kuweit, but to make some judicious progress in the intro- 
duction of those Western innovations which had hitherto 


offended the puritan susceptibilities of his subjects. It was clear, 


however, that the general situation owed much to the personal 
prestige and diplomatic sagacity of the ruler, and that in the 
event of his death or removal there might easily be a recrudes- 
cence of serious trouble. 


The French in Syria 

Such serious trouble had in the meantime broken out in the 
French mandated territory of Syria. 

After the recall of the just and popular General Weygand in 
November 1924, a critical situation was not long in developing. 
His successor. General Sarrail, a violent anti-clerical, managed 
almost immediately to alienate the sympathies of the traditional 

supporters of France, the Lebanese Ch^tians. No sooner had 

he done so than he was confronted with a critical situation in the 
JeW ed Druse. In that isolated mass of rugged moimtains, 
dividing the fertile Hauran from the Hamad desert, the feudal 
community of the Druses had its principal stronghold. Under 
every administration of Syria these Druse clam had proved 

to control They had 
beoi induced to recogmze the Froich mandate in return for an 

agreement, sign^ in March 1921, which conceded to them a 

wide meanire of independence, under a native Governor elected 
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bv themselves, with a French adtiser. In 1923, however, m 
consequence of the death of Salim Pasha, the Governor, the 
elective Ck)imcil of the Druses appointed the adviser. Captain 

Carbiilet, as his temporarj^ successor. 

Captain Carbiilet was an enthusiast for public worits, and the 
modem improvements which he carried out in less than two 
years were really astonishing. Roads, reservoirs, and irrigation 
channels appeared as if b\- magic among the rocks ctf the Jebel, 
and these material benefits were accompanied by a number trf 
decidediv useful administrative reforms. But the works ww 
carried out bv a ss^tem of forced labpur to which the Tu^ish 
redme could show no parallel, and' the administration was 
exercised with a heavy-handed severity which alienated 
chieftain and peasant alike. In April 1925 a depuUtion bom 
the Druses laid before General SairaU their complaints of this 
tvTannous regime, requesting that the condition of the 
ment of IQ21, which stipulated that the Governor should be 

rnadve. sholtld now be fulfilled. The High ^Con™on« 
expre^^ed his entire confidence in Captam CarbiUet, treated tte 
an-eement as possessing ‘a purely historic value’, and brusqudy 
dhmhsed the delegation. On receKing alan^ 
local situation from the officer acting as the 

to Sdcred d.e n.pe^on of his 

^he R^rKh delate in Damascus, this treacherous scheme was 
carried in.o 

hnme enough to acc P PalmvTa. Within a few days 

r;fof SUUO ei 

hij foUoo cts, and a mosl ^ ton qiiiie unprepared 

The nr.!i»ry andronnes s^ «fU. a dis- 

for this development, an hcaw casualties, and 

astrc.us deihat ot the French Further 

the capture by the insurgents were fighting 

“Tie gamson retired to the citadel, and 
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bombarded the town, causing much loss of life to the ci^i.iaa 
pc^ialatmn and immense material damage. Though the 
indignation aroused by this episode brought about the im- 
mediate recall of General Sarrad, the revolt spread, and the 
remained for a long time doubtful- The French adopted 
the dubious expedient of enlisting and arming irregu:ai^ from 
the minority communities, thus intensifrang the internal dis- 

which it was the duty of the mandatary' jo reconcile. 
The Aswi* around Damascus was laid waste by niilitar\' opera- 
tiom, and the city itself was in a state of siege. 

Tl» arrival of die new High Commissioner, M. de Jouvenel, 
vAo in face of immense difficulties attempted to pursue a 
conciliatory policy, failed to bring the hostilities to an end 
before his resignation in August 1026. 

By the summer of 1927, however, peace was subtcjitially 
restored, and on 17 February 1928 the end of the insurrection 
was signalized by die proclamation of a general amnesty to all 
rebels who should surrender within a specified j>eriod, with 
thirty-nine named exceptions. 


These events in the Jcbel cd Druse had rendered impossible 
the due performance of one of the obligations of the mandate, 
which was to frame an organic law’ for Ssiia and the Lebanon 
within three years from its coming into force. A comiituiion 
far the Lebanese Republic was, indeed, promulgated in May 
1926, within the prescribed period, but with regard to the 
remainder of the mandated territory an extension had to be 


obtained from the Council of the League. In Julv 1927 
M- PoDsot, the new Hig^ Commissioner, took the first steps 
towards enabling the Syrians themselves to dra^v up a con- 
stitation. A provisional Government was formed under the 


presidency of a prominent Syrian nationalist. Sheikh Tuju'd 

Dm, and elections were held in April 1928. The .Assembly 

was assured that on the completion of its task the time w ould 

have come for regulating the relations between Syria and 

France^ like those between Iraq and Great Britain, on the ba5is 
of a treaty. 


GOGonraged, the Assembly duly drafted a constitution 
It adopted as a wl^ on 7 August M. Ponsot, howc\ cr, 
tomd many of its provirions unacceptable to the mandatory 

Power. Artidc 2 declared the Syrian territories detached from 
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the Ottoman Empire to constitute an indivisible political nnitjr. 
This wzs not only inconsistent with the subchviwn of ^ 
mandated territorv' which had been made by France, bat alg^^ 
in M. Ponsot’s opinion, with the status of Palestine. He accord- 
ingly declared reser\^tions on this and a number of other 
points, which he suggested should be separated from the 
rest of the draft in its consideration by the Assembly. The 
suggestion was ne\*ertheless rgected, and the Commissioner 
retorted by adjourning the Assembly. After further negotiations 
had resulted in a deadlock, M. Ponsot, in May ig^, IHO- 
mulgated a Constitution for Syria by his own unilateral act, 
accompanied by four other proclamations, regulating die 
administration of the other divisions of the mandate, and 
making arrangements for a conference on their common 
interests. The publication of these documents led to protests 
and demonstrations, but to no serious disturbance. 


P4lUstiM£ 

In Palestine the problems created by the mandate wci^ as 
may have been gathered at an earlier stage, of exceptional 
complexity. WTiereas the spirit of the age everywhere encom- 
ajjed the creation of national Sutes with a homogeneous ra^ 
composition, the Palestine mandate had as its declared object 
the prepvaration for self-government of a population consisting 
of two discordant elements, one native, the other ddiberatdy 
introduced, and in the meanwhile the reconciliation of Jewish 
claims to a national home with the fiiU preservation of therights 
of the .Arab inhabitants. Professor Toynbee has comp^ tte 
tour de fora attempted by Great Britain to the action of a si^ 
boy w ho has witnessed an accidental explosion of gunpowder 
in a neighbour’s garden, and, finding only one of *e necessary 

ircrredienis in his own, has bought a sackful 

saltpetre and ha%ing mixed it wcU in is waiting for the wind to 

blr>w a spark that way.' 

senous to indicate the probable 

been confined to economic and cultural grounds, it was the 

> AMtin^ JaniuiT < 93 ^* P* ^ 
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rekindling, on this occasion, of the fires of religious fanaticism 
which produced the fatal spark. The heat was engendered by 
a controversy over a piece of ancient masonry, which had a 
peculiar sanctity, for different reasons, in the eyes of each 

community. 

That which was the ‘Wailing Wall’ to the Jews on the ground 
that it was the last surviving vestige of their Temple was to 
Muslims the stable of the Buraq — the beast which had carried 
the prophet Mohammed to heaven on ‘the Night of Power’. 
The scene of the Jewish devotions is part of the retaining wall 
of the Haram-esh-Sherif, an enclosure of special sanctity in 
Muslim eyes, as the starting-point of the Prophet’s celestial 
journey, and as containing the Dome of the Rock and the 
Mosque of Aqsa. The inflammatory possibilities of the situation 
were increased by the fact that the Jewish fast in commemora- 
tion of the destruction of the Temple coincided with the date 
of the Muslim celebration of the birthday of Mohammed. 
Though the Jews had acquired by long prescription a right to 
perform their devotions at the ‘Wailing Wall’, the structure 
itself, as well as the pavement at its foot, was Muslim property. 
Under the Turkish regime, when the Jews realized that they 
enjoyed their privilege on sufferance, no serious trouble had 
arisen, but it was natural that a community encouraged to 
regard Palestine as a ‘national home’ should increasingly resent 
the fact that their most sacred building was in alien hands. In 
the early days of the British occupation fruidess negotiations 
had been started by the Jews for the purchase of the pavement 
abutting on the wall, but this encroachment on the statiLS quo 
had alarmed the Arabs, and made them sxispicious of even the 
slightest innovation in the procedure established by prescrip- 
tion. Any such innovations were consequendy discountenanc^ 
and restrained by the mandatory authority, which had for- 
bidden, in 1925, the bringing of seats or benches to the spot, 
and in 1928 had removed a screen erected to separate the male 
and female worshippers. The occurrence of such incidents had 
led to an increasing propaganda on both sides] and it may be 
said that in a small area of 120 square yards, constituting until 
very recendy the only access to the adjacent dwellings of the 
Muslim inhabitants, the contest of the two world-forces of Jewry 
and Islam was concentrated around this provocadvc symboL 
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In August 1929 demonstrations by both sides culminated in 
a most serious outbreak, as a result of which 133 Jews and 
1 1 6 Arabs lost their lives, while a much larger number suffered 
injuries. The disturbances extended to other parts of the terri- 
tory, necessitating the augmentation of the military and police 
forces, a stricter sun eillance of the press, and the suspension of 
discussions on the subject of constitutional changes in Palestine. 
In ^lay 1930, at the request of the British representative, the 
Council of the League appointed a neutral Commission to 
im estigate the rights and claims connected with the Wall, and 
at the same time Sir John Hope Simpson was sent to Palestine 
to report on the wider questions of Jewish immigration and 
land-settlement, while the Labour Schedule, governing the 
admission of Jews to the country, was temporarily suspended* 

The publication of the Simpson Report, in October 1930, vras 
accompanied by the issue of a White Paper,' intended to define 
the policy' of the mandatory Power. The latter document 
aroused a storm in Zionist circles, where it w^as interpreted as 
a departure from the pledges of the Balfour declaration, and 
as being anti-Jewish in tone and temper. The Simpson report, 
with its Umited estimate of the possibilities for Zionist settle- 
ment, created considerable disappointment, demonstrating, as 
it did, the impossibility of looking forward to an eventual 
Jew ish majority in the country. An attempt to allay the storm 
w as made by Mr Ramsay MacDonald in a letter to Dr Wdz- 
mann, the ex-President of the Zionist organization, but this 
only ser\ed to arouse, in a similar manner, the suspicion and 
resentment of the Arab party. In spite of the announcement ci 
a projected expenditure of £2^ milhon on the development ol 
the producti%ity of the country, with a view to fo^tatti^ 
increased immigration, the situation continued to give bttle 
promise of that approach towards self-government which the 

terms of the mandate prescribed. 

Iraq 

In Iraq, meanwhile, the attempt to 
Detween the mandatory Power and the 
which, while purporting to recognize 

* Cmd. 3698011930- 


regulate the relations 
territory by a treaty 
independence should 
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retain the reqxiisite measure of control, was gi\'ing some dis- 
satisfaction to Iraqi politicians. The original treaty of 192G 
contemplated the admission of Iraq to membership of the 
League of Nations in 1928, but this date was pos^ned 10 1932 
and made conditional upon continuous progress in the political 
development of the country. A new treaty, signed in 1927* 
remained unratified, and a new term, meaning in translation 
‘the perplexing predicament*, was coined to cover the numcr- 
00s and striking anomalies qualifying ostensible independence 
by practical control. 

On the advice of the new High Commissioner, Sir Gilbert 
Clayton, who assumed oflSce in \larch 1929, and unfortunately 
died in the follo\%ing September, an unconditional promise was 
given to support the candidature of Iraq for League of Nations 
membership in 1932, and this had an immediate effect in 
clearing the atmosphere. In June 1930 a new treaty of alliance 
was concluded (ratified 26 January 1931), to take effect on the 
termination of the mandate by the election of Iraq to member- 
ship of the League. By the terms of this instrument. Great 
Britain w*as entitled to maintain forces at Hinaidi and also in 
Mosul for five years after the coming into force of the treaty, 
and subsequently at air bases to be leased in the \*icinit\ of 
Basra and at a selected spot to the west of the Euphrates. 
Each party promised consultation ar.d ultimately military 
support in the event of a dispute arising with third parties. 
The treaty was subjected to considerable criticism from a 
number of conflicting standpoints. To the Iraqi mind, the 
independence which it provided was still illusory'; French 
opinion was perturbed on account of the stimulus which ihi^ 
early tennmation of the mandate was calculated to giv e 10 
Syrian agitation in favour of a similar status; in Conservative 
circles in Great Britain, the safeguards to our communications 
appeared insufficient, while other critics felt a danger that the 
British forces might be utilized in maintaining internal order, 

to enforce an Arab ^licy, which it would have ceased to 
Gontrol, against minority communities. 

The Foie of the Asyrians 

From another angle, the danger to be contemplated by 
mmonties m an independent Iraq was a subject of alarm to 
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the minorities themselves, though it was the withdrawal 
British influence which they feared, rather than the prospect 
that British force might be subservient to Arab policy. These 
fears were only too amply justified within a short time of the 
termination of the mandate by Iraq’s admission to the League 
in October 1932. The victims were the Assyrian community, 
a group of Nestorian Christians originally resident in the 
mountains to the north of the Mesopotamian firontier. They 
had entered Iraq as refugees from the Turks, and their existence 
was the principal reason for the British claim to extend the 
frontier of the mandated territory sufficiently far north to 
include their home district (see Chapter VIII). The League, 
however, awarded this territory to Turkey, which refused to 
permit the repatriation of the fugitives. After the Arab revolt 
of 1920, numbers of them were enlisted by Great Britain in a 
fighting force, which acquired considerable prestige and did 
excellent work under British officers. This policy, however. 


tended to emphasize their alien status, and gave me to jealousy 
through invidious comparison with the new Iraqi army, which 

the Levies regarded with undisguised contempt. 

The problem of settling the Assyrians in their adopted 
country proved one of insuperable difficulty. There was no 
vacant accommodation in which to plant them as a homo- 
geneous community. In June 1932, alarmed at the immnent 
prospect of the termination of the mandate, many of them 
adhered to an Assyrian National Pact, which made impractic- 
able demands, in support of which the Levies rnuUmed, md 
were with difficulty persuaded to return to their duUes. Thar 

hereditary leader, both spiritual and tempor^, ^ 
Shimun, traveUed to Geneva to present their claims, b« ^ 

completely unsuccessful. The attempt, 

incensed the Iraq Government, at a time JGng Fei^. 

to receue uicui, m A„,rust they returned, and a 

depriving them of “X suffered some 

ciuX and retaliated by shooting all prisoners out of hand. 
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E««gera«d repom of the fighting W to panic in officW 
^cSin Baghdad, who encouraged the Iraqi army to severe 
measures. The result was a wholesale massacre of unarm^ed 
inhabitants in Assyrian villages, the worst epis^e being that 
at Simmel, on it August, where the male inhabitant ^ ere 
methodicaUy exterminated, while the women and children 
were left without food for three days. A certain amount of 
murder and looting was also perpetrated by Kurds and Arabs, 
but the main responsibiUty attaches to the Iraqi troops, who 
may have exceeded their orders, though their commander, 
BflHr Sidky, was honoured on his return to Baghdad by drising 
through the streets with the Prime Minister to the applause of 
the inhabitants. The British did what they could, by organizing 
relief work and administering a refugee camp at Mosul, but 
they were deterred from intervention or the encouragement of 
League intervention by the fear of exciting further massacres, 
which were openly threatened in such an event. The prestige 
of Great Britain siiffered a severe blow, and the incident was a 
grave warning against the danger of premature abandonment 
of anv of the Arab mandates. 


Egypt 

The history of Anglo-Egyptian relations during this period 
is that of a series of unsuccessful attempts to employ the ex- 
pedient which had achieved at least moderately satisfactory 
results in Iraq. When British diplomacy, with its native love 
of compromise, wishes to retain the substance of control while 
conceding the shadow of independence, it is apt to resort to 
the method of a treaty. This was the solution adopted not only 
in Iraq, but also in attempting to settle the Irish question. The 
difficulty is to find a formula reconciling the requirements of 
the one party with the nationalistic susceptibilities of the other. 
In February 1922, Great Britain bad told £g>pt that she was 
henceforth an independent sovereign State, and had proceeded 
to secure, by appropriate reservations, that her independence 
should be qualified. This had ffiiled to meet with the accept- 
ance d[ Egyptian Nationalist politicians, and in 1927-8, and 
again in 1929-30, attempts were made to render the appearance 
of independence more convincing by incorporating the essential 
reservations — which really were essential — in the clauses of a 
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treaty ostensibly concluded between two psuties of SlBi& 
The history of both attempts shows remarkable pri nti r ^ 
resemblance- In both instances the initial step was ^ 

Eg> ptian Prime Minister in the course of inibnnal 
Vbith the British Foreign Secretary- In both cases agieoaitat 
appeared to have been reached between the original ncgc^ 
tiators. In both cases the ultimate break-down was due to tW 
fact that the Egyptian Prime Minister did not enjoy the rofqxnt 
of a parliamentary majority, the party in overwhefaim^ 
superiority being that of the Wafd or nationalists, whose 
on the first occasion, Zaghlul Pasha, had refiain^ firom taKwg 
office e\xr since his resignation following the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack in 1924- The success of the first attempt, in 1927, was 
further prejudiced by the death of Zaghlul in August of that 
year, since his successor in the leadership of the WaiS, NaUiaa 
Pasha, could only judge the proposals on the general pmicqpies 
of the part>% and was unable to be certain what would have 
been his predecessor's reactions towards them. The point on 
which the views of the pardes proved impossible to reemu^ 
was, however, different in each case. 

The matters absolutely reserved to the discretion eff the 
British Government by their declaration of February 1922 woe 
as follows: 

1 . The security of the communications of the British Enqnie. 

2. The defence of Eg>pt against foreign aggression or intci fatg i P C. 

3. The protection of foreign and minority interests. 

4. The status of the Sudan. 

Of these, the two most important points of difference were 
the presence of British troops on Egyptian soil necessitated by 
f i), and the fourth point relating to the Sudan. The latt» w 
eliminated on the first occasion by the expedient c^omissio^ 
and an attempt was made to postpone the other main 
was, howe\ er, upon the question of the presence of the &iddi 
Army in Ecypt that the Wafd leader proved entirely nneom- 
pr^mising, and it was upon this that the negotiations brole 
dow n m March 1928. In the draft of 1930 the British fom 
were restricted to an area east of longitude 32° ^ and ^ 
appeared to meet Egyptian susceptibilities. Birt on flm occato 
the Sudan oroved to be the inssroerabk obstade don^ 
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final negotiations, which were conducted by Nahhas 
after his party, the Wafd, had been returned tc pa-cr by an 
enormous majority in the elections of December 1029. 

The Sudan, after its reconquest by the joint forces of Ecr^pt 
and Great Britain in 1896-8, had been placed under an Anclo- 
Egyptian Condominium by an agreement made on 19 January* 
1^9. In its subsequent development both nations had shared, 
though Great Britain had played the preponderant part in its 
administration. With the growth of Nationalism after the ^\ ar 
was associated an agitation for the complete incorporation of 
the Sudan in Egypt, which increased in intensity and was 
accompanied by disturbances of a more or less serious charac ter. 
There was at this time never any question of any British Govern- 
ment acceding to the demand: on this point the assurances of 
Lord Parmoor were as emphatic as those of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. Great Britain was, however, content to let the Cm- 
dominium continue, and even to enter into negotiations as to 
its future status, providing nothing was done by either side in 
the meanwhile to disturb the siaius quo. But this reasonable 
condition was never ohserv'ed by the Egyptians, and after the 
murder of Sir Lee Stack the British Government took the step 
of evacuating all Egyptian officers and Egyptian units of the 
army, and converting the remainder into a Sudan Defence 
Force, owing allegiance purely to the Sudan Government, and 
under the orders and control of the Govcmor-GcncraI~an 
Englishman appointed by the King of Eg\pt on the nreom- 
mendation of the British Government This step, which led to 
a serious mutiny on the part of one of the Egjptian units, added 
fuel to the fire of Nationalist discontent, and tended to make 
Egyptian opinion more intransigent on the question. 1 he most 
substantial ground for the Nationalist attitude lay in the fact 
that control of the Sudan involves potential control of the Nile 
water-supply. The allocation of the Nile waters was, however, 
s^arately examined by a Commission in 1925-6, and this i^suc 
was satisfactorily settled, on the lines of the Commission s 
report, by an agreement signed in May 1929. 

The actual point on which the negotiations for a treaty in 
1929-30 broke down was not the main question of the Sudan 
wffich was reserved for future discussion, but the comparati\ elv 
mmor issue as to the right of unrestricted immigration of 
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Egyptian nationals into this territory. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the real obstacle to a settlement was a mutual 
mistrust, which was probably more or less justified on both 
sides, from the standpoint of each. Great Britain felt that her 
material interests could not be left to depend merely upon 
Egyptian good iaith, and Egyptian nationalism suspected that 
there was no intention of allowing the independence at which it 
aimed to be anything but illusory. Though these difficulties of 
arriving at a permanent and trustworthy settlement were for 
some time enhanced by the domestic political situation in the 
country, where constitutional parUamenta^ government was 
repeatedly suspended by the act of the King, every obstacle 
was eventually destined to be overcome. At the time, however, 
it appeared surprising that agreement should have been so 
nearly attained, even though on each occasion succe^ was 
only approached by postponing the most serious pomts of 


controversy. 

In the field which has been surveyed m this chapter, the 
main conclusions which seem to emerge ar^firstly, the great 
danger to peace and orderly government if the ^ntrol of a 

Western Power was removed, and secondly, groi^g 
difficulty of maintaining such control in a world which dis- 
countenances force and encourages the aspiratiom of raci^ 
nationalism. Taken with the increasing 

and the emei^ence of a consohdated Power in the ^bi^ 

1 aTQuse considcrablc anxiety# 
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CHINA TO £930 

T he truth or falsity of the prediction by General Smuts, 
quoted in Chapter IX (p. 146), had not yet been estab- 
lished, but during the first four or five years following the 
termination of the Peace Conference of Paris it would have been 
difficult to point to any striking evidence in support of the view 
there expressed. Europe undoubtedly was the focus of attention 
and the seed-plot of international crises: such Pacific problems 
as had seemed to constitute a threat appeared to have achieved 
an early and satisfactory solution during the Washington Con- 
ference of 192 1-2. Not until the summer of 1925 did the scene 
begin to change: but with the second period of our history', the 
Far East started to take a place in world affairs which promised 
to justify the prediction of the South African statesman. 

The central factor in the situation — anarchy in China — had 
indeed existed from the first, but from 1920 to 1925 this was 
little more than a question of Chinese domestic pohtics. Strikes 
and trade disputes were numerous, and in these a political 
motive might generally be traced behind the economic pretext; 
Bolshevik propaganda, insidious and persistent, was working, 
even then, to influence the growing nationalism of China 
against the domination of Western capitaKsts; perpetual ci\il 
war hampered commercial relations; but no international 
crisis arose of a magmtude sufficient to divert attention from 
the menacing problems of Europe. Indeed, regarded as a 

whole, the trade figures of the country remained extraordinarily 
satisfactory. 

Yet the moment that questions arose necessitating inter- 
national negotiations, the internal state of China constituted 
a fonmdablc obstacle; foreign countries, however accom- 
m^ating and conciliatory in intention, found it difficult to 
^evc a lasting and satisfactory settlement when they could 
find no generally recognized government capable of speakine 
for the whole of China. Misrule and anarchy, combined with 
a spint of nationalism which was the one feeling at all generally 
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shared b\ all sections of the C hin ese population, were at once 
a threat to peace and an obstacle to settlement. The 
condition of the country cannot, therefore, be ignored: tiboogh 
d . mestic politics should as fax as possible be excluded &om the 



K : pe of this work, in dealing with Ae Far Eastern question it is 

necessars- to desote some space to its consideration. 

For some 2,200 years, the constitution of Oum had lonaiiM 
unchanged. The rule of the Emperor was technically autocratic. 
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but in practice his control over the provinces was confined to the 
appointment of the governing officials and the requisition of 
hinds to meet the central expenditure. There was thus a large 
measure of local independence throughout the Empire, and the 
Emperor himself was the only real bond of union. 

Through the revolution of 1911, a millennial tradition of 
government was subjected to a sudden and complete change. 
A republic with a parliamentary system of government based 
upon Western ideas was substituted overnight in a vast country 


about ninety-nine per cent of whose population was illiterate. 
It has been claimed that the adoption of parliamentary institu- 
tions was less difficult in China than in any other oriental 
country, since a crude popular control of oppressive taxation 
had long been intermittendy exercised through the institution 
of a communal boycott.^ The author referred to suggests that: 
Tn so acting the people unconsciously exercised the essential 
function of parliamentary government, the maintenance of the 
principle that taxation can only be imposed with the consent 
of the people’, but it may be doubted whether so rudimentary 
and instinctive a reaction against oppression is any adequate 
evidence of political capacity. 


The immediate effect of the revolution was anarchy and dis- 
integration. The link which bound the vast Empire of China 
in some sort of umty had been destroyed. The new mo\'cment 
gathered its main inspiration from westernized intellectuals in 
the Canton area of the extreme south, of whom Sun '^''at-sen was 
the leading spirit This was exceedingly remote from the centre 
of government at Peking, and such liaison as was possible \% as 
removed at the outset of the revolution by the withdrawal of 
Sun Yat-sen from the position of President to which he had 
been elected, in favour of Yuan Shih-kai, a Consen ative states- 
man of the old school, who had resisted the revolution as long as 
possible, and who had no intention of submitting to popular 
con^L In 1913 he dissolved and proscribed the Kuomintang 
or National Party, and thenceforward ruled without Parlia- 
ment In 1^915 he threw off aU pretence and proclaimed himself 

postpone the change of constitution, 
and shortly afterwards died (6 June 1916). His successor to the 
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Presidency, Li Yuan-hung, re-convoked the Parliament, but 
dissolved it again in the following year, after which the spht 
between north and south was openly declared by the assembly 
of a rival parliamentary government in Canton, under the 
leadership of Sun Yat-sen. This political cleavage had, how- 
ever, in fact existed throughout the revolution, and was, indeed, 
almost a permanent factor in the situation, reflected geographic- 
ally by the bisection of China firom east to west by the Yangtse 
river. 


The Northern Cioil fVar, First Stage 

After the death of Yuan Shih-kai the government which his 
strong personality had succeeded to a large extent in holding 
together rapidly dissolved into its component fragments. In 
1922 civil war broke out in North China, and its history became 
a bewildering kaleidoscope of continually changing alliance 
between the rival Tuchuns. Of these the most important at this 
stage were Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war-lord , and 
VVu Pei-fu, one of whose subordinates, Feng Yu-hsiang, ‘the 
Christian General’, was soon destined to achieve independent 
notoriety. The early operations of the civil war forced Ch^g 
Tso-lin and Sun Yat-sen into an unnatural alUance from which 
neither profited, for Chang was defeated by the Wu Pei-fu 
combination, and Sun, on his return to Canto^ found it 
occupied by his former supporter. General Chen Ouu^mmg, 
and was temporarily forced to retire to Shanghai. The im- 
mediate effect of Wu’s victory was the remstetement of the 
ex-president, Li Yuan-hung, and the reassembly of ^tog 
parLment, but thia apparent f ^ 

President aimed at the unification of Chma trough 
reconciliation, whereas the war-lords who had 

ir: "of b " 

S;VnLufu."be war ^y^*a.ed by Chan, 

Ter. i-tr? :,nd forced into temporary retirement 
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Progress of the Kuomzntang 

Meanwhile, Sun Yat-sen had succeeded in getting back to 
Canton, in the spring of 1923. With him was an adviser from 
Soviet Russia, Michael Borodin. Though this haison with 
Bolshevism was to prove a two-edged weapon, the policy had 
much to commend it in the eyes of a revolutionary like Sun, 
who saw the early ferv^our and enthusiasm of his associates 
lading into respectability. It was, moreover, natural to turn 
to Russia, since he could not expect much help from other 
Western Powers. In the year of his return he was destined to 
come into conflict with them through a misguided attempt to 
seize the Canton custom-house in order to secure a share of 
the surplus revenue, and in 1924 the action of his Government 
in dealing with a plot organiz^ by the merchant volunteer 
corps brought him a warning from the representatives of Great 
Britain. But Russia could be and was of great assistance in 
strengthening the forces at Sun’s disposal. It was with Russian 
advice and under Russian instructors that the Whampoa 
military academy was started in 1924, while Borodin and his 
associates also succeeded in thoroughly reorganizing the 
Kuomintang, giving it a relation to the government closely 
modelled on that occupied by the Third International in regard 
to the Moscow Government. Indeed, anyone seeing the word 
‘Kuon^tang* for the first time at this stage might readily have 
taken it for a C hin ese transliteration of ‘Comintern*. Last but 
not least the Russian Communists were experts in propaganda. 
Nor w^ the help derived from the Soviet Government confined 
to China. In Moscow a university was founded, where 
hundreds of young Chinese were instructed in the Bolshevik 
gospel Under these auspices the Kuomintang acquired a 
remarkable and rapid invigoration. 

The next element in the progress of the National party was 
parajjxically enough, the death of its leader. In March iq2s 
S un Yat-sen died. As a practical leader and a man of acUon, 
he had exhibited many defects. All that was best of him, hii 

Principles’ on which he had 
^nducted his r^olution, was equally available after his death. 

Lemn-worship m their own country, were quick to grasp the 
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Anarchy in the yorth 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the international crisis pro\’oked 
by the Shanghai and Shameen incidents was the first step 
towards the recognition of the southern Government by the 
foreign Powers concerned. For a stage had now been reached 
when it was necessary to come to an understanding upon the 
issues raised by Nationalist claims, and the difficulty did not 
consist in any unbridgeable gulf bet\veen the standpoints of the 
parties but in the impossibility of finding a responsible authority 
with which to negotiate. For example, the Conference con- 


vened in October 1925, in conformity with the ^Vashington 
Agreements of 1922, to consider the future status of the Chinese 
Customs’ tariff, broke down not because of anv un^villin^ess 

7 - ^ 

on the part of the twelve nations represented to concede the 
demands of the Chinese for tariff autonomy and the abrogation 
of existing treaty restrictions, but because, before the termina- 
tion of the Conference, the Peking Government had faded out 
of existence- The same obstacle alone prevented the completion 
of arrangements for the rendition of Wei-hai-wei, in accordance 
with undertakings which had also been given at \Vashington. 
The Commission on Extra-territoriality, another product of the 
Washington Conference, continued, however, its deliberations 
at Peking during eight months of the year. 

The real trouble in Peking w as due to the resumption of the 
northern dvil war with a remarkable change of partnerships. 
After the defeat of Wu Pei-fu, owing to the defection of Feng 
\ u-hsiang, the victorious Manchurian leader, Chang Tso-lin, 
had endeavoured to purchase the firiendly neutrality of Feng 
by a cession of territory, only to experience, within a month, 
the same perfidy of which his antagonist, Wu, had been the 
victim. In December 1925, taking advantage of a revolt by one 
of Caiang’s generals, Feng had attacked another of Chang's 
subordinates and driven him from Tientsin. Wu Pei-fu and 
Chang Tso-lin were, therefore, temporarily forced into an 
UMati^ alliance by a common resentment, with the object 
of settling accounts with the treacherous ‘Christian General’. 

eng \ u-hsiang, faced by this new combination, found the 
moment opportune to depart on a visit to Moscow, but before 

rless troops had withdrawn from Peking, in April 1026 


hj.a. 
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they deposed the head of the Goverament, Tuan Chi-jui, whose 
departure to Tientsin left a complete interregnum behind him. 
At an earlier stage of the hostilities, the difficulties created for 
foreigners by the existence of the civil war had been exemplified 
by the Taku forts incident, when foreign shipping was fixed on 
in the neighbourhood of Tientsin, and mines were reported to 
have been laid at the entrance to the harbour. A protest from 
the diplomatic body met with an almost abjeedy conciliatory 
reply from the Government, but the episode only showed the 
impotence of the ostensible authori^, and the hopelesness of 
attempting negotiations in that quarter. 


Progress and Recognition of the Southern Govemmtni 

In the South, on the other hand, though the situation in 
which foreigners were placed was far more serious, and there* 
fore demanded more urgent attention, there was at the back of 
the agitation a solid, even if obnoxious, organization, whh an 
intelligible purpose behind its policy. 

The element of Bolshevism represented by the Russian 
advisers no doubt increased the difficulty of negotiation, for it 
was definitely set upon embroiling the relations between China 
and the Western Powers, but the claims of the Nationalists 
placed no insuperable obstacle in the way of settlement, and, in 
any case there was a substantial authority rather than a shadow 


to deal with. 

The star of the southern — or National — Govcniment ww in 
any case in the ascendant. Under the leadership of Ch iang 
Kai-shek, formerly the commandant of the Whampoa Mihtary 
Academy, its forces had succeeded in making a rapid advance 
in their campaign against the northern ‘war-lords In Ai^ust 
1926 they received a notoble recruit in Feng Yu-hsiang, wh^ 
visit to Moscow— or his characteristic opportunism— insert 
him to enrol himself as a member of the Kuomintang. 
end ol the year Wu Pei-fu and his ally Sun ^uan-f^ ^ 
been practically eliminated as serious factors in the atu^oi^ 
the southern armies were astride the Yangtse, in occupation ^ 
the province of Hupeh, and on New Year s Day, 1927* ^ 
National Government issued a mandate remo^g their capital 

to greater Hankow, which they renamed Wuh^. . 

T .1- : fh#* fi«t steos towards negotiation 
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with the National Government were taken in December 1926, 
when Mr Lampson, the British Minister, met the Kuomintang 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Eugene Chen, and hdd convenauons 
with him at Hankow. The Nationalists had displayed their 
readiness to negotiate since the beginning of June, when 
attempts were made to end the anti-foreign boycott in Canton, 
which was finally terminated in October. This impros-ement 
in the relations of the parties was not permanently dis turbed by 
an incident in the British Concession in Tientsin in November, 
when fourteen persons connected with the Kuomintang were 
arrested on a charge of seditious activities and handed over to 
the authorities of the north. The occurrence e.xcited prot«ts 
from the National Government, but the action of the British 
had been diplomatically correct. The conversations at Hankow 
were immediately followed up by the communication of a 
British memorandum to the representatives in Peking of the 
Washington Treaty Powers, which spoke with s>'mpathy of the 
Nationalist movement, and expressed readiness to negotiate on 
treaty revision and other outstanding questions; and in Januar>- 
1927 a statement was sent to the Chinese Foreign Secretaries 
both in Hankow and Peking, outlining the measures for treaty 
modification which the British Government was prepared to 
consider. 

Violation of British Concessions at Hankow end Kiukiang 

Notwithstanding these evidences of the success of 

the Nationalist party had not unnaturally been accompanied 
by a good deal of agitation directed against the foreigners. 
After the occupation of greater Hankow in October 1926 the 
majority of the working population were at once enrolled in 
labour unions, a step which not only led to a ruinous rise in 
wages but was accompanied by a succession of strikes and 
culminated in a general foreign boycott, which, however, was 
actually enforced only against the Japanese. On the eve of 
Mr Lampson’s arrival in December, matters took a new turn, 
specifically directed against the British, a change of policy in 
which M. Borodin was the protagonist and in which the hand 
of Russia was evident As a result, on 3 January 1927, a large 
mob, incited by Borodin, attempted to enter the British Con- 
cession, and was only kept out by a cordon of British marines 
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-.u uuicr navai raUngs, who displayed a heroic steadiness 
u^er a sust^ed fiisiUade of bricks and stones. Not a shot was 
fired, not a Chinese was kiUed; but the concession was never- 
^dess effecuvdy ^rded. Two days later, however, the 
defence of the Settlement having been entrusted to Chinf-se 
troops, the mob succeeded in effecting an entrance and the 
same eveiung most of the women and children in the concession 
were evacuated. At Kiuldang a similar crisis had occurred on 
4 January, though m this case the evacuation of women and 
children preceded the invasion of the mob. Evidence was not 
lacking, however, that these events were instigated and 
approved only by the left wing of the Kuomintang, which was 
already beginning to lose its controlling influence. Mr Eugene 
Chen, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, took immediate and 
energetic steps to secure the safety of the British Concessions and 
their inhabitants, and within a few days conversations wiere 
opened at Hankow between Mr Chen and hfr O’Malley, the 
Counsellor of the British Legation, who had been sent for the 
purpose by his chief. Sir Miles Lampson.* Shortly, however, 
after the conversations were started, the British Government, 
fearing for the security of the international settlement at 
Shanghai, ordered the dispatch of a defence force of three 
brigades to the town, under the command of Sir John Duncan. 
The National Government took umbrage at this step, which they 
construed as an act of coercion directed against them. After an 
agreement had been drawn up, therefore, Mr Chen refused to 
sign it, but after some delay negotiations were resumed, and an 
agreement was eventually signed on 2 1 February by Mr Chen 
and Mr O’Malley, resigning the care of the Hankow concession 
to a new Chinese administration, under regulations to be com- 
municated to the British Minister. The agreement caused con- 
siderable dismay to the foreign community in other concessions 
and treatv porU, but was equally disliked by the extreme left 
^^i^g of the Kuomintang, who had hoped for unconditional 

surrender. 


Anti-Commuidst split in the Kuomintang 

M has already been hinted, the Kuomintang party had been 
suffering for some time from internal dissensions, between a 

' Mr llmpson had been made • K.CM.G. on i January 1997. Created 
Lota 1^3. 
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section which resented the Russian tutelage and tv’as opposed 
to Communism, and a left wing which Borodin and his associ- 
ates had effectively converted to Bolshevik principles. The 
most active opponent of Communist influences was the 
military leader, Chiang Kai-shek. As early as March 19 ’6, 
during the temporary absence of Borodin from Canton, he 
had attempted the expulsion of the Chinese Communists and 
the Russian Mission from the city. Borodin, however, returned 
in time to thwart the coup, and succeeded in inducing Chiang 
to throw over his associates in return for a promise of support 
to the projected northern expedition. On 15 May, at a party 
conference, Chiang Kai-shek succeeded in carrying certain 
resolutions disqualifying Communists from serv ice as heads of 
departments in the central organization, and otherwise con- 
trolling the activities of the Chinese Communist party. These 
resolutions, however, in practice merely saved Chiang's f.ice, 
without materially hampering Borodin, who may thus be said 
to have won the first rounds in the contest. In the early part of 
1927 the left wing of the Kuomintang continued its successes. 
The events at Hankow and Kiukiang have been interpreted as 
being primarily aimed at embarrassing Chiang Kai-shek and 
his associates by embroiling them with a great European Pow cr. 
In meeting on 10 March at Hankow rather than at Chiang's 
headquarters at Nanchang, the Communist section of the party 
registered another victory, which they were able to follow up, 
owing to the boycott of the assembly by the Centre and Right 
of the party, by a resolution deposing CWang Kai-shek from the 
post of Commander-in-Chief, a decision formally ratified by the 
Government on 17 April. In Shanghai, however, which had 
meanwhile fallen into his hands, the General took energetic 
steps to suppress the Communists by force, and on 15 April, at 
Nanking, he inaugurated an opposition Kuomintang Govern- 
ment The Hankow Government retorted by e.\pclling him 
from the party, and appointing Feng Yu-hsiang to the chief 
military command in his place. Yet the NanJdng Government 
succeeded in obtaimng the adherence of the provinces on the 
southern httoral, and the position of its rival appeared pre- 
canous, when the latter suddenly revised its policy, and 
associated Itself with the movement for the expulsion of the 
Russian Mission and its converts. The first hint of this chance 
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was a telegram dispatched by General Feng to the Hankow 
Government, demanding the expulsion of the Communists, 
which is believed to have been sent in collusion with those to 
whom it was ostensibly addressed. But the real reason for it 
appears to have been the revelations of Soviet intrigue derived 
from documents captured and published by the Northern 
Coalition in Peking in the month of April, and the discovery, 
in June, of secret instructions issued to Borodin from Moscow, 
in which he was not only directed to foster the confiscation of 
land by the peasants, without reference to the Hankow Govern- 
ment, but aJso to take steps to secure that the Kuomintang 
should gradually be supplanted by the Chinese Communist 
party. These revelations converted the Hankow Government 
to a view identical with that of Chiang Kai-shek, and in the 
middle of July the Chinese Communists were arrested whole- 
sale, and Borodin and his mission sent back to Russia. 

An unexj>ected result of this change of front, which made 
possible a reunion of the party and the transfer of the seat of 
government to Nanking, was the temporary eclipse of Chiang 
Kai-shek, on whose retirement the Hankow leaders continued 
to insist; and in August he withdrew to Japan, after issuing two 
long proclamations explanatory of his action. In Novcmlw, 
however, he returned to Shanghai, on i December he mamed 
the sbter of Mr T. V. Soong, the Finance Minister, and of 
Mrs Sun Yat-sen, and on the loth he was reinstated m the post 


of Commandcr-in-Ghicf 

His return to power was probably due, to some extent, to 
a general reaction against disturbances whi^ h^ me^wMe 
been taking place in the south. Canton 

Kai-shek, and had violenUy suppressed the 

howevlr. did not suit the view of «>me miUtaryj«nimande« m 
the servi^ of that government, and in September »me “f thm 
appeared in the south and set up a Communist regime m part 

oF?Lw.„«ng province, 

’commande",v. ,^^51 in ent^g *e 
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a loss of lifc cstimatcd at not less than tw 
emergence of the danger in so acute a f-rm no 

tobt turned Ute mindt of the “t^k on’hh 

reappointment, at once took energetic steps to complete the 
eiim£ation of the Russian influence and its supporters. 

The End of Chang Tso-Iin 

At the close of 1927, therefore, the National Government 
was once more united, and prepared to enter upon the f n^ 

had by this time been eliminated. Shanghai wa^ occupied 
the National forces in March, with the excepDon of the Inter- 
national Setdement, which was protected by the Defence Force 
fortunately without any serious clash. The occupation of 
Nanking, on the other hand, on 23-24 March, had been accom- 
panied by serious outrages against foreigners, which appeared 
to have been deliberately instigated, probably vsnth the idea of 
embarrassing Chiang Kai-shek, who had not amved at the 
time, and who expressed regret for the occurrences. By the end 
of the year, the northern armies were more or less confined to 
the provinces of Shantung and Chihli, for Feng \u-hsiang svas 
in occupation of Honan, and the ads'ance of the Nadonal forecs 
had induced the governor of Shansi, Yen Hsi-shan, commonly 
known as ‘the model Tuchun’, to abandon neutrality and throw 
in his lot with the Kuomintang. A general advance began in 
April 1928, and on 9 May Chang Tso-lin announced his 
abandonment of the struggle. His departure from Peking was 
hastened by a note sent by the Japanese to both sides, on 
18 May, warning them that the nearer approach of the dbtu ch- 
ances to Peking and Tientsin might lead to their intervention 
to preserve order. They put further pressure upon Chang 
Tso-lin to withdraw to Manchuria, .and at the same time 
strongly reinforced their detachment at Tientsin. Chang 
Tso-lin accordingly evacuated Peking on 2 June, and retired 
to Manchuria, but while crossing under the Japanese South 
Manchurian railway line near Mukden his train was blown 
up, and Chang himself was killed. The origin of the out- 
rage is unknown, but in China it was freely attributed to the 
Japanese. 
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T/u Tsima^ IncidaU 

ng Kai-shet had, howe\cr, been prevented fiom achiev. 
gion- of b^g th^t to enter Peking, an honour which 
i en on 8 J une. The Japanese, as indicated in the pre- 
paragraph, had become concerned by the tran^eience 
: of operation into regions which they regarded as 
^ interest, and their poUcy had taken a 

d^d^y more militant turn on the resignation of Baron 
bhideW s Go^-ernment in April 1927, and its succession by 
mat of Baron Tanaka. In May 1927 a defence force had been 
dispatched to Shantung, which had not only occupied the 
treat\ port of Tsingtao, but also Tsinanfu, the junction of the 
Tientsin-Pukow and Tsingtao-Tsinanfu railu-ays, both of 
which HTre Chinese property. This action had given rise to 
Chmesc protests and an anti-Japanese boyxott in the summer of 
1927, but no actual trouble had occurred on the spot, and in 
September the Japanese troops had been withdrawn fiom 
Shantung. With the readval of operations in April 1928, how- 
CA-cr, they had been replaced, and on the arrival of Chi'ang 
Kai-shek s forces on 2-3 May, a collision took place, the respon- 
sibility for which is strenuously contested. As a result, the 
Japanese commander launched a vigorous attack, drove iw-v 
the main body of Chinese troops to a distance of about seven 
miles fiom the dty, and ejected the remainder by shelling the 
town, causing numerous casualties to the civ ilian popul^ion. 
The incident evoked protest fiom the Nanking Govenunent 
to Japan, and they also informed the League of Nations by 
telegram on 1 1 May. They exerted themselves, however, to 
restrain manifestations of anti-Ju>anese feeling. 


End tj tht Gril H ar 

On 6 July 1938 the three National commanders attended 
a ceremony in the Western Hills, near Peking, to aimounce to 
the spirit of Sun Yat-sen the successful termination of the war. 
The dead leader had laid down three stages for the progress 
of the nation towards dcnaocracy; the first or militant stage 
was now over, and the second, that of tutelage, had now to be 
begun, before the time was ripe for the ul tim a te jdiase of 
p>opular government. In this spirit, a Government Organizap 
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tion Law was promulgated by the Central Elxecutivc of the 
Kuomintang in October 1928, setting up an executive Yuan, 
or board, with four other boards, legislative, judicial, public 
examiners, and censorship, under the presidency of Chi an g 
Kai-shek. The process of financial reconstruction was begun, 
and the first steps taken in the demobilization of the armed 
forces. 


Status of Manchuria 

There was now a unified government over the whole of China 
proper, but the question of the inclusion of Manchuria aroused 
immediate opposition from the Japanese. The son and successor 
of Chang Tso-lin, the ‘Young Marshal*, Chang HsUeh-liang, 
was from the first sympathetic to union with the National 
Government, but on 18 July 1928, he was warned by the 
Japanese that the union of Manchuria with China might 
prejudice their interests. In the British House of Commons, 
however, Sir Austen Chamberlain declared that His Majesty’s 
Government regarded Manchuria as part of China, and in 
August Baron Tanaka repudiated the intention of opposing the 
umon, though he said that he could not endorse it. In these 
circumstances, Chang Hsueh-liang was appointed in October 
as one of the sixteen State Councillors, and at the end of 
December 1928 the Kuomintang flag was hoisted in Manchuria. 


Disturbances of 192^-30 

Tranquillity had not, however, yet been attained. In the 
spring of 1929, a quarrel broke out between Chiang Kai-shek 
and Feng Yu-hriang, who was expelled from the party by the 
Central Executive of the Kuomintang on 23 May. Actual 
wai^ was averted during this year, but in April 1930 a revolt 
against Chiang Kai-shek was started by his two former allies, 
Ym and Feng, which was defeated before the end of the year 
with the assistance of Chang Hsuch-liang. In both years 
toublc was caused in the south by the ‘Kwangsi Group’, led 
^ Chang Fai-kwei, and the disbandment of the troops used 
during the dvil war led to a great increase of banditiy'. Wide- 
spread famine occurred to increase the troubles of the Govern- 
ment, and its prospects of pcaccfiilly controlling the whole 
country did not appear to be bright at the close of 1930. 
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THE PERIOD OF COLLAPSE 

1930 to 1939 

Gods of our land, and heroes of our race. 

Ye guardians of each dear remembered place. 

In this new reign vouchsafe us to assuage 
The mala dies of our distracted age. 

Surely sufficient blood has long been spilt 
To wash our history clean from stains* of guilt. 

Yet well may Heaven, in envy of our state, 

Grudge us the leadership which made us great, 

When wrong replaces right: these latest times 

Have frlled the world with nought but wars and Crimea* 

Neglected in the field the plough stands still, 

And thisdes thrive while conscript farmers drill. 

Swords from their crooked scythes arc forged, to meet 
At once an eastern and a German threat. 

Neighbours, their treaties broken, arm once more. 

And cruel Mars runs wild from shore to shore. 

As when, in chariot races, from the start 
Out on the course the eager rivals dart, 

The beasts take charge, the driver tugs in vain. 

Whirled in a car that answers not the rein! 

vucu., Ceorgic /, lines 493-514, 
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THE WORLD IN 1930 


I N the first edition of this work the title of the final part, 
beginning in 1930, was merely ‘Period of Crisis’. When 
I started in 1938 to recast it and bring it up to date, with 
the experience of four additional and momentous years, I felt 
compelled to describe it definitely as ‘The Period of Collapse'. 
I hoped, indeed, that better times might emerge, recalling that 
the terribly appropriate sortes YirgUianae, of which I ha\e 
attempted a translation on the preceding page, were falsified 
in the event by one of the few periods of protracted peace in 
the history of Rome. ' Yet the settlement which followed the 
struggle of 1914-18, and the mechanism which it devised for the 
el imin ation of war, lay in irretrievable ruin. To call the period 
My longer ‘the post-war era’ would have savoured of bitter 
irony. War had already broken out in the East and in the 
West, while many nations still technically at peace were enjoy- 
ing only the immunity of the victim who surrenders his property 
with the bandit’s pistol at his head. In the sense insisted on by 
Ifobbes, we were already at war. 

For ‘war’ consisteth not in battle only, or the act of fighting; but 

in a tract of time wherein the will to contend by battle is sufficiently 

known. ... For as the nature of foul weather lieth not in a shower 

or two of rain, but in an inclination thereto of many da>s together 

» the nature of war consisteth not in actual fighting, but in the 

known d^wsition thereto aU the time there is no assurance to the 
contrary.^ 


Yet wl^, at the conclusion of the labours of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, the world once 
^re paused to draw breath, it seemed at first sight that a satis- 

measure of progress might be set to the credit of the 
prwxdmg quin^enmum. In Europe, the problem of repara- 

ton ^ belief to W been finally settled by the adoption 

see Chapter XVTI). A further 
uulKation of improved relations with Germany had been the 

^ Laialkmu chaoter 
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complete evacuation of the Rhineland by the military forces of 
the victor Powers. In the matter of disarmament, a draft con- 
vention had been produced — though unfortunately without 
unanimous agreement — which promised a useful basis for the 
forthcoming deliberations of the Conference in 1932. At the 
same time, a substantial advance towards limitation had been 
made by the three principal maritime Powers of the world in 
the naval treaty concluded in London. The general acceptance 
of the Kellogg Pact seemed to mark an important stage in the 
elimination of war from international relations, while a further 
contribution to the problem had been made by opening for 
accession the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, and by proposals such as the Convention for 
Financial Assistance. In Russia, the fall and expulsion of 
Zinoviev and his associates in 1927-8 sugg«ted the definite 
abandonment of the policy of propagandist interference with 
the domestic affairs of other countries which had been cam^ 
on by the Third International, and, since 1928, the S<^et 
Government had been mainly preoccupied with the effort 
undertaken, in the Five-Year Plan, for the mdmtnd develop- 
ment of the country. In their sphere of operations in the Fw 

East, Communist propaganda had been simultaneously Recked 
by the expulsion of the Russian agents, and the forcible 
pLion of thdr diciplB. Lastty. tl»ogh 

representative on the Disarmament Commission from the end 
0^927, the Russians had once more taken a co-operatove place 

at the council table of Europe, . -t i 

Events in America showed signs of a 

progress. T gg . Pan-American Confer^ce of 

settlement of 1929, the Peru shortlv to arise in that 

„gion wont still iu th. t^mb J ^ ^ 

porary pacification of was not to be leached until 

Ser. The Nicaraguan taperialinn 
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which had aroused misgivings in the earlier portion of the 
quinquennium. Up to the autumn of 1929 the United States 
had enjoyed an apparently unexampled prosperity, which had 
enabled them to ease, by lavish and welcome loans, the 
economic stresses of Europe. 

In the Middle East, the surrender of Faysal ud Dawish in 
January 1930 had put an end to the serious threat of a Holy 
War directed against the European mandataries. The Syrian 
trouble seemed to be over, and the promulgation of a Con- 
stitution for this territory su^ested a distinct adv'ance. In Iraq, 
a new treaty had marked a further and final stage in the 
progress of that State towards freedom from mandatory leading- 
strings and qualification for membership of the League* In 
Egypt, the latest negotiations for a treaty were still in progress, 
with considerable hope of a satisfactory outcome. Palestine had 
recently given trouble, but was now again quiet 

Finally, in the Far East, there was at last the germ of a 
unified China. All over the world, then, there appeared at first 
sight to be solid material for satisfaction. 

It may, therefore, occasion surprise that this year, 1930, the 
year when the British Prime Minister had described the risk of 
war as ‘practicaUy ml’ (cf. p, 191), was the date when the 
shadow of a possible or probable recurrence of w^ar first began 
to darken the world, AU over Europe, as English travellers in 
that period reported, the imminence of war was a staple topic 
of conversation. This was not mere irresponsible rumour. 
Distinguished financiers, like Dr Somary of Zurich, arrived at 
a similarly serious diagnosis from the consideration of economic 
^ptom. In a lecture d^vered at Chatham House in 
pecember 1930 this authority pointed to the high rate of 
mteiest offe^ in vain by the largest of German banks on 
guaranty fi^t mortgage bonds, and drew the conclusion, 
from this and similar phenomena, that, in the absence of 
effective steps for the restoration of political conhdence, ‘the 
p^ent cnsis be but a prelude to a dark period to which 
^^tonan of the ftiture wiU give the name “Between two 

Europe keep the Peace? uue can 

‘ Uunutiaaal Agkirt, March imi. n. 
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were the reasons for these forebodings? In the ficst 
place, some of the items which have been placed on die cr e dit 
side of the situation must be sulgected to qualificatiom wlddi 
depri\’e them of much of their focc value. The success of tibe 
three-Power na\’al treaty was equally the foilure of the five- 
Power negotiations, and, by wtuc of the ‘escalator^ clause (sec 
p. 193), the real \'alue of its provisions might depend jxpoa the 
action taken by the two European Powers, France and Italy, 
who had failed to reach agreement. Subsequent Franco- 
Italian discussions on na\*al lixnitatfon, which took jdace in 
^930~iy and which must be more fully dealt with hereafier, 
engendered, at various stages, a dangerous amount of beat. 
Thus, in Ilorence on 17 May 1930, the question insffored 
Signor Mussolini to perhaps ti^ most hair-raisuig of his more 
truculent utterances; 


Words are a \*ery fine thiz^; but rifles, machine-guns, warships, 
aeroplanes, and cannon are still finer things. They are finer, Black- 
shirts, because right unaccompanied by might is an empty wor d. . . - 
Fascist Italy, powerfully armed, will offer her two simple altcma- 
ti\'cs: a precious firiendship or an ad amantine hostihtt . 


Somewhat similar considerations apply to die conclusion of 
the draft Disarmament Convention. Attention has already 
(p. 195) been drawn to the fact that the final sessfons of the 
pfeparatory Commission showed a d a ng erous tendency to 
rapfnochement between Germany, Italy, and the U.S^R-, and, 
though the votes of these three countries were insuffiamt to 
prcNcnt the adoption of the Convention by a Mjonty, a 
Lnoritv consisting of these three Pbweis ^ really a 

more formidable obstacle in the path of ™ 

a much larger opposition, consisting of less powerfhl States, 


could have been. . , « * ^ 

Apart ftom this, the mere &ct that a Comnnsnon 
becn^appointed five yOT previously 1^ 

don b^ the eK 1930 was 

in the obseivmice of pacts or co^Tnanls. ‘Without wmc . 
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to quote Hobbes again, ‘covenants are in vain, and but empty 
wonis; and the right of all men to all things remaimng, we art 

Still in the condition of wax, . . 

By the year 1930, the hand had already begun to write upon 
the wall its forecast of doom to the post-war system, and indeed 
the same w^ords, in the same order, which interrupted the 
revellings of Bekhazzar, might soon be read by the discerning 
interpreter. *hfENE* — the force of arithmetic, exempiihcd in the 
economic crisisi *Tekel* — the practical tests, which exposed the 
deficiencies in the system of collective security: and finally, 
*Peres’ — the prospect of redistribution of territorj,’^ through the 
agency of a newly arisen aggressive Powder. The first w'ord 
began to be traced in 1929, with the financial crash in the 
United States; the second in September 1931, with the failure 
to curb Japanese aggression in Manchuria; and the last in 
January 1933, with the accession of Adolf Hitler to the Chan- 
cellorship of the German Reich. It is with these three influences, 
and their reactions and interactions upon the course of inter- 
national affairSj that the following pages must attempt to deaL 
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informal discussions between the Powers concerned, for the 
opening of oflicial negotiations in regard to the early evacuation 
of the Rhineland, and for the appointment of a Committee of 
financial experts to work out a complete and definitive settle- 
ment of the Reparation problem. On this Committee, unlike 
that which had produced the Dawes Report, Germany herself 
was to be fully represented. In January 1929 the experts were 
accordingly appointed, and in the following month the Com- 
mittee assembled, under the chairmanship of the leading 
American representative, Mr Owen D. Young. 

Since the settlement which it was charged to evolve was to be 
a final one, the of the Committee was not only to assess the 

total amount payable by Germany, and the period over which 
it was to be paid, but ^o to arrange for the abolition of the 
foreign controls which had so far been imposed. Under the 
Dawes Plan, the responsibility for transferring the payments 
into foreign currencies had been laid upon the creditor coun- 
tries, but, as a corollary, they had been given extensive powers 
of control. The unsuitability of incorporating such provisions 
in a final arrangement had been emphatically pointed out by 
the Agent-General in several of his reports, especially in that 
for 1927. 

The removal of the responsibility of transfer from the 
shoulders of the recipients to those of Germany was in fact the 
fimdamental distinction between the proposals of the Young 
Report, which was completed on 7 June 1929, and those of the 
Dawes Commission. But this change introduced an element of 
uncertainty as to the amounts which the debtor would be able 
to pay over a long period, and, in order to obtain agreement 
upon an amount sufficiently large to satisfy the demands of the 
creditors, it was considered essential to divide it into two 
categories, of which one alone would be unconditional. 

The unconditional annuities corresponded to the mortgage 
interest derived firom the German State Railw’ays under the 
Dawes Plan. In the case of the conditional annuities, the 
German Government was entitled to postpone transfer into 
foreign currencies for a period not exceeding two years* the 
smns payable were, nevertheless, to be paid in Reichsmarks to 
the Bank of International Settlements which had been created 
as an integral part of the scheme, to perform such financial 
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functions of the agencies existing under the Dawes Han as it 
was necessary to continue. In fact the reparations issue served 
as an opportunity for settii^ up an international banking 
institution which had been for some time an aspiration in many 
quarters. In times of exceptional stress, payment to half the 
amount of the conditional annuity might likewise be postponed, 
if transfer had already been postponed for one year. 

Notwithstanding the provision of these safeguards, the Young 
Committee does not seem to have'entertained any doubt as to 
the capacity of Germany to continue the payment of the whole 
of the annuities, which represented indeed an average reduc- 
tion of RM. 500 million a year on what she had hitherto been 
paying with apparent ease. To us, at the present day, the 
optimism of the Committee may appear strangely short- 
sighted, but it was none the less sincerely entertained and 
expressed in the Report. As a result, it was not considered 
essential to renew the safeguard provided by the Dawes Plan 
against the effects of a fall in gold prices and the consequent 
increase in the real butden. In view of subsequent events, this 


omission was important- 

In the course of the Committee’s proceedings, a number of 
contentious points had emerged. The first was a claim on the 
part of Belgium to cover the loss on the depreciated German 
marks left in that country after the war. This claim, which had 
been discussed and rejected in P2 Uts in 1919’ to be 

settled by separate and direct negotiations. The second diffi- 
culty arose over the relation between reparation payments and 
inter-.\llied debts. Though the de facto connexion played an 
important part in the calculation of the sums to be paid ^d 
accepted, it could not, in view of the attitude of the Umted 
States, be recognized in the Report itself: it was, howev«, 
acknowledged in a concurrent memorandum, signed by the 
members of the Committee other than the Amencan repre- 
sentatives. This memorandum provided for an apporbo^mt 
benveen Germany and her creditors of any reducuon m the 
fotter’s payments to the United States. But ^pute was a^ 
occasioned by the question of distribution. There was a co^ 

?"“nd^onal^uiti« in particular, the arrangement 
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was peculiarly disadvantageous to Great Britain. Of these, 
roughly five-sixths had been allotted to France, and Great 
Britain was thus mainly put off, as was subsequently observ ed 
by Mr Snowden, with ‘ordinary shares of a perhaps not very 
soimd concern, whereas the imconditional payments might be 
regarded as first-class debentures*. Nor had due allowance been 
made for arrears owing to Great Britain on account of the fact 
that she had started paying the United States before receiving 
anything on war debts account from her Alhes. 


The Hague Conferences 

At the Hague Conference of August 1929, called to settle the 
question raised by the Young Report, Mr Philip Snowden took 
an early opportunity of expressing his complete dissatisfaction 
with the proposals. In the firm attitude which he assumed, he 
was reinforced by a telegram from the Prime Minister, stating 
that he was supported by the whole coimtry, without distinc- 
tion of party. In these circumstances, he ultimately secured the 
greater part of his claim. Mr Snowden had further objected to 
the proposal to permit deliveries in kind in diminishing degrees 
for a period of ten years; and to permit the re-exportation of 
such deliveries. Under this head, ako, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing some satisfaction. 


The first Hague Conference was followed, on 3 January 1930, 
by a second in the same place, which was mainly concerned 
with the question of establishing wilful default now that the 
Reparation . Commission was to be abolished, and with the 
imposition of sanctions in such an event. These questions w ere 
solved, from a technical point of view, by an agreement to 
submit the question of default to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, with a power to the creditors to resen e 
full liberty of action in the event of a decision in their fa\ our. 
The Conference flirther dealt w^th the problems of safeguarding 
the assigned revenues, and of dates of payment. A number of 
outstanding questions connected with the payment of non- 
German reparations were settled at the same time. 

Meanwhile, the opposition to the Young scheme by the 
^rman Nationalist party under Herr Hugenberg had been 
defeated, both m the Reichstag and on a subsequent referen- 
dum by overwhelming majorities. Ratification of the nl.n 
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after the serand Hague Conference, proceeded smoothly, and 
on 1 7 May it came into force. The importance of this event, as 
of Mr Snowden’s victories at The Hague, depended, however, 
on the correctness of the assumption as to Germany’s capacity 
to pay. In fact, though the closing stage of the reparation 
problem was now in sight, the end was to take a very different 
form from anything hitherto contemplated. 


Fall in Prius of Raw Materials 

Even before the occurrence of the world economic crisis, signs 
had not been lacking to suggest that the optimism of the Young 
Committee was ill founded. A catastrophic fall in the prices 
foodstuffs and other primary products, such as wool and cotton, 
had already begun. In spite of the unexampled prosperity 
which the United States appeared to be enjoying in 1929, 
there was, even in that country, a serious agricultural depres- 
sion. The causes of this phenomenon have been much dis- 
cussed, and variously diagnosed, and it is no part of the func- 
tions of this book to go deeply into them. The maldistribution 
of gold, leading to shortage in most countries of the world, no 
doubt played its part in lowering prices. The main cause, how- 
ever, would seem to have been over-production in relation to 
effective demand. It is often obsen^ed that there was at no time 


absolute over-production, and the phenomenon is usually 
presented as a paradox, since great distress was associated with 
the existence of unprecedented plenty. There is, however, no 
true paradox. What the bulk of mankind have to offer in 
exchange for their daily bread is the services of their brain and 
muscle, and these things are obviously of less value in conthtions 
of over-production. Unemployment and consequent distress 
follow logically when the stocks in existence arc greater tl^ can 
readily be disposed of. Under conditions of laissez-faire, the 
over-production is automatically corrected by the ruin of a 
large number of producers, but agriculture is a factor of such 
vntal importance, both poUtically and econormcaUy, m m^t 
countries of the world, that it tends to be artificially supported. 
The national farmer is encouraged to go on prot^emg 
his market is restricted by the imposition of tanffi ^d othCT 
measures calculated to exclude the cornpedtion of his f^^ 
ri\ als. Thus the over-production continues, accompamed Dy 
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a shrinkage of markets and a decline of purchasing power. It 
b much easier, too, in the case of agriculture, to reach me 
saturation point of demand than in the case of manufacturing 
industries. A prosperous and wealthy man can expand his 
H <.TnanH for industrial products almost indefinitely, but his 
capacity for food is limited, and not greatly larger than that 
of a poor man. There is a tendency, too, for a farmer to 
increase his production in bad times. If one litter of pigs will 
not pay the rent or the mortgage interest, he sells two. Hence 
the disease of glut is not corrected, and a large section of the 
world’s population loses its purchasing power, with reactions 
upon the whole community. This process had already begun 
in 1929, but its inevitable effects were to some extent masked 
because, so far, credit and loans were easily come by. The main 
source of these alleviating supplies was, at tliis time, the United 
States of America. 


The Slump in America 

At the date when the Young Report was signed, the United 
States was apparently enjoying an unexampled prosperity. 
The Americans are a highly impressionable people, and this 
state of things had gone to their heads. Readers old enough 
to have read The Golden Butterfly, by Sir Walter Besant and 
Jam« Rice, will recall the remarkable geological theories of 
Mr Gilead P. Beck, the fortunate oil-striker, who regarded the 
world as a vast pumpkin pie, the crust of which covered a juice 
consisting entirdy of petroleum. ‘ “At Rockoleaville,” he went 
on, “I’ve got the pipe straight into the middle of the pie, and 
right through the crust. There’s no mistake about that main 
shaft. Other mines may give out, but my He will run for 
ever.” ’ In a similar spirit, the public of the United States, in 
the early part of 1929, imagined themselves to have tapped the 
springs of an inexhaustible and eternal prosperity. 

The ordinary slump of a trade cycle is usually attributed to the 
onra-ordinated optimism of manufacturers, each of whom over- 
etimates the extent and duration of his market. Where there 
is a demand for ten hats, each of ten mad hatters estimates his 
iharc at ten rather than one, and a hundred hats are produced, 
which have to be disposed of at a loss. This sort of thing was 
now happening in America on a vastly exaggerated scale. In 
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1929 Ac United States produced 5,358,000 motop-can^ 
55 million tons of steel, and about three pairs of boots per h ead 
of the population. The capacity of the plant, in the last es- 
ample, Has three times that quantity.^ Other production was 
proportionate. The home demand was obviously no Inng ey 
even approximately adequate. The success of operatioiis cm 
this scale depended on the continuance of purchasing power in 
the outside world. At the same time, the tradition of a nation 
till recently self-supporting, with huge domestic resources and 
an exalted standard of wages, led the United States to exclude, 
hy high tariffs, the goods which the world could offer in ex- 
change. In these circumstances how had the illusiott fd 
prosperity been so far maintained? The answer has been given 
H-ith characteristic lucidity by Mr Walter Lippmann. 

In 1928, the last full year of prosperity, he says, 

we sold about 850 millioQ dollars more goods abroad than we 
bought. We also had coming to us that year about 200 mlUiou on 
the \vzi debts, and about 600 millions net return on our forc^ 
investments. How did our foreign consumers and debtors get those 
1,650 milli ons to pay us? They got 660 millions &om die tourists. 
ThcN' got 220 millions from immigrants here who sent money 
home. . , . ^Vhe^e did they get the rest? They got it out of the 
gyo milli ons which we loaned to them that year,* 

This illusory source of payment was already drying up. At 
this time the whole American population was engaged in a wild 
org>' of speculation. The money formerly invested in foreign 
countries was diverted into a new channd. More, the high rate 
attainable, through the demand for money to gamble wiA, 
drew funds bom Europe, where they were needed, to A meri ca, 
where they were not. This in itself had a deleterious effect on 
the industry of the outside world. As loans were no loiiger 
available, the debts of Europe had to be i^d in gold, whi^ 
flowing to a country which had no use for it, was to all intents 
and purposes returning to the mine. WTicn gold is scarce, 
prices faU, for a litdc gold is worth much in goodsi prices fcH 
kccordingly, even before the American slump came, rcdudiig 
purchasing power and the capacity of debtors to pay, 

> See address on ‘Unenqjioymcn* in the U.S.A-" hy H, B. BuUcr, 

JmUrprwisiiem, /Sff/-#- D***<» ^ * Vnwnn, 193^ p- ^ 
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In October 1929 the inevitable collapse began. In one day 
the value of shares on the New York Stock Exchange broke 
five billion dollar. There was a temporary recover) , follow ed 
in November by another precipitous falL The stunned specu- 
lators were out of action, l e n di ng entirely ceased, and all avail- 
able fimds were recalled. As a result the world slipped with a 
crash &om the shoulders of the Atlas who had been sustaining it 

SUuaiion in Gemua^ 

During the easy years of the Dawes Plan, on which the 
Young Committee had based their estimates, American money 
had been making a kind of circular tour — to Germany, fi’om 
Germany to the claimants of reparation, and from these back 
again to the United States in the form of war-debt pa^mients. 
It is significant that, in the years 1927 and 1928, Germany had 
borrowed fiom abroad five times the amount payable in 
reparation. A glance at the budgets of the Reich for the years 
in question shows indeed an expansion in revenue, but this had 
been accompanied by a more than equivalent growth in ex- 
penditute, which had left a substantial deficit in CN^ery year 
except the first The accumulated deficit, when the crash came, 
amounted to over 1,200 million Reichsmarks. This situation, 
hitherto masked by the precarious expedient of short-term 
borrowing, could no longer be dealt with by this simple but 
dai^;erous method. It was faced with heroic determination by 
Dr Bruning, when he took office as Chancellor in 1930, but it 
was too late, and the stem measures which he was forced to 
adopt only contributed to his ultimate downfall 

The Fmlure of the Austrian Credit’Anstalt 

The earliest repennission of the crisis in Europe did not 
however, occur in Germany. On ii May 1931, it was dis- 
rovered that the Austrian Credit-Anstalt, a private but highly 
unportot Viennese concern, which had become an integral 
part of the financial structure of the world, was threatened with 
^Ivmcy. Credit was widely shaken, and before the end of 
May there an alarming withdrawal of foreign fimds from 

Ger^y, where a sense of political insecurity added to the 
suspiaons attaching to the economic situation. During the first 
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week in June the alarm was increased on the one b_ 
Communist riots in the Ruhr, and on the other by the signature 
of an emergency de^ imposing drastic cuts and increases in 
Ration. By the middle of the month withdrawals of fineign 
^ds from Germany had reached the total of one mflliard 
Reichsmarks, The Austrian situation had meanwhile suffered 
through the resigMtion of the Cabinet and the failure of 
negotiations in Paris for financial support — ^probably due to an 
attempt to exert political pressure in relation to the proposal 
for a customs union with Germany (see p. 342). On 16 June 
the advance of 150 million schillings by the Bank of KnglanH 
to the Austrian National Bank temporarily saved the situation 
in this quarter. But by this time the world-wide nature of 
the crisis was becoming manifest. At this juncture President 
Hoover came forward as the deus ex machhui with his proposal, 
published on 20 June, for a moratorium of one year on all 
inler-govemmental debts. 


The Hoover Moralorum 


The efficacy of this move on the part of the American 
President depended on its immediate adoption. Most countries, 
indeed, were ready to accept the proposal, but France de- 
murred, and France, owing to the volume of the short*term 
credits held by her citizens in foreign financial centres, occu- 


pied a commanding strategic position. Though her Directions 
were met by 6 July, on which date Mr Hoover announced the 
acceptance of the moratorium by all important creditor 
Powers, the run upon Germany had meanwhile continued with 
increasingly disastrous effects. On the very day of the announce- 
ment, 100 million marks of foreign exchange were drawn firom 
the Reichsbank, and on the following day that institution drew 


disposable reserve. On 13 July the Reichsbank 
lability to give further support to private banks in 
i on the same day the Darmstadter und National- 
the three great joint-stock banks in Germany, 
)rs. Next day the Government declared a two 
nev bank holidav for aU the banks in Germany 


cxccot the Reichsbank. 
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The London Conference 

On 20 July influentially composed conference met in 
London to examine the financial crisis in Germany. This, 
however, broke down through the intransigence of France, who 
■ncittpH upon unacceptable political as well as financial guaran- 
tees as the terms on which she was prepared to afford the 
assistance required. As London was by this time hors de combat, 
and New York was imwilling to imdertake firesh risks un- 
accompanied, the French were masters of the situation, and the 
Conference accordingly proved abortive. All that was achie\'cd 
was a recommendation to the central banks and private 
financial houses to adopt palliative measures which they had 
already to some extent undertaken on their own initiative. 
On 19 August, following upon the publication of the report 
of the International Bankers’ Committee at Basle (the Layton- 
Wiggin Report), a Standstill Agreement was initialled by the 
representatives of the bankers, providing for a six months’ 
prolongation of all banking credits in Germany, expressed in 
terms of foreign currencies, which were thereby ‘frozen’. 

The Crisis in Great Britain 

In England, meanwhile, the publication of the Macmillan 
Report on Finance and Industry, on 13 July, had been im- 
mediately followed by a serious withdrawal of gold to France 
and Belgium. During the week ending 25 July bar gold to the 
value of £21 million was withdrawn, naainly to France. On 
31 July the Report of the May Committee on National Ex- 
pei^ture was published, forecasting a budget deficit of nearly 
5^120 milhon. The run continued, with increased momentum. 
On 1 August it was announced that the Bank of France and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York had each placed at the 
disposal of the Bank of England a credit for ^25 million, but 
so serious was the drain that 80 per cent of this large credit was 
exhausted withiq four'weeks. On 12 August the members of 
the Cabinet were recalled fix)m their holida^-s to grapple with 
the sit^tion, but, imder pressure from the Trades Union 
Council, a number of Ministers refused to face the adoption of 
Ae noesary economies. On 23 August the King returned 
from Balmoral, and on the following day the formation of a 
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National Government from membcn of all three political 

parties was begun. ^ 

On 9 September a Bill was introduced in Parliament to effect 
economies estimated at £yo million, and on the following day 
Snowden int^uced a supplementary budget making pro- 
vision for balancing that of the coming as well as the current 
year. These drastic expedients 

their purpose, but on the 151 

mutiny among some of the lower naval ratings at Invcrgoidon, 
who were discontented with the proposed reductions of pay. 
This was misconstrued abroad into a revolutionary move- 
ment of serious importance, and the confidence which the new 
Government had begun to re-establish was destroyed at a 
stroke. On 21 September Great Britain, to the consternation 
of the world, had been forced off the gold standard. 

On 6 October Parliament was dissolved and a memorable 
general election took place, which established in an emphatic 
way the fundamental common sense of the British electorate. 
On the one side, that of the Labour ‘rump’, the very existence 
of the crisis was questioned, and the events described were 
dismissed as a ‘bankers’ ramp’; the necessity of the economics 
proposed was consequently challenged, and the party candi- 
dates were in a position to make most of the usual promises to 
the electorate. On the other side, there was no programme, 
and there could be no prombes. There were grim references to 
the necessity for sacrifice as the only prelude to safety. In the 
result, the National Government, to the embarrassment of some 
of its candidates, was victorious even in constituencies hitherto 
regarded as the impregnable stronghold of Socialism, and its 
opponents w^ere practically annihilated. In the new House of 
Commons the supporters of the Government numbered 554, 
while the Labour party returned with only 52 survivors. 

The impression on the outside world was immediate and 
far-reaching. Great Britain regained her prestige, and the 
value of her now unprotected pound hardly declined Wow 
70 per cent of its previous gold- value. It soon became evident, 
indeed, that it was to the interest of other Powers to follow the 
British example and the fortunes of sterling by abandoning the 
gold standard; in the meanwhile the slight depredation acted 
as a useful export bonus. A step, the wisdom of which was 


might have successfully au:hieved 
h the news was published of a 
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challenged by most of the orthodox economists, and which led 
evaitually to the secession of many of the Liberal members 
from tte support of the Government, v-as the abandonment of 
tibc traditional free-trade policy of the country*. It may be 
doubted, however, whether Great Britain could any longer 
afford to remain ^ one free market in a world of uni versal 
tariffi, and in any event the restriction of imports was a tem- 
porary necessity. The policy adopted was further justified by 
its supporters as providing a bargaining weapon by w hich the 
worst evils of economic nationalism could be combated, and 
as a bads of trade agreements, both inter-impenal and with 
foreign countries, out of which a trustworthy raft could be 
constructed in the surrounding deluge. 

The policy of the National Government w^as certainly 
justified by results. Balanced budgets, trade improvement, and 
a great and steady reduction in the figures of unemplo^Tncnt 

its progress. The return of confidence in the financial 
stability of the country was exemplified by the success of 
conversion operations on an unprecedented scale. 


The Lausamu Coi^erence 

As a consequence of the crisis, the German Government 
announced, in Nov'ember 1931, that the future transfer of 
reparation annuities would endanger the economic life of the 
country- A special committee was accordingly con\-ened b\- the 
Bank of International Settlements to advise on the siniation. 
The advisory committee, which met at Basle on 7 December, 
reported, towards the end of the month, that the transfer of the 


conditional annuity for the year beginning in July 1932 would 
oot be possible. 

The rqxirt concluded by emphasizing the nccessit\' for an 
adjustment of all inter-govemmental debts. In consequence 
of this report a conference was arranged, which met at 
I ^i Bannc in June 1932. The date originally proposed had 
bcai January, but delay was occasioned by negotiations 
between Great Britain and France, who had strongly divergent 
views <m the question of Reparation. The United Sutes 
was jmcluded from association with the Conference or the 
prdiminary discussions, siiK::e Congress in December had 
passed a resolution diat ‘it was against the policy' of Congress 
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that any of the indebtedness of foreign countries to the United 
State should be in any m a nne r cancelled or reduced*. Great 
Britain propc^ed a six months* moratorium, to be followed by 
a conference in the autumn, by which time it was hoped 
the American view mi^t have been modified. The iHoposal 
was unacceptable to France because she thought it meant the 
end of Reparation, and to Germany because she thought it did 
not Discussions, however, continued, and whai the Confer- 
ence met in June a basis of settlement was arrived at. Repara- 
tions were abolished, subject to the delivery by Germany to the 
Bank for International Settlements of 5 per cent redeemable 
bonds vnth i per cent sinking fund to the amount of RM. 3,000 
milhon or 5® m i lli on. The Bank had authority to negotiate 
any of these bonds by public issues at a price not lower than 
90 per cent three years after the date of the agreement, though 
it was never anticipated that these bonds would be issued in 
full. But a contemporary agreement signed by the creditor 
Powers on 2 July made ratification dependent upon a satis- 
factory settlement between them and their creditors, Lc. with 
the United States. The questions o( Reparations and War- 
debts were thus once more inextricably linked together, but, so 
far as the former was concerned, the possibility of its resuscita- 
tion was generally regarded as negligible. 

War-Debt Jiegotiatums 

The centre of interest was now shifted to the United States. 
« _ 

The upshot of the conversations held between President Hoo\’er 
and M. Laval, the French Prime Minister, in October 1931, had 
been a joint commuidqui which contained the following passage; 

In so far as intcr-govcmmental obligations are concerned we 
recognize that prior to the expiration of the Hoover year of post- 
ponement, some agreement regarding them may be necessary <»yer- 
ing the peritxi of business depression, as to the terms and coitions 
of which the two Governments make all reservations. Tht miliatiM 
ut this nuUUr should be taken at an early daU by the European Foams 
pnnapally concerned within the framework of the agreements existing 

prior lo i July 193*- 

This statement it was natural to construe, firstly “ 
admission that tlie relationship between War^ebts a^ Re- 
oarauon was now recognized in America, and secondly as a 
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direct invitation to Europe to take the steps which in fact were 
taken at Lausanne. Events were, however, to prove that the 
gulf between what was seen to be economically desirable by 
instructed opinion and \Wiat was politically feasible in a 
democratically govehied country like the United States was 
far from being tedged. A particular difficulty arose from the 
fact that the question had become critical on the eve of the 
American presidential elections, which fell due in November 
1932. There was a tadt understanding, indeed, on the Euro- 
pean side, that the issue ought not to be raised until the election 
had taken fdace. In the American campaign, howe\'er, both 
parties were pledged to oppose cancellation of the debts, and 
both candidates expressed apprehensions of a united European 
front in the matter. 

Instructed opinion, in the United States as elsewhere, was 

convinced that complete cancellation would be in the interest 

of America as well as the rest of the world. ^ Since payment 

in gold was an expedient which could not be pursued much 

further, and payment in goods and services had been blocked, 

it followed that a payment of war-debts to America would be 

reflected in a diminution of her exports. The loss sustained in 

the United States through the worid-depression was immcnselv 

greater than the full amount receivable in respect of war-debts. 

Since 1928—9 the States had lost about 700 million pounds' 

worth of exports, as compared with a debt of 5£;40 to £^o million 

payable to her by the world as a whole. At the same time, it 

was difficult to get a poor fanner of the Middle West, hard 

pressed by his creditors, to appreciate the argument that there 

%vas any ad\'antage in forgiving a debt to the foreigner which 

must in that case be discharged by the American tax-payer, 

and the arguments necessary to persuade him were considered 

too dangerous to be used by politicians dependent upon his 
vote, ^ 

Immediately after the presidential elections, Notes were 
almost simultaneously presented by the British and French 
Oovemments, asking for a suspension of payment of the instal- 
ments due m December, pending discussion of the wliolc 
question. The comcidcnce in date between the two appeals 
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produced a rather unfortunate impression of the united front 
which had been feared, and the answers returned were un- 
favourable. This called forth, on i December, a British st 2 te 
ment of the whole case for remission which is regarded in many 
quarters as unanswerable, and which should be studied in 
detail by all who are really interested in the subject.^ The 
American Government, however, was unmoved, and refused 
to consent to the postponement of the instalments due either 
from France or Great Britain. In these circumstances, the 
British Government paid the whole instalment in gold, widi the 
pro\aso that they intended to treat it as a capital payment in 
any final settlement, but the proposal of the French Govern- 
ment to pursue a similar course was defeated in the Chamber, 
and France accordingly defaulted on this payment. In order 
not to reopen or disturb the Lausanne agreement. Great 
Britain did not make any demand for payment from her own 
debtors. 


Further negotiations were for the moment somewhat im- 
peded by the practical interregnum which intervened before 
Mr Roosevelt’s assumption of office, in March I933» ^ 
President By January, however, it had been tacitly agreed 
between him and Mr Hoover that the President-Elect should 
assume the requisite measure of controL An e x c h an g e of ideas, 
particularly desirable in view of the forthcoming World 
Economic Conference, was thereby rendered possible. Mr 
Neville Chamberlain, however, made it clear that Great Brit^ 
was only prepared to discuss revision of war-debts on condition 
that the settlement must be final and that the Reparation 
question must not be reopened. America, on her part, made 
her attendance at the forthcoming Economic Confere^ con- 
ditional on the exclusion of the war-debt probl^ from its 
a^da. The question therefore remained unsettled, and the 

Soblem of the next instalment, due on 15 June ^933. ^ 
by a token payment of 10 milUon dollars m sdver. Six of ^ 
remaining debtors made no payment, an^e only a>un^ 

SS^n to the December instalment. But in June 1934 

d™ United States ruled out token payments as a means 

1 Gmd. 4310 oi 1932* 
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of avoiding default. Faced with the alternative of a full pay - 
ment, which they described as a policy heading straight for 
calamity, the British Government, from this time forward, 

paid nothing* 


The World Economic Conference 

The World Monetary and Economic Conference, which met 
in London on 12 June 1933, was the fulfilment of a project 
suggested at Lausanne, and it was consequently ver\ difficult 
to dissociate it from the one question on which the completion 
of the labours of the former Ck)nference depended. As a matter 
of fact, war-debts were mentioned by Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
in his opening address, and were referred to as an essential 
preliminary problem by various other delegates. But this, while 
it excited some irritation in America, had no important elfcct 
upon the fortunes of the Conference. The pivot upon which the 
whole prospect of a successful issue to the Conference turned 


was the question of currency stabilization. The importance of 
this issue had been emphasized by the new American President 
himself as recently as 16 May, when he had stated that ‘the 
Conference must establish order in place of the present chaos 
by a* stabilization of currencies^ and when the United States 


delegation sailed for England this was the policy to which they 
were nominally committed. It was also the one important 
point which united the otherwise divergent \'iews of the gold 
standard countries and the rest. The event proved that the 
work of ^ depended upon the satisfactory settlement of this 
primary issue. As the hopes of polidcal reconstruction centred 
upon Versailles were dashed in 1920, so those w hich hung upon 
the Economic Conference in London were upset in 1033, bv 
a sudden reve^al of policy on the part of the United States. 

The economic blizzard w'hich had blown its first gusts on the 
New York Stock Exchange in the autumn of 1929 had thence- 
forward grown swifdy to the devastadng force of a tornado. 
On 4 March 1933, when President Roosevelt was sworn in, the 
whole national ba^ng system appeared to have collapsed, and 
nearly fifteen million wage-earners were unemployed. On the 

million dollars in gold were withdrawn from 
die I^cral Reserve BanL The first step taken by the new 
President was to proclaim a four days’ bank holiday, the next to 

B.I.A. 
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ask Congress for wide emergency powers which the psuue* 
stricken Americans were only too ready to grant to a 
who was calmly and confidendy prepared to take contioL On 
19 April the United States abandoned the gold standard* 

The immediate effect in the rise of dollar prices su^est^ to 
the Administration a temptation which revolutionized all the 
views previously held on the advantages of early stabilization. 
The decline of the dollar was now regarded as an essential in- 
gredient in recovery. On 22 June the United Sutes delegation 
announced at the Conference that ‘the American Government 
at Washington finds that measures of temporary stabilization 
now would be untimely*. On 30 Jime a formula was found by 
the five nations of the gold bloc together with Great Kitain 
and the United States, which was designed to restate a belief in 
the speedy establishment of stability in a generally acceptable 
form. On Monday 3 July a message was received firom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vigorously repudiating it This message reafiy 
killed the Conference, which rambled on in an atmosphere of 
increasing unreality till 27 July and then adjourned with 
practically nothing of its great task accomplished. It was one 
of the major disappointments of post-w^ar history. The now 
habitual oscillation of the United States between interference 
and isolation had once more played a decisively destructive 
part 


The New Deal 

It is impossible, in the limited space available, to accord 
more than superficial consideration to the measures promoted 
by President Roosevelt and his administration with a view to 
American recovery. It might indeed be urged that the Blue 
Eagle, the N.R.A., and other much-canvassed associations of 
initials, belong rather to the internal history of the Unitrf 
Sutes than to that of international affairs. The lesson enforced, 
however, by the story of the crisis is that in economic mattm, 
even more than in poUtical, the whole world b mevitably 
affected by the fate and action of any important Power, and 
particularly by that of the United Stetes. The a^ 

extent of American recovery, and the m«^ f * 

promote it, faU, therefore, within the 

It must be recognized at the outset that the ai 
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American President was not simply that of economic recovery. 
The steps he took had at least a threefold objective: relief, 
recovery, and reform. The conditions under which industry 
had developed in the United States were responsible for a deep- 
seated belirf, firstly, that the man who was out of a job deser\ cd 
his fate, and secondly, that no impassable gulf debarred the 
able and ambitious workman from promotion to the ranks of 
the employers. In conformity with the first of these beliefs, no 
machinery had been constructed for mitigating the sufferings 
of the imemployed, while the second had delayed the organiza- 
tion of labour, and left the United States far behind other 
industrialized countries in the province of social reform. 
America was now confiunted with a vast and hungry army of 
those who, through no fault of their own, were unable to earn 
their daily bread, and this constituted a pressing problem 
which it was far beyond the capacity of private charity or local 
organization to solve. The questions of labour organization and 
up-to-date social amelioration were, indeed, of a less pressing 
character, but the unprecedented power which the catastrophe 
had placed in the hands of the new President, and the desp>eratc 
submissivencss of the population to an>-thing which might be 
done, gave him a perhaps irretrievable opportunity of dealing 
with these overdue reforms. We must therefore be chary of 
criticism if the steps taken in pursuit of the goals of relief and 

reform did not in all respects facilitate the task of economic 
recovery. 

Some further inconsistency can be explained by the fact that 
great haste was essential. The President may be compared to 
a man who, having no time for a deliberate aim, chooses a shot- 
gun rather than a rifle for his weapon, in the hope that one or 
more of a heavy charge of pellets may take effect, in a snap- 
shot which a single bullet would probably miss. He cmpIo\ ed 
a number of expedients simultaneously, and, no doubt, cannot 
have expected that all would be equally successful. Unfor- 
tunatdy, however, some of these expedients were not only 
mconsment, but mutually destructive. The American policy 
may ther«fere be described, in the language of a not unsy m- 
paj^tic observer, as ‘a welter of economic experiment’.^ 

The New Deal’, considered as an instrument of recovery, 

• TJf Remd TaiU, March 1934, p. 270. 
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may be di\'ided under the three heads of industrial, agricul- 
tural, and financial policy. In the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (N.I.R.A.), which dealt with the first head, the collateral 
aims of relief and reform were also prominenL It was inteiKlod 
to absorb into productive industry a large proportion of the 
imemployed, ^nd attempted, by the inauguration of *codcs* 
embodying fair conditions of labour, to mitigate such evils as 
the extensive employment of children, and to give its Uessing 
to the principle of collective bargaining between employer and 
employed. In these parts of its task it was relatively successful, 
though so sudden an increase in the power of organized labour 
was perhaps hardly conducive to that industrial peace upon 
w hich prosperity depends. In regard to the purely economic 
aspects of the Act, it is difficult to be certain how much of 
such success as it achieved was due to the prescription, and 
how much to the admirable bedside manner of the physi- 


cian. The infectious courage and confidence of Mr Roosevelt 
undoubtedly produced, in the early stages, a psycholc^cal 
effect on the patient w'hich was of incalculable value. TTicrc 
w as a quasi-war-time eagerness to sport the ‘Blue Eagle’ — the 
emblem of adoption of N.LR.A- principles. In the hope 
its leader had engendered, the stunned economic life of America 
e\inced at least temporary signs of renewed vitahty. A country 
blessed with the monetary wealth, natural resources, and 
political security of the United States possesses a constitutkm 
w hich not e\ en the most poisonous medidne can permanently 
impair; its eventual recovery was certain in any event, and the 
depression was considerably intensified by a loss of se^con- 
fidence, for wWch the President’s temperament was a suffi^t 
remedv. The soundness of the economic prmaplcs involved is 
more problematical. The basic idea was the curr^t behef that 
the road to prosperity lay in the increase of puichasmg-power 
through higher wages. But in an industry whose rescues wot 
depleted by the recent depression, hi^ w^ partied^ 

incre^^ number of doUars in the pay-cnvdop& ^rco^ 
the population of the United States, 

x... hv the increased rates of pay m the codes. lUe 
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feature of N.I.R.A. which specially appealed to the employers 
was exemption from the provisions of the anti-trust lava's which 
were held responsible for the evils of competitive price-cutting 
from which they had hitherto suffered. But, reliev ed from these, 
prices might again be expected to rise at a faster rate than any 
increase in purchasing-power could be organized. In order 
that enhanced wages may operate as a stimulus to industry-, it 
would seem desirable that prices should remain stable, but 
volume of production increase: this, though it mav' have been 
the intention, was hardly the effect of the measures adopted. 
The ultimate economic consequences of X.I.R.A. remain, how- 
ev^er, a mere matter of speculation, for in May 1935 the Act \\as 
ruled unconstitutional by a decision of the Supreme Court. 

The same fate was to befall, in January 1936, the Adminiitra- 
tion’s parallel effort on behalf of the farming community. The 
purpose of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (A.A.A.) was, 
more definitely but more defcnsibly, to raise prices — those of 
agricultural products, which had fallen to a ruinous level. This 
effect was brought about by restricting production, farmers 
being induced to plough-in part of their crops and othcrv\isc 
reduce output, in return for compensation financed from taxes 
levied on those who first processed the raw material — spinnen, 
millers, &c, — the burden ultimately falling, or being designed 
to fall, on the consumer. This attempt to counteract the un- 
profitable bounty of nature was confiiDnted with a number c f 
unforeseen diffictiltics, but did, on the whole, produce the result 
contemplated, though the gain to the farmer was largclv 

neutralized by the increased price of everything w hich he had 
to buy. 

The short shrifl given to this experiment by the Supreme 
Ck)urt precludes any^thang like a final pronouncement on its 
effectiveness. The obstruction to his plans by judicial decision 
led the President after his triumphant re-election in November 
193610 ask Congress for power to appoint additional judges to 
the Cc^ to supplement such of its members as elected to con- 
tinue in office after reaching the age of 70. "Since six of the 
exBting nine judges were over this age-limit, the practical effect 
of the proposal wovdd be to empower the President to pack the 
court with a majority of his political sympathizers. 

Rather incongruously included in the A-A^ was a provision 
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- tiic i^rcsiaeni octensive powers q( rnnn^t^rm 

lir financial and monetary sphere that^ 

iwhcy of hfc Roosevelt displayed its most conspicuous incon- 
stencies. His first acts mdicated an intention to tread the h^ 
and n^ow path of economy, retrenchment, and a balanced 
budget. He cut the salaries of Congressmen and federal 
employees, and had the unexampled courage to apply the 
process to the bonuses of war veterans. His treatment of the 
banks also contributed to the same end, the re-establishment 
of confidence in the financial soundness of the coimtry. But his 
economies were almost simultaneously neutralized by the extra* 
\ agance, however unavoidable, of his relief expenditure, and 
as early as April 1933, when he voluntarily departed from the 
gold standard, he set his feet on the alternative road of inflation. 
The depreciation of the dollar was not, however, aimed at 
securing an advantage in external trade, but was intended as 
a contribution to the efibrt to raise the internal price-level. In 
October 1933 the President tried to hasten the inflationary 
process by the purchase of gold at artificially high prices, and 
in January of the following year he imposed an arbitrary 
devaluation upon the dollar, to about 59 per cent of its former 
value. 

This aspect of American policy produced a disappointing 
internal result, while inflicting severe damage upon other 
nations. As Sir Arthur Salter has pointed out,^ Air Roosevelt 
was, for his intended purpose of internal price-raising, *using 
an instrument geared the wrong way; a great (and unintended) 
external effect was required to secure a lesser effect of the kind 
intended’. Even worse in this respect was the Silver Purchase 
Act of May 1934, which, to gratify certain important political 
interests in the U.S.A., subjected the silver of the world to the 
same drain which had previously affected its gold, in order to 
establish a i : 3 ratio between the two metals in the monetary 
stocks of the United States. The effect of this by-path of 
American policy was peculiarly disastrous to China, a country 
whose currency was based on silver. Her monetary reserves 
were depicted, and her currency violently appreciated in the 
foreign exchange market, with the most deleterious effects on 
her external trade. In fact, as a result of this policy, against 

> PoliHcal QpmUry, October 1937, p. 4^ 
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which she had vainly protested, China was faced with economic 
difficulties which aroused the gravest concern among other 
Powers to whom her stability was of importance, and was finally 
forced to abandon the silver standard, in November 1935- 
Since the utterances and actions of American statesmen 
throughout the whole inter-war period testify to their interest 
in a Pacific balance of power, to which the expansionist aims 
of Japan were a formidable threat, a policy which thus tended 
to weaken China’s capacity for effective resistance appears to 
have been extremely short-sighted. 


The End of the Gold Bloc 

Though the project of stabilization had been killed, at the 
World Economic Conference, by the attitude of the United 
States, the adoption of some measures conducive to that end 
remained essential to any permanent international recovery. 
The example of Great Britain in severing the pound from gold 
was rapidly followed by a number of other countries, whose 
commercial and financid interests were linked with hers. Some 
European nations, however, moved by lively recollections of the 
difficulty of controlling devaluation, and of the distress occa- 
sioned when the bottom dropped out of a currency, made great 
efforts to cling to their gold parities,^ The leader in this policy 
was France, since the value of the franc had fallen catastrophic- 
aUy in the earlier post-war years. Her principal associates were 
Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, and Switzerland. Italy, 
though ostensibly a member of the group, actually controlled 
the value of her lira by methods analogous to those of German)'. 
Poland remained on the gold standard until April 1936, when 
^hange restrictions were imposed. Czechoslovakia devalued 
hCT currency by 16 per cent in 1934, but Belgium was the first 
fiffiy qualified member of the gold bloc to abandon the struggle 
wh^ she reduced the value of the belga in March 193. ’ 

The disadvantages of maintaining gold parities were soon 
made apparent after 193,. While the indices of industrial pro- 
ducrion in the sterhng bloc countries showed consistent improve- 
ment, there was a marked deterioration in the figures of the 
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group which adhered to gold. Unemployiiient increased u> a 
serious extent, the tourist traffic started to abandon Switzerland, 
and the competiti\’e handicap of relativdy over-valued cur- 
rencies made itself increasingly felt in international trade. When 
a ‘Popular Front* Government of the lo 

power in France, under M. Blum in die early summer of 1936, 
its programme of social reform portended a further nseinoosb 
injurious to external trade, while the nervousness of 
stimulated by widespread industrial disputes, started a fish 
drain on the monetan* resources rf die country. The advocates 
of devaluation grew increasingly vocal, and it was convincii^;ly 
pC'inted out by a leading economist, M. Charles Rist, diaf; 


TTipam fhAt die e 
by controls and 


to 



The maintenance of the fianc at any cost 
French economv is bound more and more 

4 

hibitions at the time when it needs to find 
re-establish contact with the group of great J 
which are the only pro^ieroifs ones today. 

It was ne\'ertheless difficult for hL Blum to adopt a policy 
of devaluation. It was on an anti-de\*aluation programme that 
he had come to power, and he had to consider the effect on the 
rfTzhrr vote and the hostility' his Communist suppoiteis, vdio 
saw in the step the robbery of the working-class, throng the 
consequent rise in the cost of living. Moirovcr, if France acted 
alone, she had no security against a further depredation of 
competitive currencies, or against an uncontrolled fall in the 
\^ue of the franc beyond the point intended, occasioned by 
loss of confidence. Some guarantee of a more gen^ sulriliza- 
tion was essential, and this could be obtained tfaioo^ 
international agreement, especially with Great Britain ami the 
United States. The difficulty was met on 26 September 1936, 
when, as the result of discussion, a joint smernent was puUis^ 
bv the Go\xmmcnts of France, Great Britain, and the United 

States. Expressing as their object the restoiatkm of peace ^ 

order in international relations, they proposed the 

ment of a lasting equilibrium between their coixe^ whiA 

the^ pledged themselves individually to avoid disturbu^. Ite 

involved the readjustment of the French cun^, which 

France simultaneously devalued by between ^ and 

The three parries declared their intentinn of coUaboratmg to 
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n^aintain stabUity as far as possible; exchange 

funds were set up in each country with that object. They 

further asserted the importance of ‘action b^g 

delay to relax progressively the present system of quotas 

exchLge controls with a view to their abohuon , and msated 

the co-operation of other nations.^ 

Though the co-operation requested was not ivilhngly ac- 
corded, this demarche resulted almost immediately m ^e whole 
of the former gold bloc falling into line. Probably the feature 
of this example of international collaboration which was of Ae 
most permanent importance was that it represented a powerlui 
combination directed against that poUcy of ‘autarky or seil- 
suffidency, of which the totalitarian dictatorships, and parucu- 
larly Germany, were the prindpal exponents. 


Effects of the Economic Crisis 

In order to enable the reader to ^asp the full historical 
importance of the matters dealt with in this chapter, we may 
conclude with a brief summary of the political repercuOTOiB 
of the crisis. Most important of all was the part which it 
played in bringing about the sudden conversion of Germany 
to National Sodalism, UntU it came, the political strength of 
Herr Hider and his party had remained negligible. But the 
Nazis had always opposed the settlement worked out in the 
Young Plan; they had represented its burdens as beyond the 
capacity of their coimtry to bear; now they seemed to be proved 
ri^t. Germany had been exhorted, under the Stresemann 
regime, to persevere in the policy of fulfilment as a stage to- 
wards the prosperity which would follow the reconciliation of 
the nations. They followed this advice, and found themselves 
and the world plunged in an imprecedented state of adversity'. 
This, they thought, is not the way. The effect of the crisis w as, 
moreover, to place almost insurmountable difficulties in the 
path of constitutional government Bruning had to face all the 
unpopularity which drastic economies entail. He found himself 
unable to dischai^e his tasks in the face of parliamentary and 
popular opposition. He was driven to govern without the 


^ A further devdopment of thb policy is the main recommendation of the report 
prepared fay the Belgian statesman, M. van at the request of the French 

and Britidi Govenmient^ vdiidi was published in January 193^ 
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Reic^tag, by means of emergency decrees, thus prepaiinf die 
^ ay for dicutorslup. Setting out to defend the of 

War, he was forced by the pressure of events to 

s ate Its sseakn^. Everywhere, indeed, the exigencies of the 

atuanon com^Ued a degree of State control more compatible 

^ ith dictatorship th^ democracy. Everywhere, too, th^ was 

a saure yia pad behind national firontiers, with aU the friction 

which the exclusion of the trade of neighbours, looking desper- 

ately for markets, entails. It turned the efforts of every nation 

towards its own mdependent salvation. And on the top of all 

this w as the dangCT of internal disturbance to which hard 

nec^arily give rise. This was not an atmosphere ^vourable 
lo the peace of the world. 


At a later sta^ the expedients, such as exchange controls 
and the conclusion of local trading arrangements, which had 
been reluctantly adopted in many countries, were turned in 
Germany, by the ingenuity of Dr Schacht, into a deliberate 
instrument of political control. By offering the only willing 
market to most of the countries of south-eastern Europe, 
exporting less in return, blocking the resultant credits, and 
offering in exchange for the debt such Ger man manufactures, 
and especially ar m aments, as it suited his purpose to supply, 
he tended to bring thb part of the Continent into a position 
not only of economic but of political dependence on Germany. 
The same expedients of exchange control and State^^lirected 
trading also served to promote the policy of sdf^uflSciency 
which the Nazis adopted, less, as it seems, to promote economic 
recovery than to render it possible for the coimtry to confront 
the prospect of war. 


Outside Germany, the part of Europe where the economic 


depression exerted its. most important political influence was 
France. The capacity of France to play a strong and decisive 
part in the destinies of the Continent was adversely affected by 
the domestic disturbances and the instability of governments 
w hich the task of raising revenue, under these unfavourable 
circumstances, entailed. Her difficulties still persisted, in spite 
of the collaboration of Great Britain and the United States under 


the arrangement of September 1936. Her people have a pr^ 
found disinclination to make personal sacrifices for economic 
recovery: ministerial crises continued, capital still tended to 
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leave the country, and the firanc had to be again de\'alued at 
the end of March 1938. But the deleterious effects of the depres- 
sion upon prospects of peace were not confined to Europe, but 
may be traced throughout the entire world. For example, the 
economic crisis, in its earlier phases in 1930, produced an 
immediate epidemic of revolutions in South America. Among 
the countries affected were Peru and Bolivia, both of which 
experienced a sudden change of government. In both cases the 
new administration was before long engaged in hostilities with a 
ndghbouring country. In the Leticia dispute (see pp. 2 1 1-13), 
while the original disturbance was not the work of the Peruvian 
Government, yet violent dissatisfaction with the agreement 
arrived at by its predecessor was not only an important factor 
in the case, but was definitely the reason for the ofiicial support 
and sympathy which the filibusters subsequently received and 
which magnified an irresponsible incident into a war. In 
Bolivia, though the recrudescence of the Chaco dispute with 
Par^uay preceded the revolution, the rapid deterioration in 

the relations and behaviour of the two countries seems to date 
fiom this event 


Even more clearly, it was the economic crisis which was 
responsible for the disastrous events which were destined to 
ensue in the Far East Here we touch upon a development 
possibly more responsible for the collapse of world peace than 
even the troubled situation of Europe — the conversion of J apan 
and her people to a policy of militarism. There can be no 
doubt ^t the motive here was economic, having regard to 
die decisive control exercised by the highly concentrated power 
of “big business’ upon the Japanese political parties. The two 
largest conc^, Mitsui and Mitsubisi, which between them 
%vcre responsible for more than half of the export trade of the 
county, completely dominated the Japanese Parliament But, 
apart fiom this, the desperate necessity for economic expansion 
m order to feed the large and growing population of the country 
suffiaendy eylains why, when the methods of peaceful com- 
petition failed, a more sinister alternative should be adopted. 

remorseless turning of the economic screw in the 
lor^-draw-out course of the world depression, the Japanese pconle 

poIiCf of commeiaal eipanion to the polity of military cooqueM 
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. . They despaired of continiii:^ the attempt to win their national 
livelihood in the economic field, in which ‘intelligent management* 
seemed doomed to frustration by inhuman forces beyond human 
control; and in this mood they returned to the primitive, crude 
expedient of attempting to hack out a livelihood with the sword, 
simply because the sword, however rough and clumsy a tool it 
might be, was at least a tool wMcfa the human hand seemed capable 
of grasping and wielding for the possible attainment of human ends.* 

In these words of Mr Toynbee’s there is summed up not 
only the situation of Japan, but the world-wide influence of the 
economic depression as a threat to peace. Other clouds were 
rising, but this alone was sufficient to cast a shadow upon men’s 
faith and hope in peace and a durable civilization. 

Finally, we have to appreciate the difficulties created by ffie 
interplay of economic and political developments. Pbliricai 
fears hamp>er that economic co-operation which is e^mtM fiw 
recovery, and the restoration of that confidence which is the 
necessary prelude to it. The prosperity due to rearma^t 
veiled the persistence of the underlymg depression. 
other side, preoccupation with economic difficulties tended to 
distract the minds of statesmen from the political dangers 

which threatened, and isolated nation from ^tion m a ^ 
highly prejudicial to that combined effort m which lay the best 

hope of security. 

i Stirz^ of Ajars, I93*> P- 4®3- 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 

Growth of Pan-Arab StnltmaU 

IN increased conscio^^sness of independent strength and 
f\ impatience of European control have been the common 
JL a. features displayed by the countries of the NIiddIc East 
in recent years. These were exemplified by the repeated though 
finidcss claims advanced by Persia, fiom 1927 onwards, to the 
sovereignty over Bahrein, and by the more successful efforts 
made both by the Iraqi and Persian Governments to rexise the 
rights of foreign oil interests to their own advantage in 1931 
and 1932-3 respeedvely. Though the Anglo-Pcrsian oil dispute 
is not a matter of sufficient importance to warrant further 
mendon in the present work, it was sufficiendy serious at the 
time to necessitate a reference to Geneva. Of more permanent 
importance, however, was the growing sendment of solidarity 
and will to complete independence which characterized the 
Arab world. The Western ideals of nadonalism seem desdned 
to provide a more important rall)ing-point in the Middle E^t 
than is its common adherence to the creed of Islam. Though 
a strong effort at consolidadon on the latter basis was made 
by the convocadon of the Islamic Congress at Jerusalem in 
December 1931, this body has since shown httle sign of renewed 
activity, and indeed the sectarian dilferenccs existing in the 
Middle East tend materially to lessen the strength of Muslim 
reUgion as a unifying force, though perhaps these sectarian 
differences are being reduced by the growing sense of racial 
co mmu nity. On the other hand, a sense of racial community 
between the various disisions of the Arab world has tended to 
increase, as was exemplified in the Covenant formulated by 
the Arab delegates to the Jerusalem Ckmgress at an independent 
meeting of their number on 13 December. This proclaimed the 
Arab lands to be an indivisible whole, and laid down that 
complete and unified independence was the goal to which all 
^b efforts were to be directed. Arab solidarity was further 
demonstrated in the active interest taken and the mediatorial 
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efforts exerted by the rulers of the three neighbouring Arab 
territories on the occasion of the disturbances in Palcsdne in 
1936 (see p. 303), A posable focus for the Pan-Arab movement 
was to be found in the powerful kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
under a ruler described by a competent observer as ‘the greatest 
Arab since the Prophet’,^ During the ]>eTiod now under con- 
sideration Ibn Saud went far to justify this extravagant-sound- 
ing encomium by the remarkabk statesmanship n^iich he dis- 
played in his relations with his neighbonis, as well as by the 
vigour with which he repressed "both rebellion and w t t wn al 


Progress of Sau£ Arabia 


The first danger with which Ibn Saud had to deal was tbat 
of internal insurrection. In 1932 a revolt of Asiri tribesmen 
occurred, at the instigation of the Idrisi Sayyid. This was 
quelled by February of the following year, when the Saudi 
forces occupied Sabya, and the Idrisi was compelled to flee to 
the Yemen. Hardly had this revolt been suppressed ^en an 
incursion occurred finom the north, headed by an exiled subject, 
Ibn Rifada, who had been taking refuge in Trangordan. The 
complicity of the Emir Abdullah in this episode has been, not 


unreasonably, suspected. This rebellion was crushed even more 
promptly than its predecessor, the leader was killed, and fais 
followers practically annihilated, Ibn Saud had, however, 
immediatelv to turn his attention to a more formidable an- 

4 

tagonisL There had for some time been uneasy relations 
between Saudi Arabia and the contiguous territory oi the 
Yemen, with which the ruler of the former had hitherto dealt 
in a remarkably accommodating fashion. Incursions by tte 
Imam of the Yemen into the Aden Protectorate, which neces- 
sitated the interference of British aircraft in 1928, had pre- 
riously led to strained relations on the southern frontier, but in 
February 1934 this tension was relieved by the conclusion of an 
Anglo-Ycmcni Treaty, and, freed from this prcoccupatioii, tbc 
Imam proceeded to acts of aggression against the tenitory 

his Arabian nci^bour. In feet, these operations had begun m 

the previous year, but it was not until February 1934 
attempts to settle the trouble by n^otiation finally tnoke dovm. 

» Ousttia a CL Lewii, /■liiirfiwd P- 5^ 
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The war that followed was short and decisive. In April the 
Imam was suing for peace, and in May a treaty was signed 
which, from its mild and conciliatory terms, appears to merit 
its oflScial title — ‘A Treaty of Islamic Friendship and Arab 
Brotherhood’- 

Having thus effectively disposed of his enemies, at any rate 
for the time being, Ibn Saud set himself the task of concentrat- 
ing the prevalent sense of Arab community upon the powerful 
nucleus which he had created. This policy w'af inaugurated in 
January 1936, by the conclusion of a trade and transit agree- 
ment with Bahrein, which w'as immediately followed by a Stale 
visit to Kuweit, with the object of bringing to an end, in a con- 
ciliatory spirit, an economic conflict between this territory’ and 
his own, which had previously strained the friendly relations of 
the two regions. Having thus laid a promising foundation for 
the extension of his influence to the shore of the Persian Gulf, he 
immediately followed up his success by negotiations with Iraq, 
which resulted, in April 1936, in the conclusion of a treaty of 
‘Arab brotherhood and alliance’, which w'as left open to the 
adherence of any other independent Arab State, Of this oppor- 
tunity the Imam of the Yemen availed himself in the follow ing 
year. Meantime, on 7 May 1936, a treaty of friendship was 
concluded with Egypt. 

Ibn Saud had thus made considerable progress towards the 
achievement of hb ambition to become the controller and 
rallying-point of pan-Arab sentiment. The only obstacles to 
complete success in this direction were the religious difference's 
which distinguish the Wahhabis from the rest of the Arab world, 
and, more directly, the rivalry and suspicion of the Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordan. Abdullah had naturally not for- 
gotten the ejection of his family from the Hijaz in 1925 (p 134}, 
and could hardly be expected voluntarily to accommodate hirri- 
self to Ibn Saud’s ambitions. Relations between the two States 

were, howyer, considerably improved by the conclusion of a 
treaty of friendship in 1933- 

^ To Great Britain it is certainly advantageous that so dom- 
inant a position in the Arab world should be in the hands of a 
^er » well-dispc^ to her as Ibn Saud. Having regard to the 
fact ^t his dominions flank the main routes between Briuin 
and the East both by sea and air, it is essential that they should 
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be in friendly hands, and Ex>t o^xised to a competitive fi wy 
influence. Such foreign influences hardly be m a 

region in which no other has important interests, *** r *i^ 

with the object of creating trouble i)T Great Britam, 
intimate relations culti-vated by Italy, from 1926, with the 
Imam of the Yemen, though possibly innoceiit in their incep* 
tion, bore a distinctly suspicious rJiararter in 1937, lAen Ac 
Italo-Yemeni treaty was renewed, and the Imam 
with a quantity of armaments of differ ent tinrh . Still 
ob\iously hostile was the stream of anti-British p 
which Itah', about the same time, discharged in Aralnc from her 
broadcasting station at Bari. An attempt to regulate die situa- 
tion in the Middle East %ras made in the Ang^Itahan Agree- 
ment of 1938, Annexes 3 and 4 (see p. 457). By this agr eem e nt , 
both parties were pledged not to acquire ‘a privileged position 
of a political character* in Saudi Arabia or the Yemen, and 
they declared it their common interest that no other Power 
should seek to do so. They promised not to intcrs’cnc in any 
internal conflict in this region, and to refrain from propaganda 
injurious to each other. Ha\*i^ regard to the unequal 
degree of l^dmatc interest which Great Britain and Italy had 
in this region, the former might be conskkied to have amcakd 
more tHan she obtained; the agreement was, however, calcu- 
lated to promote our interests so long as it was faithfully 

observed. 


Tfu EgjfiM Trt^ 

The deadlock in which negotiations for an Angto-Egypdan 
irearv were left after May 1930 (see Chapter XIV) 
unsolved for sev eral years, and this state of things nn^ haw 
conunued indefinitely but for an apparatly 
cumstance, the Italo-Abyssinian war of 1935-6. ^^gyP^ 
c% es, the situation in which their country wa s placed 
adoption of a policy of sanctions against the a^rcssOT renA^ 

oppo™^ t- 

nf Anelo-Egvptian relations. The popular symp^ fijr the 
\b>ss^an nation IHt throughout Egypt led her, 

aanger^ attack by Italy. Thew arcumstaiico threw a new 
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light on the real advantages to be enjoyed through the con- 
tinuance of British military protection. On the other hand, 
the use which Great Britain now proceeded to make of the 
rights which she had reserved under the declaration of February' 
1922, for the security of British imperial communications and 
the defence of Egypt (cf. pp. 137 and 236), opened a prospect 
for Egypt of becoming an Anglo-Italian battle-field, and 
accentuated the sense of grievance which the Egyptians had 
continously entertained against the British military occupation 
of their country. Such measures as the strengthening of the 
British forces in Egypt and the removal of the Mediterranean 
fleet to Alexandria, while they were less unwelcome than they 
would normally have been, were at the same time difficult to 
reconcile with the notion of Egyptian independent sovereignty. 
From the Eg^^ptian standpoint, therefore, the occasion was 
favourable for placing the relations of the tw'o countries upon 
a footing more satisfactory to both of them. 

British official circles, however, were at first inclined to take 
an opposite view. The serious preoccupations of the Cabinet 
in other directions rendered the time, in their eyes, manifestly 
inopportune for diverting their attention to a matter of second- 
ary importance, especially since the rights which England 
enjoyed under the existing arrangement gave her a free hand 
to cope with the main situation. They were inclined to resent, 
indeed, what they regarded as an attempt to exploit British 
difficulties for the advantage of Egyptian nationalism, at a time 
when they were engaged in championing the principles of the 
Covenant and of world order. But the expression of this point of 
view had the immediate effect of producing a united front of all 
parties in Egypt, which unanimoiisly favoured and called insist- 
ently for the prompt negotiation of an AngloEgyptian treaty. 
Since one of the principal obstacles to such a step had been the 
difficulty of findmg a party fully representative of Eg>Ttian 

which to negotiate, this development w as 
really favourable; at the same time, agitation for a readjust- 
ment of the relations between the two countries was stirred to 

Ir^ depths by an episode, to explain which it is necessary to 
reto m outline to the domestic situation in Egypt 

Stripped of numerous complications which arc irrelevant to 
the matters under consideration, the position was that Egypt 
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Nessim Pasha, and on 5 December Sir Samuel Hoarc returned 
to the subject with the praiseworthy intention of allaying 
the storm by further explanations. Having dealt, however, 
with the British attitude to the constitutional question, he 
approached the no less burning topic of the proposed Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. As to this he remarked: 

His Majesty’s Government have no intention of letting the matter 
drift, but it is obviously impossible for them, in the midst of the pre- 
occupations cai^d by the war in Abyssinia, simultaneously to 
engage in negotiations on a matter of such importance. 

Tl^, which to English ears sounded as a reasonable and con- 
ciliatory request for patience, was taken in Egypt as a crowning 
i^tance of British procrastination in a matter to which the 
^yssmian crisis had given a peculiar relevance and urgency. 
There was an immediate revival of disturbance, and a further 
romohdation of the united front of Egyptian political parties. 
Wi^n a we^ of the speech, pressure had become so intense 
that N«sim Pasha announced his resignation in consequence 
^ the British attitude to the Egyptian constitutional question. 
He vm at once informed that the British Government had no 
intention of dictating to Egypt the form of its Ckmstitution. 
N^im was Aus induced to revoke his decision, and to procure 

^ re-establishing the Constitution of 

ml r • ^ presented to the British 

High Gomi^sioner from the leaders of the United Front 

urging the d^irability of immediately reopening negotiations 
^rt delay necessitated by the crisis over the Hoare-Llal pro 

into .he negotiaUo™ whSt; slti 

^had declared to be obviously impossible’ in the previous 

otSi^r <=““■'« resigned, wilh the 

» *al T 'r “ eovemmenfuf il, par 

traporary .rois ensued, which was relieved “r'thTvoIh bvihe 

formatmu of a neutal Ministry under AU Pasha M° 
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the appointment of an Egyptian delegation for the ugotia* 
tioni, drawTi firom all parties under the chairmansbip of die 
W afd leader, Nahhas Pasha. Afurther difficulty was created by 
the fact that the British Government insis ted on reopeiung 
the militar)' questions on which agreement had been reached 
in 1930. a course which seemed necessary owing to the 
change in the strategic situation occasioned by the Italian 
acu\ides in Afiica, Conversations, however, began in Egypt 
on 2 March. The negotiations were interrupted on 28 April 
bv the death of King Fuad, and in May by the Egyptian elcc- 
tioDij tvhich resulted, as anticipated, in a triumph for the Wafd. 
The militarj' issue gave rise at &st to certain difficulties, wiiich 
necessitated a \’isit by the High Commissioner, Sir &Gles 
Lampson, to London in Jimc, but in the end a soludon was 
reached which gave to the British forces the right to remain in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria for a period of eight years, 
and secured to them, and to the Air Force in particular, ade- 
quate freedom of movement for training, and in case of war or 
‘apprehended international emergency*. The point in con- 
nexion with the Sudan which had proved an obstacle to agree- 
ment in 1930 (see p. 236) was met by a provision that Egyptian 
immi^don into the Sudan should be unrestricted except for 
reaso^is of pubUc order or health. The principal difficulties 
ha\in<r been thus satisfactorily removed, an agreed draft was 
initialed on 24 July, and the Treaty, which constituted an 
.\nglo-Eg>T)tian alliance, was signed in London on 26 AugusL 

The FrancoSjrvat Treaties 

The CTant of independent sovereignty to Iraq, and its 
admission to the League of Nations in October * 93 ^^ 

mand«« m Syria and the Ubanon, arhere 

were to say the least, as fitted for autonomy “ were the 

The matter was, however, complicated by the po 

l'“ytr„rLaX,“o:Sh^°the :£.,de of the tenfh. 
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fate which had befallen the unprotected Ass^Tian minority in 

Iraq in 1932 (sec p. 234), made it difficult for the French to 

conclude an arrangement satisfactory to Nationalist aspiraiiono 

In 1933. however, negotiations took place for the conclu i .n 

of a Franco-Syrian treaty on the Anglo-Iraqi model, but the 

instrument when drafted raised such a storm among the 

Nationalist leaders in Damascus and in the Ssrian chamber 

that the latter had to be suspended situ die, and this attempt at 

bringing the mandato^ sUtus to an end was temporarily 

abandoned. The Nationalists, howescr, grew increa ingly 

impatient, and in the first two months of 1936 this impatience 

manifested itself in extremely serious disturbances. Under thi s 

pressure, the problem was tackled afresh, and towards the end 

of March a Syri^ delegation arrived in Paris, charged with the 
task of negotiating a treaty, 

which at first was slow, was accelerated by the 
accession to power of hL Leon Blum which followed on the 
French gen^ elections of 26 April-3 May, and on 9 Sep- 
t^ber 1936 a treaty was finally signed. Uke the Antrlo-Iraqi 
^ on which it was closely modelled, this instrument 
created ^ alhance, and was to come into force on the admis- 
ston^S^ma to membership of the League, which was to be 
samrrf withm three years of its ratification. France was to have 
the n^t to maintain troops on Syrian soU for a further fixe 

signature of the treaty, and 
^ntc^ts of ffic mnorities in the Jebel ed Druse and Laiakia 

^ provision that the troops in question 

Ws ffiere should be locaUy recruited units under French con- 
St- ““tonnes were to continue to enjoy a sp^ci d 

U.„Ugh «,vcrig„,y oij .h. rh,;J 
^ tpaosfcrred 60m U« mindau,, «, u.e Syrian Gover,^ 

m™ ‘Tif' concluded witl, the Lebanon on . a 

No™^ ,536, which diffemi mainly in the^bince rf 

For the ^ hquidation of the mandate it waj 
topiovtdefcr the canying on of inch pubUc iciviccs. 

“on over both mandauTT^^ ^ 

11 was left to negonanon between 
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the two newly emancipated countries to reach a scttlcnicnt OB 
this question, which France bound herself to accept. 

Tlu Status of AUxandretta 

\Vithin the area sovereignty over which was thus transferred 
to Syria there existed another minority community which was 
in the fortunate position that its rights were of concern to an 
important external Power — ^Turkey. The Sanjak of Alcx- 
andretta, comprising a territory of considerable strategic and 
commercial imp>ortance, with an exceptionally fine harbour, 
was inhabited by a population which was mainly Turkish* 
speaking, and which contained a large, if not as the Turks 
maintained a preponderant, Turkish element, amounting, on 
a conservativ’e estimate, to 40 per cent Prior to the conclusion 
of the Franco-S>Tian treaty the Sanjak had enjoyed a special 
regime, by virtue of the Franklin-Bouillon Agreement of 1921 
(see p. 120) as confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne. Under 
this it enjoyed a large measure of financial autonomy, as well 
as linguistic and cultural freedom. On the conclusion of the 
Franco-S^Tian treaty, Turkey w'as not satisfied that the engage- 
ments of France in respect of Alexandrctta, which were now to 
be transferred to Syria, would be adequately safeguarded under 
the new' arrangement. The Turks contended that the Sanjak 
was not an integral part of Syria, and should have been given 
an independent status, with a direct and separate treaty with 
France. Such a solution France regarded as ultra vires, and the 
difference between the two points of view threatened at one 
time to endanger the relations of France and Turkey. It was 
agreed, how ever, to refer the matter to the League of Nations, 
and, after the situation had been studied on the spot by thr^ 
neutral obser\ers, negotiations were resumed at Geneva m 
January' 1937. ^Vith the help of Mr Eden’s good offices and 
those of Mr Sandler of Sweden, a settlement was cvmtually 
reached on the 27th. Under this arrangement the Sanjak was 
to be a separate political entity with a sUtutc and fundamental 
law of its own, enjoying full internal autonomy: but it to 
remain in a customs and monetary union with Syria, ^ its 
foreign relations were to be under the control of the Syrian 
Government Turkish was to be the prmapal offiaai langu^ 
and the territorial integrity of the Sanjak was to be guaranteed 
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by France and Turkey in a separate treaty. The conclusion of 
this agreement, though disappointing to Syria, was at first 
regarded with satisfaction by France and Turkey. In Decem- 
ber, however, the Turkish Government formulated certain 
objections and reservations to the electoral law drawn up for 
the Sanjak. In subsequent discussions at Geneva agreement 
appeared to have been reached, and the first elections wc-c 
fixed for July 1938. But in May the Turks started a deter- 
mined effort to obtain control of the local assembly, and the 
political feeling aroused by the electoral campaign resulted in 
very serious rioting, while the efforts of the French to restore 
order were met from Angora with accusations of breach of 
faith and of dissemination of anti-Turkish propaganda. Early 
in Jime, after the proclamation of martial law by the Syrian 
High Commissioner, relations between France and Turkey 
became seriously strained, but as the result of convcrsatiims 
which then took place, the situation was cleared, on 4 July, by 
the initialing of a Franco-Turkish Treaty. The League Com- 
mission, whose status Turkey had refused to recognize, vsas 
withdrawn, and the elections postponed. On the understanding 
that Turkey made no territorial claims in the area, France 
agreed to apply the new status on the basis of the preponderance 
of the Turkish element. Two thousand five hundred 1 urkidi 
troops were admitted to the Sanjak, to maintain order in co- 
operation with an equal French force and 1,000 trocjps raised 
locally. By the Treaty, France and Turkey agreed on a policy 
of mutual consultation, and pledged themselves to refrain from 
assisting any State guilty of aggression against either of them. 
They further agreed not to enter into any political or economic 
combination directed against the other party. The conclusion 
of the agreement was viewed with alarm by the Armeni.m 
population, and gravely dissatisfied the Syrian .\rabs. It was 
also criticized for ignoring or superseding the authority of the 

A ^ ^ ^ major issue of Franco- 

Turkish relations. 


Palestine 

In the years immediately following the disturbances of 1020 
V.“ P- 230), though there was a temporary cessation of violent 
disorder m Palestine, there was no alleviation of the undcrl> ing 
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cauies of the discontent which animated the Arab Nationalists. 
Indeed, the course of events tended, in a variety of vrays, to 
increase the fears and resentments of the non-Jewish section of 
the population. The imderlying assumption of the mandate 
was the possibility' of creating a ‘Palestinian* national sentiment, 
inspired by which Arabs and Jevis could settle down together 
to an era of co-operative self-government, which would remove 
the necessity for British tutelage. M this assumption appeared 
increasingly untenable, the Balfour Declaration and the Jewish 
National Home were view'ed by the Arabs as the one insuper- 
able obstacle to the attainment of that independence on wUch 
their aspirations had continuously been fixed. At the same time, 
all around them, their kinsmen and co-religionists w^cre secur- 
ing, or rapidly and hopefully approaching, a status of independ- 
ence from which Palestine remained debarred. Mr Churchill, 
as early as 1922, had admitted on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment that the people of Palestine were unquestionably no less 
advanced than their neighbours in Iraq and S\Tia: it wras the 
redemption of the pledge to the Zionists which alone neces- 
sitated the continuation of mandatory control, finom which 
other peoples, no better qualified for self-government, were 
already, or were soon to be, emancipated. 

Yet his claim to indej>endence was asserted by the Palestinian 
Arab not merely on the ground of an inherent right of self- 
determination, but on that of an explicit pledge- Thou^ it is 
true, as stated on p. 1 33, that the Arab Rev^olt against the Turics 
in 1916 was launched without waiting for the conclusion of a 
treatv, it was begun in reliance upon British promises, embodied 
in a correspondence between Hussein and Sir Henry Macmahon, 
and particularly in a letter written by the latter on 24 OctobCT 
015. In this document the independence of the Arabs witto 
the territorial limits proposed by the Sherif of Mecca— which 
indisputably included Palestine— was recognized by Great 
Britain with the exclusion of ‘the districts of Mersina and 
Aiexandretta and the portions of Syria lying to the west of the 
di:=tricts of Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo*, and any 
parti of the territory included in which Great Britain not 
free to act w ithout detriment to the interests of Fr^cc. Thou^ 
Mr Churchill, as Secretary’ of Sutc for the Colom«, cratendrf 
in 1922 that the first of these reservations excluded from the 
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pledge the whole of Palestine west of the Jordan, it seems diffi- 
cult to reconcile such an interpreution with the facu ot geo- 
graphy, and it is not surprising that it has never been accepted 
by the other party to the transaction.* It is true that at the 
Peace Conference the polio,' of the Balfour Dcclaratic n was 
accepted by the Emir Feisal, in conformity' with an a'arceriient 
conduded in January 1919 with the Zionist oreranization. 1 his 
agreement was, however^ relied on by the Arabs as a n 

of Fcisal’s locus standi in the matter, and it was accompanied by 
a reser\"ation, making its obscr\'ancc conditional cn n> • changes 
being made in the claims which he submitted to the Pcaec 
Conference. After his expulsion fix>m Damascus see p. 120 , 
‘the Feisal-Wciznianp Agreement could not operate: the c n- 
dition attached to it had not been fulfilled'.* The ‘Macmahon 
Pledge’ continued therefore to figure prominentiy in die Arab 
argument, and the sense of gricv'ancc was unappeased. 

Yet, though the continuance of the mandate w as resented as 
a barrier to independence, there was for a considerable time 
no serious fear on the side of the Arabs that they miciu l>e 
sivampcd in the tide of Jewish immigration. Restricted 1>\ 
the Government to the economic absorptive capacity of the 
country, the annual flow did not in the earlier years constitute 
a threat to the overwhelming numerical preponderance of the 
indigenous population. The economic success of the Zionist 
experiment was, moreover, for some time in doubt, and there 
was a temporary depression during the years iqzG-B, character- 
ized by reduced imm i g ration and a flow of disappointed emi- 
grants which went far to balance it. In 1928 there were si^ns 
of a return to prosperity, but from that year until 1032 the 
annual recorded influx only once slightly exceeded 5,ox) 
With Ae coming of the wxjrld economic depression, howe%Tr! 
^ a time when the Jewish capital invested in the NaUunal 
Home was steadily growing, the situation w-as transformed. In 
1932 the figure for authorized immigration made a leap to 
5»500 in excess of the previous year, and with the 
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development of the anti-Semitic policy of Nazi Germany and 
her imitators from 1933 the pressure on Palestine assumed really 
formidable proportions. In 1935 there was an official figure of 
no less than 61,854 Jewsh immigrants, while during this period 
the numbers of those who effected a surreptitious entry into the 
country was disconcertingly large. A new situation had, more- 
over, arisen where the restraint of limited absorptive capacity 
was no longer available. With the growth of industrialism, and 
a need for new building, the excuse could no longer be put for- 
ward that so large an influx could not be accommodated with 
employment The Arabs were faced with the prospect of an 
actual Jewish majority within a calculable period, and began 
not unnaturally to share the anxieties long before expressed by 
a former inhabitant of their country in a similar predicament: 
‘Now shall this company lick up all that are round about us, as 
the ox licketh up the grass of the field.’* As the Report of the 
Palestine Royal Commission puts it (p. 86): ‘With almost 
mathematical precision, the betterment of the economic situa- 
tion meant the deterioration of the political situa^n. 

In November 1935 the Arab parties presented the High Con^ 
missioner, Sir -Arthur Wauchope, with demands for the «ta^ 
lishment of democratic government, the proffibition of ffic 
transfer of Arab lands to Jews, and the immediate cessaUo^ 
pending a further inquiry into the true abso^tive capacit^f 
die countrv', of Jewish immigration. In reply to ffie l^t mo 
points the High Commissioner proposed an ordu^ce for 

bidding the sak of land unless the o^^er Z 

leaders a definite Tnpmbers of whom 

of five official and elveT^’ Of ffi«= 
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it its quietus. The Jewish press was imprudently exultant, 
claiming the result as great Jewish victory’. This interpreta- 
tion gave an unwarranted impression of Zionist bias which 
confined suspicions of the dominant influence of Je\NT>^ in 
Britain which the Arabs already entertained. At the same time, 
the progress of events in the Abyssinian w'ar conveyed an 
impression, energetically fostered by Italian propaganda, of 
waning British prestige and power. The success which was 
being simultaneously achieved by Nationalist agitation in 
Egypt and Syria (see p. 296) further affected the minds of the 
Palestinian Arabs, and this combination of adverse circum- 
stances produced a state of unrest which culminated in April 
19^. The disturbances which broke out at this time, beginning 
with isolated murders and progressing to the proclamation 
of a general strike, rapidly assumed the proportions of a 
guerrilla war. Large reinforcements were hurried to Palestine, 


emergency powers were conferred upon military officers, and 
these measures sufficiently controlled the disorder to induce the 
Arab Higher Committee to accept the mediatory advice prof- 
fered in October by the rulers of Iraq, Transjordan, and Saudi 
Arabia. By the beginning of November, peace had been 
suffidently restored to enable the dispatch of a Ro> al Com- 
mission to investigate the problem. 


After hearing the representatives of both sides, the Com- 
mission, on its return to England, published a report (sec 
footnote, p. 301, above) in July 1937. In this document the 
Commissioners, despairing of any ultimate success through the 
maintenance of the original mandate, proposed a scheme of 
partition, which, it was hoped, might give sufficient satisfaction 
to ffie Nationalist aspirations of both the parties concerned. 
A Jewish Sute should be constituted, consisting roughly of 
norths Pd«tine as far south as Megiddo, together .uth the 
mantime plam to a point about ten miles south of Rehos ot 
wA the exception of a comdor connecting with the sea at 
Jalla an enclave designed to include the ‘Holv Places’— 

^^em and Bethlehem-which the Commis;ioners felt 

^e should also be covered by this reduced mL^e X 
remamder of Palestine should be fused with Transjordan into 
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a single Arab State, and the whole scheme cemented by treaties 
of alliance bet\N'een the mandatary, Transjordan, the Pales- 
tinian *\rab5, and the Zionist Organization. The mandatory 
Power would support claims for admission to the League <rf 
Nations on behalf of the new Jewish and Arab States. 

This proposal did not originate with the Royal Commission, 
a solution on similar lines having been suggested by Mr Amery 
in the House of Commons, and by others interested in the prob- 
lem elie\vhere. Such a ‘judgement of Solomon’, however, wise 
and ine\itable though it may have been, could not be expected 
to escape criticism. The Jews w'ere condemned by it to a 
Zionism which excluded Zion — the ‘Holy Hill’ of Jerusalem — 
and some of the most important creations of their indusdial 
enterprise, such as the hydro-electric power statidn on the 
Jordan ard the potash plant on the Dead Sea. They also 
objected to the maintenance of a British mandate indefimtely 
over Haifa and other towns in Galilee, and to the narrowness 
of the area allotted to them in the coastal plain. The Arabs 
complained of severance from their compatrioU in Galilee, and 
from direct access to Mediterranean ports. Neither side was 
prepared to accept the plan without important modifications. 
Thou^rh the Emir of Transjordan advocated careful considera- 
tion of the proposal, the Iraq Government lodged a prot^ 
aeainit it with the League of Nations. Debates in the British 
Parliament revealed an unexpected degree of opposition- At 
the Zionist Congress, held at Zurich in August 1937, opimon 
arply didded, one section of opinion supporting the 
L., w.v^t^lc of partition though rejecting the details of the sebrae, 
w bile another was more uncompromising. A resolution, how- 
ever was finally adopted which favoured further negotiation 
The Permanent Mandates Commission of the Leape^ while 

recognizing 

pariition, considered that a prolongadon of the 
datorv tutelage was essential. In the conclusion of m 

ato niion of the Jews to the benefits which they owed to G^t 
Britain, and of the .-^rabs to the origin of their emanapadon 

from Turkish controL 
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reprisals, continued to disturb Palestine during 1938. In 
reporting to the Permanent Mandates Commission on 9 
Sir John Shuckburgh described the situation of the mandatory 
Power as involving ‘incessant war against terrorism, lawless- 
ness, and intimidation’. It was found necessary' to begin the 
erection of a barbed wire barrier along the frontier, known as 
‘Tegart’s wall’, from*Sir Charles Tegart, who recommended 
this expedient in his capacity as adwer to the Palestine Govern- 
ment on the question of terrorism. A technical commission, 
charged to ascertain facts and consider in detail the practical 
possibilities of a scheme of partition, arrived in Palestine from 
London on 27 April, and continued its inquiries until .\ugust, 
though greeted without enthusiasm by the Jews and w ith sullen 
hostility by the Arabs. 

A final settlement of the Palestine question seemed c.'i^ential 
if the growing solidarity of the Arab world was not to bcccune 
a force actively hostile to Great Britain, in an area of great 
importance to her imperial communications. While the rulers 
of Arabia, Transjordan, and Iraq wxre naturally well-disposed 
to England, the policy of the Balfour Declaration, and its 
effect in delating or denying the emancipation of Palestine 
from foreign control, excited the united and implacable hos- 
tility of the whole Arab world. It was, of course, essential that 
faith should be kept with the Jew’s, but, unless an acceptable 
solution could be quickly reached, the prospect for the future 
was far firom reassuring. 



XIX 


THE FAR RAST 

The Question of Extra-tenitoriality 

W ITH the formation of a Government which had at 

least superficial claims to speak for the whole of 

the problem of extra-territoriality naturally 

acquired a new urgency and importance. As early as pecember 
1926 a British memorandum had expressed willingne^ to 
negotiate on this and kindred questions as soon as a Chinee 
Go\ ernment existed with which such negotiation was ptK^le. 
Before the end of 1928 five European countrie had agt^ to 
rehnquish extra-territoriahty as soon as the prinapal Treaty 
Powers were prepared to do so. Thus encouraged, the Nation^ 
Government of China reopened the question in a Note at^- 
dressed to the United States, Great Bnt^, and other^^ut 
found that these were not yet prepared for an 

from Tanuaix- 1930, but in fact the existing situatton contoued 
recoded! ^ding of lurd.» -egooado^ 

—0 'ft i-to 

I matter within the of British ^ 

Municipal Council, and was Britain was aU- 

in pracuce, however the con- 

important- In Shanghm, sin ^^j-^Hnguished South Afiican 
ducted by Mr Justice Fee j^junicipal Council, 

judge of British ongin^ ^ e ^ and July i 93 >- 

\\ hilc It considered that me the report main- 

m anything like an immediate 
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adoption of the policy were overwhelming, and that it was 
•inevitable that a long transition period should still inter\^ene' 
before the requisite conditions could be fulfilled. In another 
passage this period was represented to be one of ‘not years, but 
decades*. 

In the meantime, it was becoming increasingly clear that the 
foundations of such unity as had appeared to exist in China were 
breaking up, and that a period of political chaos — the duration 
of which it was impossible to forecast — lay ahead. This diffi- 
culty was to some extent recognized even by the Chinese 
negotiators. But a National Convention was due to meet on 
5 May 1931, and, as a bid for domestic support, on the pre- 
vious day a new mandate w'as issued from Nanking, announcing 
the break-down of the negotiations which had been in progress 
with Great Britain, and the completion of regulations to put in 
force the provisions of 1929, abolishing extra-territorial privi- 
leges, as fiom I January 1932. 

Negotiations nevertheless continued, and the statements as 
to their process made fiom time to time by Mr Henderson, the 
British Foreign Secretary, created an impression that a treaty 
was on the point of being negotiated. In view of the opinions 
expressed in the Feetham report, considerable anxiety was felt 
in many quarters, and this was increased in the course of the 
summer by the fate of a young Englishman named Thorbum, 
who had been arrested by Chinese soldiers in June, and had, as 
subsequendy transpired, been shot by their commander. ^ In 
these circumstances, considerable relief was felt when the opera- 
tion of the second mandate was further postponed, at the close 
rfthc year, and the negotiations with Great Britain allowed to 
lapse, as a consequence of the international situation brought 
about by the action of Japan, which will be the main subject 
for consideration in this chapter. 

Recurrence of Anarc!^ 

Indeed, before this date, it had become increasingly evident 
t^t the unification of China, which seemed to be approaching 
by toe end of 1930, was neither complete nor durable The 

of centuries led the Chinese peoples, as the Lytton 
Report points out (p. 17), ‘to think in terms of family and 

* He had himsdf ihot * Ounoe gendanae. 
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locality, rather than in terms of the nation, except in periods 
of acute tension between their ovm country and foreign Powers’. 

In many parts of the coimtry Communism was still in die 
ascendant. Communist Governments, with their own laws and 
armv, continued to exist in Kiangsi and Fukien. In the central 
executive itself there was a fundamental cleavage of opinion 
bemeen those who wished to prolong ‘the period of tutelage’, 
prescribed by Sun Yat-sen, and those who were anxious to cur- 
tail it, less from any real belief in democracy than from a desire 
to check the existing power of the pohticians in the interests of 
the militar\' leaders. In February 1931 the protagonist of &e 
former point of view, Hu Han-min, Chairman of the Legislative 
Yuan, was arrested and interned by Chiang Kai-sh^ who 
carried his point in the constitution adopted by the Natioi^ 
Convention in the ensuing May. But the split led to a defimte 
secession in the south, where a rival government was once 
set up in Canton. Efforts to deal effectively with the Communists 
were simultaneously interrupted by a military rebellion in ^ 
north, while banditry, flood, and famine added their contribu- 
tions to the relapse into anarchy with which the country was 
threatened. At this juncture, the process of disintegration was 
checked, and the nation once more umted, by acuto 
with a foreign Power, the necessary factor suggested b>' the 

oassaee from the Lytton Report cited above. 


Economic }feeds of 
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by the restrictive immigration policy of the principal countri« 
to which an outflow might otherwise be directed, while 

genuinely felt, is sentimental rather than practical. 

The normal course of the Japanese export trade has had 
two main directions: her raw silk has gone to the United States, 
and her staple manufactures, chiefly cotton textiles, to Asia, 
especially China* The financial crash in America, which began 
in the autumn of 1929, had of course disastrous effects upon the 
disposal of such a luxuiy^ product as silk. The Chinese trade of 
Japan has, on the other hand, been repeatedly interfered with 
by the application of boycotts of ever-increasing severity, as 
well as being naturally affected by the anarchic conditions of 
the countT)'. The economic interdependence between China 
and Japan which Nature would seem to have prescribed has 
thus b^n thwarted by political causes. 

A temporary alleviation was provided by the depreciation 
of the yen, which helped Japan to invade new markets by cutting 
prices to a level with which no other coimtry could hope to 
compete, but it is obvious that methods of this kind are only a 
temporary expedient, which is bound to be met by defensi\’c 
restriclions in the countries principally aflfected. It is important, 
however, for the world to realize that the successful competition 
of Japan is not merely the result of low wages and a depreciated 
exchwge. The efficiency of her workmen and of tlie leaders of 
her industry, the control of which is peculiarly centralized, 
must also be taken into account, nor must the low wages current 
in Japan be confused with a low standard of living. Yet the fact 
remains that the effort to provide for an increasing population 
by a normal process of expansion of foreign trade appeared to 

Japan, by the year 1931, to be faced with almost inevitable 
fiulure. 


Manchuria^ the Historical Background 

In these circumstances it was natural for Japan to attach 
increasing importance to the maintenance and extension of the 
spe^ control which she had acquired in the large, fertile 
region of Manchuria. As *the meeting ground of the conflicting 
n^ and policies’^ of three nations, Russia, China, and Japan^l 
this teixitory was first an object of contention ou political and 

» League of Nations, LytUm C663. M.320, 193a, p. 13, 
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strategic grounds. The first stage was in 1895, when, as the 
res^t of a success^ war, a treaty was signed between Japan 
and China, recognizing the independence of Korea and cediiw 
to Japan Port Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula. Pressure 
from Russia, France, and Germany compelled Japan to 
relinquish these spoils of victory. In Russia occupied Port 

-Arthur, and in 1901 acquired an effective control o£ Man- 
churia, ^vith power to construct and administer a raOway fiom 
Pon Arthur to Harbin, connecting wth the Trans-Siberian 
line. It is usual to assume that this dc\'elopment would have 
ended in the incorporation of Manchuria and also Korea in the 
Russian Empire, but this was prevented by the Russo-Japanese 
W ar of 1904-5 and the Treaty of Portsmouth, by the terms of 
which Japan acquired the Russian leasehold rights in the 
Liaotung Peninsula and the South Manchurian Railway as far 
north as Changchun, together with the right to maintain a 
militaiy' guard of fifteen soldiers to ct'cry kilometre, or an 
aggregate force of 1 5,000 men. During the Sino-Japanese Con- 
ference held at Peking in December 1905, the C^ese Govern- 
ment promised, though not in any formal document,* not to 
construct any main line ^in the neighbourhood of and parallel to* 
the South Manchurian Railway, or any branch line which might 
be prejudicial to its interests. In 1910 Japan annexed Korea. 

The next stage was reached in 1915, when Japan confionted 
Cliina with the famous *Twenty-one Demands’, which bear 
upon this question inasmuch as by a treaty consequent upcm 
them the Japanese possession of the leased territory and of die 
railway was extended to ninety-nine years, and the rig^t was 
conceded to Japanese subjects, which included, in the JapaiKse 
view, Koreans, to lease land in South Manchuria, and to travel, 
reside, and conduct business there. The validity of this treaty 
has been continuously disputed by the Chinese, but in the 
partial liquidation of the Twenty-one Demands which was 
cflected at the AVashington Conference (see pp. 63-5) diese 
rights w'erc ne\"cr abandoned by the Japanese. 

Japaneu Inimsts in Mandatna 

The strategic importance of Manchuria to Japan, bodi firom 
a defensive and offensive standpoint, is inherent in its shaatkm. 

» League of Natkxu. IjOam RtparU 0663 * M-Sao, 193a, p. 44- 
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Though the Kuomintang, in the later stages of its progress, had 
turned against its former Russian adv-isers, ‘the likelihood of an 
alliance between the Communist doctrines in the North and the 


anti-Japanese propaganda 
remained a possibility w 
between the two a Manchi 


increasingly felt in Japan’.^ Economically, Manchuria is 
mainly of value to Japan as a secure though limited market in 
a world of shrinking opportunities, and as a basi^ of supply for 
some essential raw materials, particularly the soya bean, but 
aljgn important minerals such as coal and iron, and potentially 
considerable deposits of oil-shale. A very' large amount of 
Japanese capital has been invested in the country, a fact w hich 
makes the preservation of order and the prevention of com- 
peddve railway traffic matters of great importance. There is 
also the possibility of colonizadon, though in this respect Japan 


could claim but little success hitherto, the population being 
ovdwhelmingly Chinese. It included, howev er, a considerable 


number of Koreans, and, if the undisturbed setdement of these 


Japanese subjects could be promoted, it has been suggested 
tbM the pressure in Japan might be indirectly cased by emigra- 
tion of Japanese to vacated areas in Korea. 


Causa of Friction 

The question of Korean setdement has proved, howc%Tr, one 
of the more serious causes of friction nith the Chinese. The 
Koreans were regarded as *a vanguard of Japanese penetration 
and absorption’ * by the Chinese, their status and rights to 
acquire land were disputed, they were the victims of oppression 
and discrimmation at the hands of the Chinese authorities, and 
their protection by the Japanese consular police was resented. 

I J^y ^ 93 ^> ^ was caused by the digging by a group 
of Koreans of an irrigation ditch, which traversed the land 
of Chinese cultivators. The rioters were dispersed— without 
^^sualues by rifle fire from the Japanese consular police, but 
oaggerated rejwrts of the incident led to serious anti-Chinese 
riots m Kor^ in the course of which 127 Chinese are said to 
have been killed and 393 wounded 

> ibid., pp. 36-7. 


* ibid., p. 55. 
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Study of the history of the Japanese occupation will at onoc 
reveal a number of further causes of mutual friction and 
irritation. The disputed validity of the 1915 treaty, the feff 
that the construction of parallel competing railway by Ac 
Chinese was only prohibited by an infimnal engagement, 
which, if binding, had certainly been seriously violated, the 
existence and status of the armed railway gu2ud and of the 
consular police, had all contributed to increase the tmapu. 
As was pointed out in an earlier chapter (p. 253), Ae approach 
of the Chinese national forces towards Manchuria and the 
incorporation of the proNince in China were matters which 
immediately aroused Japanese misgiving and protest, and were 
onlv reluciandy acquiesced in. In Ae summer of 1931, in 
addition to Ae feeling aroused by Ac Korean incident, came 
the murder of Captain Nakamura, a Japanese officer, by 
Chinese soldiers in the mterior of Manchuria. By this time Ac 
Japanese claimed Aat Acre were 300 incidents outstanding 
between Ae tvvo countries and Aat peaceful methods of settle- 


ment had been progressively exhausted.^ 

In fairness to Ae Japanese attitude it Aould be recognized 
that Acir rights, as claimed, had in fact been persbtoj^ 
infringed and obstructed, Ae real issue between Ae parries 
being the validitv of Ae engagements on whiA such claims 
were'' founded. For example, Ae Chinese railway construction 
was deliberately calculated to Avert traffic from Ae SouA 
Manchurian Railway. The Chinese, no doubt, claimed that 
thev had a perfect right to act as Acy Ad, but, whcAer this 
was so or not, their action was highly irriuting to Jap^ and 
prejudicial to Japanese interests. The Manchun^ 
in fact, the final cAmination of developments which 
atched with anxiety for years by observers on Ae sjwt, though 
ihcv had perhaps, unA recenUy, attracted too Ade ^tt^on 
from European Governments. Japan had obsers ^ wiA grow- 
ing dismavAe readiness of Great Britam and oAct 

encouragement to China to feel that she could deal as she 
pleased ^ith the interests of foreign nations. 

Tins cU.m, arcording .0 ih. LytHm (p- 66). could be «teland««l. 
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Growth of Militarism in Japan 

Meanwhile the political power in Japan slipped from the 
hands of the Tokio Government into those of the Hi^ii G iii- 
mands of the Japanese army and navy, who began by 
their will upon the civil executive and went on to nuikc and 
iinmalcf Cabincts as they chose. The movement, whit h \%as 
accompanied by a series of political assassinations which l>e,:.in 
in 1930 and became frequent in 1932, had the supfK»rt <.f a 
pubhc opinion rendered desperate by the economic deprr^^ittn 
and furious by the recurrence of Chinese boycotts and other 
causes of irritation. Such acts arc a usual charactcri:>tic of 
periods of acute political excitement in Japan. Faith in f >rc]b!c 
measures directed against the Chinese had been encouraged in 
1929, when the seizure of the Chinese Elastem Railway by tlic 
CSiinese local authorities had resulted in an attack by the 
Russian Soviet Xorces, before which the Chinese had ignomini- 
ously collapsed. The announcement in Japan, on 17 August, 
of the murder of Captain Nakamura was followed, on 9 Septrin- 
ber, by a shower of leaflets, dropped from army aeroplanes, 
calling on the nation to awaken to the danger thrcaicning 
Japanese rights in Manchuria. The existence of an extreme 
state of tension was by thb time arousing the concern of the 
Chinese authorities. On 6 September, a telegram from Manhal 
Chang Hsueh-liang was received by the garrison in .Mukden, 
which ran as follows: 


Our relations with Japan have become very delicate. ^Ve inuM 
be particularly cautious in our intercourse with them. No tr.aiirr 
how they may challenge us, we must be extremely pati- nt au.! n -v^r 
resOTt to force, so as to avoid any conflict w hates er. Y ou are 
instructed to mue, secretly and inunediatcly, orders to all ihc 
officers, callii^ their attention to this point.* 


The Mukden Incident 

During the night of j 8 September 1931, the inhabitants of 
Mukden paid little attention to the fact that a loud cxplosir-n 
followed by sounds of shooting, could be heard. During the 
[Mevious week the Japanese had been practising man-seuvres 


• LfUm R*pmt, p. 69. 
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invoking \-igorous rifle and machin&^un fire in the 

hood. In the nM>ming, however, the city was fimnd to be in the 

hands of Japanese troops. The alleged occarion finr diis actim 
the blowing-up c£ a portion of the raflway trade about 
200 \'ards fiom a party d'Japanese soldieis ¥dio were prag riwiig 
defence exercises. The line had certainly been dann^ed, 
though so slightly that the south-bound train from Changdiim 
passed over it punctually and widkotrt injury to its destinatioa 
at Mukden. The popetrators the ontrage remain uncertain, 
though the Japanese patrol alleged that h was fired upon, first 
by a small a^ then by a larger body, witbont a^Kmmdy 
suffering any casualties at this stage. As the occurrence, acoord- 
ing to thk account, was alh^etber unexpected, the brilKanee 
of the Japanese staff work is uxKleinaUy inqncsaavc^ Not only 






were the barracks, containing about 10,000 
immediately occupied with trifling loss, bnt *all the forces in 
Klanchuria, and some of those in Korea, were liiuuglkl mtD 
action almost simultaneously on Ac night of 18 September over 
the w bole area of the SouA Manchurian Railway from Chang- 
chun to Port Arthur’.' Two fiirther questioos may occur to Ac 
reader. 1 ^ as alleged, the Mukden garrison was responsible fcr 
Ac cx|flosion on Ae railway, is it not strange that they s ho u l d 
have perpetrated Ae act in a section where ^ JapancK troops 
were known to be manocwiii^ Secondly, if Ae garrisonw* 

Me for Ae outrage and for firing on Ae Japane se pat^ 

how is it Ac gteaflring forces encountered so htde eflfecA»e 

resistance, and suffered so few casualties at Ae ha^ of 10,^ 

defenders, who must, ec kjrptiMeii, have been expecring Aem- 
Plarmed or not, Ae first stage of Ac Japanese 
placed them m occupation, within swne An* day^ . 
important Chinese towns of Mukden, C aian g dm n. and Knin, 

Ae last of %Aich lay about sixty-five ^ 

railway zone. A further 

justified by allegations of an increase m **!f**^y""**^ 

drawal of Chinese auAmity-and also by 
assertion of a Chinese concentration 
beginning of October, the 

oublklv announced that Marshal Chai^ Hsodi-han^ 
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mcnt would be no longer recognized. His action was repudiated 
by the Tokio Government, which had certainly been innocent 
of complicity in his proceedings, but the Japanese army c^- 
dnued to pursue an independent policy of its own. On 
8 October, Japanese aeroplanes dropped bombs on Chinchow, 
accompanied by leaflets repeating the Commander’s declara- 
tion, and on the 21st the personal effects of Chang Hsueh-liang 
were dispatched to Tientsin, as a further hint that his regime 
in Manchuria was terminated. * In November, Japanese forces 
occupied Tsitsihar, across the Chinese Eastern Railway line to 
Vladivostok, about three hundred miles from the nearest point 
in the Japanese railway zone, and, before the end of the month, 
an advance was threatened against Chinchow, in the south, the 
only fraction of Manchuria where the Chinese regime still 
remained. This was temporarily postponed by strong repre- 
sentations from Geneva and from Washington, to which the 
Tokio authorities were disposed to defer, but on 1 1 December 
the Liberal (Minseito) Cabinet fell, and was succeeded by a 
more Conservative administration. In these circumstances, 
a reinforcement of the Japanese troops in Manchuria was 
sanctioned, at the end of December the threatened advance 
b^[an, and Chinchow, from which the Chinese troops with- 
drew, was occupied on 3 January 1932. On the following day 
the Japanese entered Shanhaikwan, at the junction of the 
Peking-Mukden Railway with the Great Wall, and thus com- 
pleted their hold over Southern Manchuria. 

Reactions in China 

The immediate effect of the Japanese intervention was to 
promote the healing of the breach in the unity of the Chinese 
Government. Before the end of September representatives of 
the Nanking and Canton administrations were in conference. 
Mutual jealousies delayed a settlement, but in November 
events were hastened through the agency of a large mob of 
students, who converged, from all parts of China, upon 
Shanghai and Nanking. In December Chiang Kai-shek and 
his colleagues were forced into temporary retirement, » and 

* In the opinion of competent authorities Chiang and his fellows intentionally 
uw into his opponents’ hands a situation which he knew they could not handle. 
Befoie going the Finance Minister was careful to empty the Treasury. 
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ol was transferred to the Cantonese leaders, imtil, with the 
p'ention of the Japanese in Shanghai in January 1932, they 
discredited, and Chiang Kai-shek resumed contruL 
simultaneous result of the Manchurian was a 

and universal accentuation of the anti-Japanese boycott, 
npanied by riots and violence. As early as 21 Septonber 
National Anti-Japanese Associations were foiled at 
Shanghai, Hankovf, and elsewhere. Tlw most 
stringent rules against relations ofany kind with Japanese were 
drawn up, and a large number of Chinese mer^ants were 
stated to have been arrested, fined, imprisoned, and in three 
cases condemned to death, at the instance of die Shanghai 
Anti-Japanese Association, fiir breaches of these regulations. 
Complaints were also made of maltreatment and insult of 
Japanese, and the looting of warehouses bdonging to Japanese 
companies. ^ The financial results to Japan were undoubtedly 
extremely serious. Th£ Times correspondent reported fimn 
Tokio a startling diminution of the export trade to China by 
1-7 December 1021. 


Operations at Shar^fud 

As a consequence of the friction and disorder thus created, 
an incident took place in Shanghai, on 18 January 1932, in 
which five Japanese were attacked by Chinese, two were 
seriously injured, and one, a Buddhist monk, succumbed a few 
da\-s later. This led to the dispatch of a communication conr 
taining five demands from the Japanese Consul-General to die 
Chinese mayor of Greater Shan^iaL On the 21st naval 
reinforcements arri\-ed at Shanghai, and on the ^th the 
Consul-General turned his demands into an ultimati^ 
^.xTiirincr on thc 28th. On the morning of the 28th Admiral 

, commanding the Japanese naval forces, intimated 

that he would take action in drfault of a saOsCacttwy rcidy by 
thc foUowing morning. Thc mayor thereupon acc^ted ^ the 
Japanese demands, but in the meanwhile the Munia^ Con^ 
cil had declared a state of emergency', and allocal^ trf 
defence and control to the \-ariou 5 contingents. disU^ 

aUotted to Japan bordered, without any clearly defined 
boundary, upon thc densely populated maze of narrow lanes 

• Lioem •fSoti.m, OfM Jmnd, Decembrr 1931, pp- S5U>-II. 
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and alleys constituting the Chinese area of Chapei, and lay 
partly outside the limits of the International Settlement. 1 he 
r.h;Tip<a» do not appear to have been notified of this arrange- 
ment. On taking up their positions the Japanese forces met 
with resistance from Chinese regular troops, and on the early 
morning of the 29th Japanese seaplanes dropped incendiary 
bombs on Chapei, which reduced the district to a heap of 
blazing ruins. A truce was then arranged ‘through the medi- 
ation of the British and American Consuls-General, which, 
however, was never fully observed, and which definiteK ended 
on 2 February. From 3 February what has been described as 
‘a state of open war’ existed; on the i8th an ultimatum, 
authorized by the Japanese War Office, was delivered, requir- 
ing the retirement of the Chinese forces for a distance of tw enty 
kilometres from the boundary of the International Settlement, 
and on the early morning of the 20th the Japanese forces, 
which had meanwhile been heavily reinforced, began an attack 
which continued tmtil 3 March, by which 
attained their objective after meeting an unexpectedly stubborn 
resistance. On the same day the League Assembly met in 
special session to consider the &no-Japancsc dispute. A final 
armistice agreement was signed by the parties on 5 May as the 
result of the mediation of Sir Miles Lampson, and at the end of 
that month the last of the Japanese troops left Shanghai. 

Manchukuo 

Meanwhile, in Manchuria, an outbreak of local fighting 
between a Chinese partisan of the Japanese, named Hsi Hsia, 
and the forces of the Provincial Government of Kirin and 
Heilungchiang, placed the Japanese and Korean colonies in 
Harbin in real danger, and a Japanese force was consequently 
dispatched, which succeeded, on 5 February 1932, in occupring 
Harbin, a Russian foundation which was the second most 
important city' in Manchuria and the headquarters of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. The campaign w^as then continued 
against the pro\'incial troops, commanded by General Ma 
Chan-shan, until August, when the Chinese official forces ^ve^e 
temporarily dispersed. Thenceforward the only resistance 
encountered came from irregulars and bandits until the year 
was nearly at an end. Meanwhile the Japanese had adopted 
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the policy of setung up provincial governments under fa»iiw*fy 
nominees of ^eir own, linked by a ‘Self-Government Guiding 
Board’ organized and largely officered by Japanese. Through 
this organization a conference was staged at Mukden, which 
decided, on 19 February 1932, to establish an independent 
republic known as ‘Manchukuo* under the Presidency of the 

of Chin a, Pu YL The new State was inaugurated 
on 9 March, and received the official recognition of Japan on 
15 September, when a treaty was signed between Japan and her 
protege. The investigations of the Lytton Commission have 
made it abundandy clear that the new State was in fact a 
Japanese creation, which ‘cannot be considered to have been 
called into existence by a genuine and spontaneous indepen- 
dence movement’-^ 

As an alternative to open annexation, the policy pursued by 
Japan had certain evident advantages. It was tactically sound 
to give to the affair the colour of an appeal to ‘self-determina- 
tion’, since the genuineness of the application of this principle 
by other Powers had so often been called in question. TTic 
burden of disproving the genuineness of the independence 
movement was thrown on the outside world, whose opinion 
could always be disputed. The situation was made more gener- 
ally palatable and defensible in Japan, and finally it has been 
suggested that the Japanese realized that they could not find 
an^'thing like the required number of qualified Japanese 
nationals to staff an all-Japanese administration of the country. 


InUmaHonal Reactums 

The actions of Japan had, fiom the first, awakened the con- 
ntrated attention of the world. She appeared to be violating 
)t merely her obligations under the Covenant but those of the 
ellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty safeguarding the 
rritorial int^rity of China, which she had signed at Washing- 
n in 1922. Not only the members of the League but ffic 
nited States were therefore interested, while Soviet Russia, 
lOugh she adopted a policy of patience and forbearance, ^ 
^rhaps more directly concerned than any other Power. Her 
ixicty increased by the refusal of Japan to ento mto 
non-aggression pact with the Soviet Government, which the 

s IjOh /Z qtert; Db 97. 
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latter had proposed towards the close of i93^‘ other 

hand, the U.S.S.R. re-established diplomatic relations with 
flhina on 12 December 1932, a step which aroused suspicion 
and resentment in Japan. As early as 21 September 1931, the 
Sino-Japanese dispute was brought before the League on the 
appeal of China, under Article 1 1 of the Covenant, and as early 
as 14 October the Council expressed the intendon of inviting 
a representative of the United Sutes to sit with them during 
their consideration of the question. This proposal was carried 
into effect in spite of the constitutional objections of Japan, and 
on the i6th Mr Gilbert, the American Consul in Geneva, took 
his seat with instructions to participate in discussions respecting 
the Kellogg Pact, but otherwise to act merely as observ’er. The 
earlier representations having failed, as already described, to 
bring about a termination of hostilities, the Japanese repre- 
sentative on the Council proposed the dispatch of a Commission 


of Inquiry; and on 10 December this proposal was unanimously 
adopted. The Commission, which was presided over by Lord 
Lytton, sailed for China in February 1932. 

In the meantime the situation had been modified on 29 Janu- 
ary, when China invoked Articles 10 and 15 ‘ of the Covenant 
in addition to her original appeal under Article 1 1 . On 
12 February the dispute was rrferred to the Assembly, which 
met in special session on 3 March. The matter had thus 
reached a stage when it was likely to be looked on as an acid 
test of the efficacy of the collective system for the maintenance 
of peace established in the League Covenant. It was a case, 
however, where the problem of enforcing sanctions presented 
such difficulties that the reluctance of the Great Powers to 


resort to such lengths became increasingly apparent, and the 
Japanese were encouraged accordingly. Of the three Powers 
principally interested in the Pacific, neither Russia nor the 
United States were members of the League, and it appeared 
that the brunt of any naval operations required would fall 
exclusively upon Great Britain. 


The only contribution which came from America was the 


> A^e 10-preservation of territorial integrity of members. 

Arti^ i 5 ^bmijsionofdispute to CoundJ or Assembly for report. Article 

mvolved: no ^ to war tiU three months after such reporV^d breach 
Articles is or 15 brings Article 16 (sanctions) into operation. 
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enunciation, by Mr Stimson, of his celebrated 
Non-recognition’, which was published to the 
7 January 1932. Of this it is sufficient to say thatMst^ttdl 
little support to the idea that non-recognition of a 
situation can be permanently maintained, but die doe^leiS'lltbi 
eagerly grasped and endors^ by other nations axodons tbtftKl 
a safe alternative to the prospect apparently con&oitlSl^ ijifent 
For the moment further developments were delayed j 
the publication of the Lytton Report The Assembly 
the dispute to a Committee of Nineteen, which reeomiiieided 
the extension of the time-limit for its report, and bn 1 
Assembly decided to await the conclusions of th( 
Commission. 








ia 


The Reports of tiu lytton Commission and of die Assand^ ” - 

On 2 October 1932, the Lytton Report was publdftidf^ 
Geneva. Its findings of fact were generally condemnaiiiy df 
Japan, but it proposed a settlement which should fully 
nize the rights and interests of that country in Mandm^^'^Bd 
should secure to Manchuria a large measure of autottonafynidier 
Chinese sovereignty. Internal order was to be secured* bir dA 
effective local gendarmerie, and all other armed forces 
be withdrawn. Economic rapprochement between Chiim 
Japan was advocated and help in the internal rcconstrncfiwi 
of China through international co-operation. The Comrt&dtel 
deprecated any attempt to find a solution dirough a restbbldlil 

of the status quo. . j 1. , 

On receipt of the Report the League occupied the ioxMW» 

montlis in strenuous efforts at conciliation on 

gested. But the opening of the New Year destroyed 

which may still have been entertained, for on 1 Jam 

the Japanese abandoned all pretenct, 

upon Shanhaikwan, the gateway of the 

LmmittS entrusted with the task completed » 
submission to the League Assembly under 

and on 1 7 February it was published. On the 2 1st 

met to c^sider it, and adjourned for three daj^ 

r*u^ On reasscniblinff, It adopted 






m 
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by 42 votes against the single adverse vote of Japan, who, as 
a party to the dispute, could not affect the validity of the 
decision.^ The Japanese delegate at once gave notice of his 
country’s intention to resign from the League. 

The Report generally followed the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Lytton Commission. It declared that the 
sovereignty over Manchuria belonged to China, that the 
independence movement could not be recognized as spon- 
taneous, and that the military measures of Japan could not 
be justified. It recommended the evacuation of the Japanese 
troops to wi thin the railway zone. The further recommenda- 
tions for a settlement followed the lines of the Lytton Report. 

Invasion of Jehol 

Almost simultaneously with the critical vote of the League 
Assembly, Japan was engaged in a major military o|>eration 
against the forces of China. The coming of this event had in 
fact cast its shadow upon the negotiations at Geneva for some 
time. The territory involved was the province of Jehol, a 
wedge of mountainous country dividing Manchuria from the 
Great Wall of China, except for the narrow coastal strip north 
of Shanhaikwan, containing the central section of the Peking- 
Mukden railway line. In Jehol Japan had long claimed a 
special interest, intimating that the maintenance of order there 
was a matter of internal policy for the Manchurian Govem- 
menL This claim had now grown into a definite assertion that 
Jehol formed an integral part of Manchukuo. The local 
Governor, Tang Yu-lin, had in fact been one of the signatories 
of the original declaration of Manchurian independence, and 
had been appointed \'ice-Chairman of the new State’s Privty 
^uncU, but at the end of 1932 he repudiated his allegiance. 
On 12 January 1933, the War Office in Tokio issued a state- 
ment claiming Jehol on behalf of Manchukuo. and from that 
tune forward the outbreak of hostilities was generally recognized 
^ umninent In the middle of February an ultimatum v»as 
dehvCT^ to the Nanking Government and to Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-hMg, demanding the evacuation of Chinese troops frorn 
the province, and on the 25th the Japanese advance began in 

’ Siam absuined frcoi vocina. 
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earnest. It proceeded with unexpected rapidity, die 
resistance collapsing, in spite of great numerical supmoiity. 
Jehol City (or Cheng-teh) was occupied on 4 March, m 
advance of the time-table arranged. On the 5th Chiang Kai- 
shek ordered Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang to resist at all costs, 
but three days later the young marshal responded by rcsigniiig 
his command. In litde more than a fortnight Japan and her 
protege were in control of all the passes in the Great WalL 
In April the campaign reach^ its final stage, when the 
Japanese troops crossed the Wall in several places, and were 
soon threatening Peiping (Peking). In these drcumstances an 
armistice was signed at Tangku on 3 May, providmg fin the 
demilitarization of an area of 5,000 square miles on the 
Chinese side of the Great WalL Since, in the previous pecesi^ 
ber, the Japanese had pushed the Chinese forces r emainin g in 
Northern Manchuria over the Russian border, where they were 
disarmed, Japan now appeared to have attained all the olgects 
which her military adventure was designed to secure. The 
Nanking Government had, indeed, been taught so stem a les^ 
that it now adopted a strikingly conciliatory attitude, rcpressiiig 
anti-Japanese boycotts with such energy as to lead to nimom 
of special understandi^ and even of a scc^ treaty fijr 
maintenance of an ^Asiatic Monroe Doctrine • 


JapoJUS€ to Fmtgo Powers 

The existence of these suspicions has a spcaal interest in tow 

of the claims put forward by Japan in April . . 

Foreign Office spokesman issued a statement which mduded 

the following passages: 

Any joint opemtioM undertaken by fbrd^ 

iSore must'object to su^ 



The rights so claimed were at once made the subject of 
communications from the United States, France, and Great 
Britain, and somewhat reassuring statements elicited. It should 
be recognized, however, that Japan had reason to regard th 
some anxiety the efforts of Mr T. Soong and others to obtain 
financial assistance for China, the effect of which might well be 
to increase her ability to oppose Japan: the emploj-ment of 
League of Nations advisers, credited with pronounced anti- 
Japanese opinions, also aroused not unnatural misgivings in 
Tokio. The attitude of Japan to this question of foreign 
economic assistance or advice was tested in 1933, when Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross was sent out to China by the British 
Government to investigate and report upon economic con- 
ditions. This move, which was undoubtedly of material assist- 
ance to China at a critical period, was received with suspicion 
and hostility in Japan, where it was believed to be a prelude to 
a substandal loan to China. Adverse Japanese opinion did not, 
however, lead to any positive attempt by the Tokio Government 
to interfere with the British action. 


Japanese Action and the Collective System 

From the point of view of Japan, action against China seemed 
to be justed by success, though some of the economic advan- 
tages which she hoped to derive finm the control of Manchuria 
could not be fully realized for some time. The expense of the 
operations was undoubtedly heavy, but this to some extent was 
srt off by the commercial advantage which Japan derived from 
the heavy depreciation of the yen, which gave a surprising 
^ulus to hCT export trade during 1933. It was also evident 
m 1931, and has become increasingly evident since, that the 
^noimc ensis and economic nationalism were driving trade 
mto lestncted a^, to the comparative advantage of countries 
who ro^d establish trading relations with a wide region over 
wtch they pos^d a special control or influence. Strategic 
^ of M^huria gave Japan a peculiarly valuable 

or the U.S.S.R. From the standpoint of the outside world 
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if the episode could only have been judged by pre-war oi-n- 
dards, it might have been regarded as satisfactory in its results. 
Chinese Nationalism had begun to learn humility, and the 
preservation of order in the north was probably now in more 
efficient hands. Few could deny that Japan had been exposed 
to extreme provocation, and most nations could remember 
incidents, in their own not very remote past, when their policy 
had not been dissimilar. In this connexion it is interesting to 
read Mr Lippmann’s characteristically American view, that 
‘the Japanese Army is, in a word, carrying on not “a war” 
but an “intervention” and that the world need not and 
should not have ‘plumped for an interpretation which brought 
Japan’s intervention within the scope of the Kellogg-Briand 

pact renouncing war’.^ 

On the other hand, judged by post-war standards, the 
position was this. Japan had not only broken her engagements 
under the Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty, but had, 
in the only sense intelligible to the ordinary man, resorted to 
war in violation of Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant, thereby 
throwing on members of the League the obUgaOon of auto- 
matically applying the sanctions of Article i6. Yet nothmg had 
been done, apart from a temporary and unsuccessful effort on 
the part of Great Britain to apply a limited ^ ep^a^o. 
Everyone felt that whUe the failure to act might ^ justified, 
it n^essarily involved the ignoring of the obhgaPom m the 
Covenant, for if Japan’s action was not a r^ort to 

The shock, therefore, which the incident ad^nistered to 

?nW Questioron which opinion can be divided is as to whether 
the^r«ponsibiUty for this Ues wholly at the door of Japan, or 

Tmust be shared by those who planned a system which 

,he dilSculu« were Son^f memb^^ 

^:r^e%rire^P->o„ of ... io.P«- -- 

1 Lippmann. Interpretations mi-t, PP- »9fr-7- 
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approval, was worse than useless, since it tended to consolidate 
public opinion in Japan behind the militarist aggressors. The 
'moral sanction* of an adverse foreign opinion generally 
produces this result. 


Russo-Japanese Relations 

The aspect of the question which gave rise to the most 
immediate threat to general peace was the friction occasioned 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R. The Japanese control of 
Manchuria had converted the Russian territory in eastern 
Siberia, including the port of Vladivostok, into a salient 
dangerously enveloped by Japan and her sphere of influence. 
The addidon of Jehol to this sphere opened a road into central 
Asia promising a base of operadons against a sdll longer extent 
of Russia’s vulnerable Siberian frondcr. The threat to these 
Asiatic possessions could not be regarded with indifference by 
the Soviet Government, since eastern Siberia played a most 
important part in the Russian schemes for industrial develop- 
ment. During the first Five-Year Plan more money had been 
invested in this region than the Tsarist Government had 
devoted to it during the whole of its existence, while the second 
Five-Year Plan laid down a vast programme of industrial 
development for this area. Many concessions had been made 
to its population with the object of attracting settlers, and 
this policy was threatened with finstration as a result of the 

al^m occasioned by the Japanese advance and militaristic 
attitude. 

In the nervous atmosphere prevailing, a magnified impor- 
tance attached to a series of individually trivial incidents w hich 
t^ place m 1933. There were several allegations of violation 
^Russian territory by Japanese forces, while, on the other side, 
friction was increased by the shooting of some Japanese fisher- 
men by Rusaan coastguards in June, and in July a Russian ship 
was arrest^ by Japanese authorities for entering Japanese 

rimin'” principal cause of tension was the 

sit^tion with regard to the Chinese Eastern Railway 

P™" ^ Russo-Japanese War of 1 904-5, 

chm had passed to Japan by the Treaty of Portsmouth, but the 
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remainder, since the conclusion of an agreement in 1924, had 
been under joint Russo-Chinese control until the Chinese 
authority in Manchuria came to an end. The Russian manager 
and officials employed under this arrangement now found the 
Japanese or Manchurian colleagues who had replaced the 
Chinese considerably more difficult to work with than their 
predecessors, though their relations with these had not always 
been harmonious. A dispute also arose concerning the retention 
of rolling-stock by the U.S.S.R., arid in April the Manchurian 
authorities retaliated by a stoppage of through-traffic at the 
frontier station. The railway had, indeed, lost most of its value 
to Russia owing to the construction of competing lines, and in 
May 1933 the Soviet Government attempted to solve the ques- 
tion by an offer to seU the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan 
or her protege. The matter was complicated by questiom « 
ownership, for while the Manchurian Government con^ded 
that it had succeeded to the rights formerly vetcd m Ghi^ 

and the U.S.S.R. insisted that the Chinese claims had lapsrf, 
China herself protested that the proposed sale was a violaura 
of the 1924 agreement. Further objections were rais^ by 
French interests which had contributed a large proportion of 
the capital employed in the construction of the radway. m 

G<,ven.n,e„. as a 

re"ghZR. tel 

were further ^ ^y^h the Soviet Government 

of the Russian railway > .onrpofa deliberate plan for 
alleged to have control. In support of this 

the forcible ehminabon which were denoun^ 

Russian 


L2idc tluit the 
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of the line to confusion by countermanding all orders iisucd by 
their Russian colleagues. A state of mutual irritation was thus 
engendered, which led in both countries and also in the outside 
world to a general fear that war between these two nations was 
inevitable. On 23 March 1935, however, the tension was for 
the moment relieved by the final sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to the Government of Manchukuo. 

Interlude in igj4 

The Tangku Truce in May 1933 (see p. 322) was followed 
by a temporary lull. There was no seiious fighting in 1934, 
and the frontier towns of Shanhaikwan and Koupeikou were 
restored to China early in the year. On their side, the Chinese 
authorities showed themselves not unwilling, for the moment, 
to make concessions. The fact was that neither side was ready 
to resume a trial of force. Japan was at first more preoccupied 
with the dangers of a collision with Russia which have been 
mentioned above, and fi-om the close of 1934, after she had 
formally denounced the Naval Treaty of Washington (see 
p. 64), she was engaged in the conversations which preceded 
the Naval Conference of December 1935. When tliis Confer- 
ence met, however, Japan very soon ceased to participate, 
retiring as early as 15 January 1936. In July 1934 the Japanese 
Government was overthrown by an internal scandal, and was 
succeeded by an administration of moderate complexion, 
which was mainly concerned to cope with the prevalent 
economic depression. China also had her domestic troubles. 
The American Silver Purchase Act of August 1934 (sec 
pp. 282-3) affected her economic position most seriously, and 
her capacity for resistance to Japanese pressure was reduced 
by the fact that the forces of Chiang Kai-shek were diverted in 
a successful effort to destroy the Communist centre of Kiangsi. 
As the result of tlm operation, the ‘red’ forces were compelled 
to retire for a distance of more than 6,000 miles, and to 
establish new head-quarters in the western province of Shensi 
where a considerable Communist nucleus already existed* 
These pre-occupations induced in the Chinese Government a 
mncihatory attitude and a readiness to acquiesce in Japanese 
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Rauxad Actiri^ in SorlJi China 

The vear 1935, however, saw considerable progress made in 
the J apanese attempt to separate North China from the contnd 
of Nanking, and to extend, by the esublishment of a so-called 
autonomous regime, the influence of Japan as fer south as the 
Yellow River and to Shantung. In January military operatmns 
were started in Chahar, on the pretext of an alleg^ violation 
of the Tangku truce by the governor of the province, a 
temporary settlement of this dispute was almost immediatdy 
reached. Trouble, however, started again in May, in conse- 
quence of the murder of two Chinese employees of the Japanese 
in Tientsin, which led to demands for the dismissal of the 
Governor of Hopei (marked by its earlier name of Chihli on the 
map on p. 240!, the withdrawal of his troops from Tientsin, a^ 
the cessation of anti-Japanese activities. Though these demands 
were at once compUed with,» the Japanese army cratmued to 
seize evcr^• excuse for continuing their pressur^ For a Wx 
thev w ere met in a conciliatory spint, but m NovembCT, Ij 
which time the Japanese aim of detachmg the northem 

proNince from the control of the Na^ 

ll^ese mil^tarv commanders, in order m tracer th^ to his 
owm hands and those of the Japanese amb^or m N 

Mr \ri\x»shi. Independently of these negotiations, the N 

cil for Hopei m uiishment of an autonomous regune 

Japanese plans or „ retained its control over Shansi 

Japuoc coonenons, 20i« m Hopri 

r:;w 

^ ’ cx.:, AUt^\rt and this contmued. 
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Internal Tension in Japan 

The action of the Chinese Government, in mo\iDg the seat 
of negotiation to Nanking, was prompted by a knowledge of 
serious differences which at this time separated the army in 
Japan, or at all events its younger officers, from the con- 
stitutional parliamentary Government. The junior military 
ranks were permeated with the ideology of an anti-dcmocracic 
movement known as the *Showa Restoration , which had been 
spread to some extent through the whole country by means of 
secret societies and propagandist training camps. In particular, 
these officers objected to parliamentary control over military 
policy and expenditure, \Vhilc the Government at this time 
tried to attain its ends in China by methods of persuasion, an 
influetitial section of the army favoured direct action and the 
use of force. In the summer of 1935 the removal from his post 
of the Inspector-General of Military Education led immediately 
to the murder of a high official of the War Office, General 
Nagata, by a young officer, who gave as his reason a detennin- 
ation to promote the Showa Restoration and thus free the army 
from democratic control. His trial for this offence took place in 
Febniary 1936, immediately after a general election w hich had 
considerably strengthened the position of the Government. In 
these circtimstanccs, a militar)' rising took place on 26 February, 
characterized by the murder and attempted murder of a 
number of leading politicians. These actions w ere condemned 
by the Emperor, and the leaders of the rc\*olt severely punished, 
but they managed to attract a measure of public ivmpaihy 
which did much temporarily to strengthen the pcAver and 
influence of the army. Towards the end of the \ ear, howc\ cr, 
a reaction set in, which tended more than ever to increase the 
cleavage between the civilian and the military authoriiies. 

Growth of Spirit of Resistance in China 

Mcanwffiile, distaste for continual concession to Japanese 
demands had been steadily developing in China. The apparent 
pliancy which had led the Government to such actions as the 
appointment of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council was hitildy 
unpopular. Chiang K^-shek was suspected of too great readi- 
ness to conform to the plans of Mr Hirota, who, in January 
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1936, enunciated a ‘three-point programme* requiring the 
recognition of Manchukuo, collaboration against Communism, 
and the cessation of and-Japanese manifestadons. Thou^ the 
methods of the Japanese had ceased for the time to include 
military aggression, the end in view was still clearly the virtual 
severance of a large extent of Chinese territory. Educated 
public opinion was also outraged by such things as the aedvides 
of Japanese and Korean smugglers, through which, on an 
official estimate, no less than fifty million dollars’ worth of duty 
was evaded in 1936* entaihng an extremely senous loss to the 
Chinese revenue. This ‘racket’ was quite openly carried on, 
and was facilitated by the existence of the East Hopei Autono- 
mous Government, which collected a smallduty for itself and 
then passed the goods through. The Na nk i n g Government was 
thus faced with the disagreeable alternatives of submitting to 
spoliation or erecting a customs barrier farffier soutl^ which 
would complete the severance of East Hopei from Chin a, and 
thus play into the hands of Japan. There was every reason to 
suspect the encouragement of these illegal proceedings ^ tte 

Japanese authorities, in furtherance of their policy. FinaUy,^ 

acceptance by the Hopei-Chahar Council of Japanese ffip^ 
made and economic advisers, in the spring of 1936, toe 
increase in the Japanese garrison in North China, brought 


matters to a head. . . 

Early in June, after telegraphic remonstrances agamst the 

apparent supineness of the Central Goverament, a ^ 

v.ith the object of stimulating resistance to the ^ 

the movement itself and the ^ 

,„ppr^ 

hands ot Chiang Kai-ihek. At inc same ^ of 

r„rc« in Shensi were I. 

prc% alcnt discontent m mystorimos incident when he 

on 1 2 December, occurred the mys^ confronted with 

was kidnapped by Chang an force and positive 

demands for cooperation with the Ved forces 
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opposition to Japan. He was released on Christmas Day, the 
•Young Marshal’ submitted himself to discipline and was 
quickly condemned and pardoned, and, whatc\'er may be the 
inner history of this episode, it left the Chinese Gctieralissimo 
with undiminished prestige, and in possession of additional 
evidence of popular support, in the e\ent of his being called on 
to Twalcp- a stand against Japanese pretensions. In fact, die 
M aninng Government received at this time assurances of 
alli^iance and support not only from the provinces under 
direct control but c\'cn from the Hopci-Chahar Polidcal Coun- 
dL To the combined effect of these occurrences must be added 
die success achieved by the Chinese Governor of Sui\Tian in 
resisting an invasion of his territoiy by a mixed force of Manchu- 
Mongol troops and irregulars, assisted by Japanese officers and 
materiaL All these things tended to stimulate the adopdon of 
a more unyielding attitude towards Japanese demands in the 
future. In fact, the Suiyuan in\'asion the Chinese Govern- 
ment to break off negodadons for a general settlement, which it 

been conducting with 



had, during most of the year, 


Situation Preceding the War 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that by 1937 the trend 
of events was mo\ing towards a situation where a \dolcnt 
collision was probable. China had achieved an unprecedented 
degree of umty, and was animated by a new and general resolve 
to stand firm in resistance to demands prejudicial to the 
integrity of the country. In Japan, the breach benveen the 
ideals of moderates who believed in conciliation and co- 
operation and those of the section, led by the younger miiitaiy 
officers, wiuch believed in force, was becoming wader. The 
latter saw its only hope in independent action, and its in- 
transigence was encouraged by the success of aggression in 
other parts of the world, and by the know ledge that the situ- 
ation m Europe made any interference fi^om that quarter 
practically out of the question, especially since the expansionist 
of East and West had been linked by the conclusion of 
the Ger^-Japanese Anti-Gomintem Pact of 26 November 
1^0, At the same time the moderate view was, during the 
^y months of 1937, so strongly pressed upon the Japanese 
^'overnment, and m particular Mr Sato, the Foreign Minuter. 
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that a reduction in the North China garrison was serioiisiy in 
contemplation. Faced by a danger of this interference with 
their plans, the garrison and the Japanese forces in Manchuria 
partially discarded thdr mutual jealousy, and the extremists, 
moved by rumours that they were about to be weeded out, 
mav well have decided to create a situation which would force 
the Japanese people to recognize the necessity of strengthenii^ 
rather than reducing the forces in China.^ The political 
changes in June, when Mr Hirota ^cceeded Mr Sato, rendered 
more favourable the chances of producing such an impression. 


The LuktnuMao Incident and Outbreak of War 

These considerations may be kept in mind in es timating the 
■esponsibility for the incident wdiich was the immediate occasion 
or the outbreak of hostilities which were destined to me^widi 
the world war of 193^45, and to continue till its te rm i n ati on . 
For the conduct of succe^ful milit^ penetration into Chin a 
iom the north, the control of the raUways converging at Peking 
is of the first importance. The two lines connecting that city 
with Hankow and .Nanking respectively have a junction at 
Lukouchiao, thirteen kilometres to the south west; hc^ 
strategy would naturally suggest this place as an e^y o^ecttm 
in a \%'ar of aggression. It is significant therefore tha^ on 
7 July 1937, Lukouchiao should have been the sc^of 
Lddent which became the pretext for the subsequent 
The immediate responsibihty for the clash is a matter o n wfaic fa 
there is a hopeless conflict of evidence- The Japanese ^ b 
that the Chinese first opened fire, appa^tly 

manoeu%TCs for a serious attack. On this theory the Ja^^ 

commander would appear to have been at 

if without making the nature of his operanom 

Sdantly clw ht chi* Urn viul 

chtao to srarch fa 

vhilh infantry and artillery, inej pan 

1 See hiUfmetimo/ ^ ^ 
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were within a few days heavUy reinforced 

troops froL Japan. Two da>-s later. -Nanking 
informed that Japan would not tolerate the cntr\ o c 
Govemment troops into Hopei. On the 19th a local settlement 
was reported to have been reached, but clashra continued, an 
the next day Lukouchiao was shelled by the Japanese. L> t e 
end of the month, Tientsin and Peking, vsith the surrounding 

railway stations and barracks, were in then hands. 

From this point, though war was not then or indeed at any 
time officially declared, it may be considered for all practical 
purposes to have begun. From the latter part of July a r apid 
evacuation of Japanese residents from all parts of the countr>- 
was carried out. Having secured control of the Suivoian railway 
to protect their flank, the Japanese advanced along both the 
railways leading in a southerly direction, and by the end of the 
year were in control of the greater part of the region enclosed 
by the Yellow River (Hwang-Ho). In the north west they 
controlled most of Suiyuan. Meantime a tense situation had 
been dcvclopmg in the Shanghai area, where the Chinese on 
the one hand were determined to prevent the development of 
a situation similar to that of 1932, when they had been attacked 


from the shelter of the International Settlement, and the 
Japanese on the other hand feared for the safety of the large 
Japanese community at the port. Alarming incidents occurred, 
including one on 9 August, in which a Japanese naval officer 
and a seaman had been killed on ignoring — as the Chinese 
alleged — a warning not to 
member of the Chinese Peace Preservation Corps was stated to 
have been shot by this officer. The immediate cause of hostili- 
ties, however, was the arrival of a large force of Japanese w ar- 
ships, which had been ordered to Shanghai before the date of 
the incident in question. On 13 August fighting began, with 
the result that by the end of the year Nanking was in Japanese 
occupation, and the Yangtsc was under their control from 
Wuhu to the sea. 


approach a military aerodrome. A 


External Reactions and the Brussels Conference 

In September 1937 an appeal which the Chinese Government 
had addressed to the Lea^e of Nations, invoking Articles 10, 
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X 7 oi me ^.ovenant, was referred to a Far Eastern 
Advisory Committee, which reported that the miUtary opera- 
tiom c^ed on by Japan were out of aU proporS to the 
mcident which occasioned the conflict, were in conflict with the 
Nme-Power treaty of 1922 and the Briand-KeUogg Pact, and 
could not be justified. It further recommended consultation 
between the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty. Its reports 

were adopted by the Assembly on 6 October, together with a 
resolution laying down that: 


Members of the League should refrain from taking any action 

which might have the effect of weakening China’s power of resis- 

tance, and should also consider how far they can individually 
extend aid to China. ^ 


It was hardly likely, however, that any utterance by the League 
in 1937 would be anything more than a brutum fulmen, A con- 
ference between the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty 
might seem at first sight a more promising expedient, since it 
would include the United States. The conference duly took 
place at Brussels in November, though Japan declined the 
invitation to attend. The U.S.S.R., however, though not an 
original signatory, accepted an invitation to participate in the 
conference. But it was soon evident that the time had passed, 
if it had ever existed, when any of the nations concerned were 
prepared to go further than words in resistance to aggression, 
unless their own vital interests appeared to be directly involved. 
The Brussels Conference consequently produced nothing more 
useful than a reaffirmation of general principles, while its 
failure in this respect was one more notice to aggressors that 
they had nothing to fear Scorn outside parties, whether alone or 
in combination, whose separate interests were not clearly 
endangered. It was perhaps significant that the adherence of 
Italy to the Anti-Comintem Pact between Germany and Japan, 
which converted the ‘Bcrlin-Romc Axis’ into a *^lin-Rome- 
Tokio triangle’, took place on 6 November, while the Brussels 
Conference was in session. The pretext that this arrangement 
was merely directed against the menace of Bolshevism was 
completely dropped by Herr Hitler two days later, when he 
described it as a ‘great world-political triangle’ which ‘^nsists 
not of three powerless images but of three States which arc 
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prepared and determined to protect decisively their rights and 

”^Tlm^terests of most nations in China were too limited to 
prompt their intervention. It is true that the operaUons around 
Shanjiai gave rise to incidents liable to arouse resentmen 
among the nations represented in the Intemauonal Settlement. 
On 3 December, in disregard of protests, the Japanese orgariized 
a provocative ‘Victory March’ through the Settlement and the 
throwing of a bomb by an incensed Chinese spectator led to ^e 
occupation of the neighbouring area by Japanese troops, which 
were only removed after strong representations from the BriUsh 
commander of the local police. On 1 2 December two Bntish 
gunboats were fired on by the Japanese in the Yangtse, while 
the United States gunboat Panay was sunk by a deliberate aerial 
bombardment, and the survivors were fired on with machine- 
guns. These incidents led to an exchange of Notes, as a result 
of which the Japanese Government apologized and agreed to 
pay compensation, but the general situation was not otherw ise 

affected. 

It was, notwithstanding, deeply felt by Great Britain that 
the forward policy of Japan constituted such a menace to her 
vital interests as to render interference desirable, if only it w ere 
possible. Though the politicians of Japan continued to make 
reassuring statements as to their intentions with regard to 
foreign interests, the military', who were obviously the control- 
ling factor, used very different language, some of them speaking 
openly of a purpose ‘to sweep from China the influence of 
Britain’. Apart from the importance of British commercial 
interests, and the probability that Hong Kong might be ruined 
by a Japanese penetration in South China, there existed a body 
of opinion in Japan which turned covetous eyes to the Pacific 
islands which flank our imperial communications with Aus- 
tralasia. The adverse effects of a successful and imchecked 
Japanese expansionism might therefore be not only commercial 
but strategic* The British Foreign Secretary', therefore, took 
pains to make it clear that he favoured effective action il 
adequate support could be obtained, and made, in particular, 
an unmistakable bid for the co-operation of the United States, 
whose President, on 5 October, had uttered a strongly worded 
warning to hb people against the illusions of isolation, and had 
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^%wated a conc^ effort on the part of peace-loving natkan 

m opposition to those violations of treaties and those^noriiffii 

of humane ^tincte which are today creating the inti«aS 

anarchy and instabihty from which there is no escape tbronA 

inere isolation or neutrality’. In a speech on i November 

therefore, Mr Eden, after pointing out that nothing effective 

could be done without the United States, said that though he 

would not rush on ahead of tiiem neither would he lag b 

and tlmt he would, if necessary, ‘go from MeOxmme 

Alaska’ to secure their co-operation. Neither during the 

Brussels Conference, however, nor indeed for some years after 

it, did any prospect appear that this co-operation might be 
forthcoming. 


nuTi 


I. i r^f 


Prognss aul Prospects of the War 

The militar y aspects of the struggle, which outlasted die rest 
of the pieriod covered by this history, may be very 
su mm a r ized. During the early part of the year igsS 
Japanese completed their occupation of the region cnckned by 
the Yellow Ri\Tr, thoi^h their authority did not extend bi 
be\'ond the points actually held by their forces. They wm 
compelled to retain substantial garrisons at all strategic pointy 


the 


and their lengthening communications were constandy 
aced by Chinese guerrillas. The main Jmianese otHcedves 


; first five months of the year were Ae two important 
junctions of Suchow and Chengchow, through which 
Lunghai railway |HO\'idc3 lateral connexion between 
Pcldng-Hankow and Tientsin-Nanking lines. Suchow 
captured towards the aid Klay, though not befine 
Japjancse had sustained a major rc\ersc at Taierchwan^ 
sixtv miles to the cast of it. Having secured this junction, the 
Japanese forces advanced towards Chengchow, and by 6 June 
had entered Kaifei^, about fifty miles ftom thdr olgecdve. 
Furtha progress in this direction vras, however, at this point 
checked by the Iweaching of the banks of the Ydlow River. 


This caused extensive floods, which temporarily barred 
advance and caused considerable loss of life. It was fcr some 
rime uncertain whether the breaches were cut in t en tio nal l y by 
the Chinese, or were an accidental consequence of the Japanese 
bombardment, but it is now known that the dykes were cut on 
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the suggestion of the German military advisers of the Chinese.' 
The iLin theatre of operations at this stage sh^ted to he 
Yangtse vaUey, where an advance began towards Hankow the 
seat of the Chinese Government since they ivcre iorced to 
abandon Nanking. This movement had reached the neighbour- 
hood of Kiukiang by the end of July, and the advance con- 
tinued, after a brief lull, until it culnunated, on 25 October, in 
the capture of Hankow. The city was, however, fired by the 
retreating Chinese, and the commander, Chiang Kai-shek, 
escaped by air just before the entry of the enemy forces. 

An even more serious loss was almost simultaneously sus- 
tained by the Chinese, on at October, in the fall of Canton, 
against which the Japanese launched an unexpected ofrensi\ c 
some ten days earlier. Insufficient care had been taken to 
strengthen the defences of this important point, since it was not 
believed that the enemy would venture on an operation so 
provocative to Great Britain, whose interests in Hong Kong 
were most seriously prejudiced. It is probable that Japan was 
emboldened by the pacific disposition manifested in relation to 
the Czechoslovak crisis in September. (Sec p, 463 ct seq.) 

This double loss marked an important stage in the progress 
of the war, since China was now cut Ckff from all her sea-ports, 
and her principal centres of population and of cultural and 
industrial life had fallen under enemy control. The scat of 
government was removed to Chungking, and effort was con- 
centrated on the defence of a ‘Free China', limited to the 
comparatively primitive and isolated provinces of the west. 

The situation, however, proved less desperate than it 
appeared. The remoteness of the new lines of defence gave 
them increased protection, and a new sense of national unity 
was encouraged by the concentration of energy upon a rela- 
tively limited area. The influx of refugees bom widely separated 
parts of China brought many who had hitherto been strangers 
into close contact: the association of members of the cultural 
intelligentsia proved of particular value in this respect. Sheer 
necessity stimulated tremendous exertions, which achieved 
miracles of rapid advance in the transplantation of industry 
and the development of communications. Supplies continued 
to reach China by the Burma Road, declared open in July 1938 

‘ See leading article in Tht Tma^ 1 September 1936. 
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the Uockadc of the Foragn Cooccssioos in Ticntsbiy Ktde 
direct cemnajoa with the Stivyjapancse stragg^ awj the 
szmatkm at the outbreak of the ScooDd World War 
prospects of prokHEigcd deadlock. 
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EUROPE AND THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

The Bfiand Scheme for European Union 

O N the eve of the Disarmament Conference an increasing 
I body of opinion was inclined to the belief that the dis- 
appointing state of the problem was largely due to the 
fact that the post-war system was built on a basis wider than 
any which the world had in fact attained; a view soon to be 
strikingly confirmed by the unimpeded resort to war — or war 
in everything but name — in the Far East and in South America. 
The nations of Europe still instinctively felt that ^eir true 
interests were restricted to a narrower area, and their peoples 
showed no enthusiasm for the idea of crusading for peace in the 
remoter ends of the earth. The view was reciprocated by the 
nations external to Europe with regard to the dangers to peace 
which threatened that continent, and in many quarters there 
was a feeling that an international organization on a narrower 
basis would contain more promise of reality. It is significant 
that one of the earliest utterances in which a leading statesman 
advocated the idea of European Union strongly emphasized 
this side of the question. M. Herriot, then Prime Minister of 
France, made his first reference to the subject as early as 
October 1924, but in January 1925 he developed the thesb as 
follows: ‘If I have devoted my energies ... to the Lcag:uc of 
Nations, I have done so because in this great institution I have 
seen the first rough draft of the United States of Europe’. To 
him, even at this date, the desirable consummation was not 
world but European union; the League was but the means to 
this end. 

It seems to have been in something of the same spirit, if less 
clearly avowed, that M. Briand, in September 1929, returned 
to the idea of European union. Professor Toyn^c,^ with his 
u nf ai lin g flair for historical analogies, paints indeed a picture of 
a Europe ‘encircled and overshadowed by a ring of vaster States 
that had been called into existence by the radiation of European 

^ 0/ InUnationai Affairs^ 193O1 P* 133 * 
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In any case, that this suspicion of M. Briand’s motives '.vas 
widdy entertained was apparent from the comments recei\ ed 
from other European Governments. It is significant that, oi 
the group in alliance with France, the member svhich was 
least unqualified in its approval was Belgium, who had al\v a) s 
&voured the League as a check on French ascendancy cf. 
p. 27). Her other allies, Poland and the States of the Little 
Entente, were the most enthusiastic supporters of the scheme. 
Italy, Germany, Bulgaria, and Hungary all advocated the 
inclusion of the U.S.S.R. and Turkey, and Austria also favoured 
a dose connexion with extra-European Powers. Fear of French 
dominance was also apparent in the objections of Italy and 
Bulgaria to the proposed elected committee, and in the 
emphasis laid by Himgary on the principle of equality. Ger- 
many hinted that a new Europe must be based on equality of 
rights, security for all, and peaceful adjustment of natural vital 
needs, and Italy desired disarmament to precede security, while 

Hungary openly asserted the necessity of treaty res-ision as a 
preliminary. 

The rqjlies reedved from the third group of European States, 
the comparatively neutral, wth whom may be associated Great 
Britain and the Irish Free State, were also on the whole critical. 
The sentiments now revealed, in the collection of Foreign Office 
dooments published in 1 946,1 disdose a much more decided 
hostility to ffie plan than diplomatic politeness allowed expres- 
non at the time. To those who, like the representatives of Great 
Britain, could approach the proposal with genuine respect and 
sympaffiy for its author, but were able to examine it impartially, 
the principal objection was that the new organization mi-rhi’ 
prove M embarrassing rival to the League of Nations, pre- 
judiaaJ to its work and prestige, or at best would tend usclcsslv 
to dupheate Its actirities. Majority opinion was also unfacour- 
able to the subordination of the economic to the political 
problem, a^mt to which M. Briand had atuched grVat im- 
portance. This pomt seemed to surprise and puzzle many of 

broaching the 

subject ^ore ffie Assembly of the League, on 5 September 
1929, had stated the association would ‘obsdously’ be primarilv 

aad in U»a«ch of rt. Sold of oolUboononXh 

Docm^ *" 1919-1939^ Series s. voj. i, cl«p. 4. 
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be included in his final memorandum the topes sdcctcd fonml 
to confirm this view. The author of the scheme hmem; 
come finally to the opinion — natural and consaslnt fiv a 
Frenchman — that 'all chance of progress along dhe patll of 
economic union was strictly dependent on the quettioa cf 
security’.^ All the governments consulted exprcMcd , howeva; 
agreement v^ith the fundamental idea of the jtfoposal, the need 
for closer co-operation, which was, indeed, too obviooi to fae 
disputed. The question was tliercforc entrusted far farther 
study to a special Commission of the League, in whose hands it 
died a natural death. The principal result of the discuiMon was 
to bring out once again the main issues on which Eaxopt was 
divided, the claim of France for security first, the chum of 
Germany for equality, and of all the dis^mtented Powers far 
treaty revision. In the light of these, the groupings of Eun^x 
appeared no less sinister than before. 


Thi Austro^Gemusn CusUmu Utdou 

During: the first discussion in the League Assembly on M. 
Briand's plan, the Austrian delegate bad mggcsied that rqpanal 
economic agreements might be a fiukful first t tep ut 
required direction. In view of what subsequently occur red fa is 
suggestion must be regarded as significant. As c^y asjsimary 
1931, during the second session of the Commistion 
for European Union, the Austrian dcleptc. Dr S ehub fr , 
appears to have followed up his idea by entoing intodirniam 
with Dr Curtius, the German Foreign Minis^, with unem tm 
negotiating an Austro-Gcrman customs union. The 
tions, which were conducted with great secr^, ^ 
in \ ienna in the beginning of March, and on 21 

world was surprised by the announcement of the “ 

an agreement for the cstoblishrocnt of such a union, the temt ol 

which was published on the 23rd. fSnt 

This announcement at once aroused a storm of protrt^^ 
onlv was the step interpreted « a 

.cgou"tions or ih>m any economic or fina^al 
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calculated directly or indirectly to compromise Austrian 
independence’, and not to ‘violate her economic independence 
by granting to any State a special regime or exclusive advan- 
tages calculated to threaten this independence’. The secrecy 
with which the negotiations had been conducted enhanced 
the suspicions with which the transaction was immediately 
regarded. 

France, Czechoslovakia, and Italy at once delivered an 
official protest, as signatories of the Reconstruction Protocol. 
Great Britain alone retained an attitude of reserve, and 
deprecated hurried decisions. Mr Arthur Henderson, howe\ er, 
on 25 March, joined in the expression of a hope that, before 
going further, the parties to the agreement would allow the 
Council of the League an opportunity of satisfying itself as to 
the legality of the step proposed. Germany nevertheless showed 
at first an obstinate and unfortunate reluctance to countenance 
even this modest precautionary measure. By the end of March, 
however, a more conciliatory speech by Herr Curtius had some- 
what cleared the air, and on 17 April the Austrian Govern- 
ment agreed, in response to diplomatic pressure, to take no 
further steps pending the forthcoming meeting of the Council. 

On 1 1 May the failure of the Credit-Anstalt (see p. 269) 
affected the situation by facilitating the exertion of financial 
pressure by France, which was thenceforth exercised on e\ ery 
opportunity, and by the end of Augxist this pressure had 
effected its purpose. On 3 September Dr Schober announced 
the abandonment of the project. This rendered superfluous the 
decision sought by the Council of the League from the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice as to the legality of the 
proposed customs union. This had no doubt been the purpose 
of the French manoeuvres, since the result of the appeal was in 
f^t «tremely doubtful. When, two days later, on 5 September 
the ^urt announced its decision, it transpired that the 
illegahty of the course proposed was only established by a 
narrow majority of eight votes to seven, a fact regarded by 

131 Austrians as a moral victory for their 

pohey. The mcident, however, served to illustrate in a strikinir 
way the nervous state of contemporary Europe, * 
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Thi Frojtco-Italuni Maval Discussions 

A fiirther caxise for European disquietude was provided by 
the developments of the naval problem which had been left 
unsolved in the negotiations resulting in the London Treaty of 
22 April 193^' ^Vhile the Italians claimed that the principle of 
naval parity had been conceded by France at Washington in 
1 92 1-2, this claim had always bc^n repudiated by successive 
French Governments, and was, in fact, unfounded. M. Briand, 
indeed, had reluctantly agreed to parity in capital ships, in 
response to a cable fiom Mr Hughes to the ^ect th^ the 
recalcitrance of France in this matter woiild involve the failure 
of the Conference. But the French reservation in regard to 
other categories was explicitly and formally maintained. 


The policy of Italy was now alternately provocative and 
conciliatory, a naturally disconcerting state of affairs. On 
30 April 1930, the Italians announced the adoption of a com- 
petitive building programme, but on 9 May Signor Grand! 
declared the readiness of his coimtry to resume negotiations. 
In the same month, however, Signor Mussolini unburdened 


himself of a scries of highly menacing utterances, of which the 
most striking, delivered on 17 May, has already been quoted 
in the intnxluctory chapter of this part (sec p- 260). The next 
move was taken on 3 June, when Signor Grandi announced 
his leader’s readiness to suspend the naval construction pro- 
gramme pending negotiations, if France would reciprocate in 
respect of her own contemplated building. The French response 
to this overture is open to a charge of rather sharp practice. 
After a considerable delay M. Briand announced on 7 July that 
no French keels would be laid down before i December, after 
the ‘depositions already taken’. On the nth, howevCT, it was 
revealed that these dispositions included all the new ships in the 
projn-amme for the current year, so that the offer in fket 
dcpri%ed of all practical effect. The negotiations, hoM,-cver. 
continued, the active mediation of Great Bntain and t^ 
L nited States, and in February 1931 Henderson “nounc^ 
Uiat an agreement had been reached in pnnaple, which the 
author of the Sun^ of InUmatwrud Affairs describes as no more 
readily comprehensible to the lay mind th^ an astronomic^ 
iTratisc’. This being so, it is fortunate for the 
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reader^ though not for the parties or the world, that it is not 
necessary for him to master it, since by April it became clear 
that serious obstacles still impeded agreement, and the negotia- 
tions thereafter broke dowm. 

The diflSculty arose in connexion with the relative strengths 
of the parties in light cruisers and destroyers. Italy was pre- 
pared to accept the proposed arrangement on the understand- 
ing that a considerable proportion of the French margin of 
superiority, during the currency of the agreement, would be 
made up of over-age vessels. She was not, therefore, prepared 


to concur in an interpretation which would give France the 
right to increase her superiority by laying down tonnage which 
would be ready to take the place of over-age vessels as soon as 
the period covered by the agreement had come to an end. The 
French, on the other hand, laid stress on a provision of the 
agreement which stated that ‘the tonnage of new construction 


io be computed shall not exceed the tonnage which is replaceable 
in this category before 31 December 1936’, and argued, 
plausibly enough, that ships still under construction at the date 


prescribed did not fall within the scop>c of the agreement. Any 
other interpretation would, it was contended, concede to Italy 
the parity in this class which France had steadily contested. 
The misimdcrstanding, which appears to an outsider to have 
been perfectly genuine, was not so regarded in Italy, and the 
recriimnations resulting in the press of both countries did not 
contribute to the restoration of harmonious relations* 


Further Causes of European Unrest 

Besides these special causes of international friction, and 
those due to the economic crisis of 1931, there was an outbreak 
of pohtical disturbances, which in some cases seem to have had 
no dmet connexion with the main stream of events. There w as 
a critical recrudescence of the dispute between Denmark and 
Norway over the sovereignty of East Greenland, though this 

7 ^ peace, and was eventually settled, in 

fevour of D^ark, by a decision of the Permanent Court of 

Justice in 1933. Into the compUcated issues 
olved It IS impossible to enter in a work of this kind A 

something approaching it in 
Portugal, and in Cyprus there was a serious rrvnlf 
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population, which was infected with the universally prevalent 
x'irus of self-determination. Malta also gave rise to difficulties 
in the same annus ierribilis. The growth in power of the Nazi 
party in Germany, besides being a major cause of the prevailing 
uneasiness, had special repercussions upon German-PolisK 
relations, which had temporarily improved as a result of the 
conclusion of a commercial agreement in 1930 between the two 
countries. Provocative speeches arpused suspicion, the state of 
tension in Danzig, which gave rise in April 1931 to the resigna- 
tion of the Polish Ckimmissioncr-General, for a time promised to 
have serious developments, while the treatment of the German 
minority in Poland engaged the attention of the Council of the 
League at the beginning of the year. But the prevalence of 
disturbance and unrest was by no means confined to the Euro 
pean continent. In South America the revival of the Chaco 
dispute and its development into a state of war in everything 
but name occurred also in 1931, while the same year witnessed 
the resort to force by the Japanese in Manchuria. It was in 
such unpromising circumstances, when the weapons of war 
were already beginning to be issued firom their armouries, that 
the Disarmament Conference assembled on 2 February 1932, 
four da>^ after the guns had started booming in Shanghai and 
Chapei had been reduced to blazing ruins. 


The Disarmament Coi^erence^ First Phase 

Today, when armaments have once more played their part 
in a lifc-and-dealh struggle, space in a brief gener^ history 
cannot usefully be devoted to recording in any de^ «be stiU- 
born proposak of the nations which took part in the Conference. 
Ixjoking back, we may well agree with Sir Alfr^Zimmem tha 
the fate of disarmament was sealed when once the e^rcement 
by common action of international obligations (Cov^^ 

national armaments, but even to be a puT^se ^ 
a spirit not of co-operadon but of compenoon , and » 

.S:^n r clt Powen alone, upon a <»mp«.dve has. 
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of this kind was to expect to succeed in squanng the circle 
The idea of an international force, with which the Frerich re 
obsessed, apart from the practical diflBculties of the project, u as 
not likely to be sympathetically received by nations evincing a 
growing disinclination to run risks in discharge ol their co: 
tive obligations. France, indeed, with characteristic-logic. c ei- 
tinued to link the consideration of disarmament under the 
auspices of the League with the purpose of arms as defined in 
the Covenant- The revised French plan, introduced by M. 
Paul-Boncour on 4 November, still concentrated on making 
coDcctive security, at any rate to a limited extent, a reality. 
Its salient feature was a proposal to divide the world into three 
concentric circles, the outermost of which should comprise all 
the Powers represented at the Conference. These should under- 
take to consult together in the e\'cnt of a breach or threat of a 
breach of the Kellogg Pact, to abstain from economic or 
financial relations with an aggressor, and not to recognize a de 
facto situation brought about by the violation of an international 
undertaking. The second drclc was restricted to States 
members of the League, who were to concur in ‘the effective 
and loyal application of Article 16 of the Covenant’. Finally, 
for an innermost ring, a special organization w^as proposed, 
involving more specific military and political arrangements. 
Of this plan it is enough at the present time to say that experi- 
ence in the Abyssinian crisis was to show that the partial and 
temporary fulfilment of the outermost series of obligations w as 
all that any nation in the world was really prepared to accept. 

The British contribution wras equally true to t^-pc. Great 
^tain, as represented by Sir John Simon, devoted attention 
less to the main problem than to a practical attempt to secure 
such partial limitations as might be acccpuble to a non- 
co-operativc and nationalistic world. Sir John’s most novel 
idea was that of ‘qualitative disarmament’, i.e, the prohibition 
of weapons which might be regarded as specially a?gre^>ivc. 
This proposal was sympathetically rccci\Td, but broke d^wii, 
on examination, owing to the inability' of the experts to agree 
on the dividing line between offence and defence. For example, 
in the British view submarines were essentially aggressive, w hile 

* ZimiTicm] 
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many nations regarded them as the mainstay of their naval 
defence. Someone pithily observed that the category to which 
a weapon could be assigned depended upon the end of it at 
which one was standing. 

On 22 June the President of the United States made one of 
hb periodical contributions to the controversies of Europe by 
suggesting a plan of hb own to a specially summoned meeting 
of the General Gommbsion. Thb had the salient character- 
btics of the American attitude, in the matter of naval dis- 
armament, that b to say, it was a simple affair of mathematical 
proportion which paid but little attention to obstacles of a 
practical nature. These were described as ‘brush’ to be cut 
through. The general idea was to preserve the exbting relations 
of the different national forces, and to cut down the arms of the 


world, over and above the force needed for internal police 
duties, by nearly one-third. Though Mr Hoover allowed for 
‘necessary corrections for Powers having colonial pxjssessions’, 
it may be doubted whether the factor of function was not, as in 
the previous dbeussions over the naval treaty, unduly ignored. 
A small force organized on the British system, under which 
nearly half the army b strung out in minute garrbons all over 
the world, while the home forces serve not only for purp(^ of 
defence but supply the reliefs for the remainder, b manifestly 
not comparable with large continental armies: it already repre- 
sents a practically irreducible minimum, and its aggressive 
strength b negligible. Similarly, the exbting ratios between 
different countries represent a widely varying capacity for 
aggression; in some instances, the forces already constitute a 
minimum defence component, while in others they seem far too 
large. To reduce all by the same percentage b Aerefore 
unscientific. In fact, pure relativity and mathematical sub- 
traction afford far too simple an approach to a highly complq 
problem. Thus, while the intervention of the American Pru- 
dent was politely received, and Italy announced at once her 
acceptance of the proposab, it did not constitute an important 


^ From the first, however, the most insurmountable obs^le 

a n^ation already dbarmed, Germany’s concern was l«s 

1 • t. _*T tHpir forces t h & P 
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the disparity between their position and her own; her object, 
whether the level adopted were high or low', was to assert her 
claim to equality. Unless, therefore, the rest of the w orld ^vas 
prepared to accept the conditions imposed upon the vanquished 
at Versailles, what Herr Brtining and his compatriots were 
demanding for thefnsclves at the Conference was not disarma- 
ment at all but rearmament. In these circumstances, the con- 
necting thread perceptible throughout the Conference was the 
conflict between the French demand for security as an essential 
preliminary, and the German claim of equality. But for France, 
who had been preoccupied with her own security even in the 
days when Germany lay prostrate and impotent, it w as practic- 
ally impossible to feel secure if once her former enemy was 


released from the bonds of the Peace Treaty. 

Germany’s insistence on the recognition of her claim to 
equality grew stronger after Herr Brtining’s Cabinet was 
succeeded by Herr von Papen’s ‘Cabinet of Barons’, in June 
1932- On 16 September the German Government notified its 


withdrawal from the Conference, under existing conditions. 
Two days later the British Government published a statement 
of its views, which deprecated the raising of the question of 
German equality at this stage, and criticized the legal correct- 
ness of the interpretation placed by Germany upon the dis- 
armament reference in the Treaty of Versailles and the 
connected correspondence (sec p. 62, n.). It soon became 
evident, however, that progress was hopeless until this obstacle 
had been surmounted, and early in December a Five- Power 
Confoence was arranged at Geneva (between France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and the United States) to search for 
an acceptable formula. After five days of intensive labour a 
<^Wation was signed on 1 1 December 1932, which recogniz-d 
the German claim to ‘equality of rights in a system which wotjlci 
provide security for aU nations’. The slogans of Germany and 
France were thus combined in a single phrase, which each w as 
prepared to accept subject to its own interpretation. But 
though Germany was induced for the moment to resume her 

seat at the Conference, no verbal ingenuity could touch the 
substance of the problem. 

A student of the Conference cannot fail to be impressed by 
the small amount of use made of the Draft Convenuon which 
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had been the sole result of the prolonged debates in the Pre- 
paratory Commission. Though formally it remained for some 

in practice it was largely ignored. While if 
is sad to think of so much wasted efiFort, this was perhaps no 
worse fate than it deserved. It was in fact the barest of skeletons, 
and such decisions as it had managed to achieve were in most 
cases hedged about with more or less important reservations. 
But possibly the true reason why the approach to the task of the 
Conference was a fresh one was that’ the world of 1932 was no 
longer that in whidi the Preparatory Commission had wrestled 
with the problem. When the Conference terminated the first 
stage of its labours, on 20 July, by the adoption of a resolution 
intended, in the words of Sir John Simon, ‘to gather such gains 
as there are, that they may not slip away again’, these gains 
reduced themselves to one concrete decision banning chemical 
and bacteriological warfare, a matter which, as was trenchantly 
pointed out by M. Litvinov, had already been substantially 
agreed upon in the days of the Geneva Protocol. There were 
general expressions of disappointment, and the U.S.S.R. and 
Germany carried their disapproval to the length of voting 
against the resolution. It^y, with seven other States — 
Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, China, Hungary, and 
Turkey — abstained from voting, and the suggestion that Italy 
might leave the Conference was made in an article in the 
Italian press, which described the League as ‘a limited liability 
company under the control of England, France, and, indirectly, 
America’- Signor Mussolini simultaneously published an 
article eulogizing war, and declaring that Fascists did not 
believe in the possibility or the advantages of perpetual 

peace. 


ResutnpAon of the Conference — the Mt^Donald Plan 

When the discussions of the General Committee werc^ re- 
sumed on 2 February 1933, a new era in European relatiom 
had already begun, which was destined speedily to put an end 

to the last surviving hope of disarmament. On ^ 

Adolf Hitler had become Chancellor of the German Reich. On 
24 February the ouUook for the Conference w^ made, ri 
plssible, gloomier, by Japan’s notification of her intends to 
Lien from the League (see p. 321). though her representatives 
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continued to take part in the Conference. Progress had there- 
fore been practically negligible, and a general atmosphere of 
hopelessness prevailed when, on 16 March, Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald arrived to make a further effort to inject life and 
reality into the proceedings. He brought with him as his contri- 
bution a new draft convention, which consisted in the main of 
a collection of all those proposals which had hitherto appeared 
to stand the best chance of acceptance. It had the advantage 
over its predecessors of suggesting for the first time definite, 
though provisional, figures of effectives. The convention was 
divided into five parts. The first, relating to security, merely 
provided for conference in the event of a breach or threatened 
breach of the Kellogg Pact, under conditions which placed the 
Great Powers in a position of special importance, since their 
agreement must be unanimous to give validity to a decision, 
whereas the other participants need only concur by a majority. 
This, of course, recognized the realities of the situation. Part II 
proposed the limitation of effectives in accordance with a table 
included, which set out the proposed numbers for each State as 
a basis for further discussion. It dealt with material on a 
qualitative basis, limiting the weight and calibre, though not 
the numbers, of certain weapons. The naval proposals en- 
deavoured to extend the provisions of the Treaty of London to 
France and Italy, and to stabilize the situation pending the 
convening of a special conference in 1935. The numbers of 
fighting aeroplanes for each country were to be reduced ssithin 
the period of the convention to specified limits, the complete 
abolition of military and naval aircraft, with the effective 
supervision of civil aviation, jvas recommended as an ultimate 
goal, Md bombing from the air, with a reservation in favour 
of police purposes in outlying regions, was to be prohibited. 
P'trt IV harmed chemical and bacteriological warfare, and the 
fi^ p^ proposed a Permanent Disarmament Commission 
with wide powers of inspection and control. These were the 
main features of the British plan, which was stated to be in 
substitution, so far as concerned Germany, for the disarmament 
chapter of the Treaty of Versailles. 

In the discussion of the MacDonald plan, which was tem- 
porarily interrupted by the negotiations over the Four-Pov^cr 
Pact (see p. 365), a deadlock was soon threatened bv the 
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Germany Withdraws from the Conference 

Mr Henderson thereupon proceeded upon a ‘disarmament 
pilgrimage’ to the principal European capitals, and independent 
negotiations were continued. From these it soon transpired that 
France was unprepared to reduce her forces until the system of 
control and supervision had been tested, or without adequate 
guarantees against German rearmament- The idea conse- 
quently grew in favour of dividing the period of the Disarma- 
ment Convention into two parts, during the first of which the 
system of supervision would be tested, and there would be 
limitation but no reduction of armaments on the part of the 
armed Powers. During the same period, the transformation of 
continental armies into a standardized short-service system 
would be carried out, which would involve the gradual growth 
of the Reichswehr to the figure permitted in the Convention, 
but there was to be no rearmament by the disarmed Powers. 
During the second period, the disarmament provisions of the 
Convention would be put into effect, on a basis of complete 
equality. When this proposal was laid before Germany, 
though it was never accepted, her Government was understood 
to be more concerned to acquire an immediate right to samples 
of weapons perimtted by the Convention but forbidden by the 
Treaty of Versailles. On being asked, however, to define these 
samples’, they delivered a reply which amounted in effect to a 
clmm to substantial rearmament, and as such could not be 
admitted. As the day fixed for the reopening of the Conference 
approached, it was felt that agreement, though not reached 
was more nearly in sight than at any other time, and no 

suspiaon seems to have been entertained that what actually 
nappened would occur, ^ 

nla?n”.d*^^ 1 4 October 1933. Sir John Simon ex- 

above. They were received with general approbation, and cv en 
FreihOT von ^einbaben, who was representing Germany in 
Ae absence of his superiors, gave no hint that !ny untoJard 

^ 32 IZV difficult to resist the 

Ae Bureau ended about iz.30 p.m., and Vs o 2 k \ir 
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Henderson had been informed by telegram of Germany’s with- 
draw al from the Ck)nference. Notice of intention to res^n firom 
the League soon followed. Both decisions were in 

the midday papers in Berlin. 

With these announcements, all hope that the Disarmament 
Conference could achieve any real measure of reduction or 
limitation reallv faded firom the heart of the world. Efiforts ware 
thenceforth concentrated on salvang an^'thing possible from the 
wTCck, and on pre\*enting the further disaster of an iinclirckcd 
competition in armaments. On 21 November, the Genoal 
Commission adjourned, to make way for ‘parallel and supple- 
meniaiy efforts’. Before this, Italy had intimated her opinioD 
that the continuance of the Conference was a waste of t ime , and 
on 8 December the Fascist Grand Council rcsoK'cd that ‘the 
continued collaboration of Italy with the League of Nations 
shall be conditional upon the radical reform of the League in its 
constitution, organization, and objectives within the shoctcsC 
possible time’. Any faint hope of r^ntance on the part of 
the German Go\^emment was speedily remox-cd by the ovct- 
w helming support which its action received from the people, in 
a plebiscite held on 12 Nov^ber. On 18 December Herr 
Hitler stated the terms on which he was prepared to resume 
negotiations. He demanded a conscript army of 300,000 men, 
which was to be permitted all categories of weapons forWddai 
under the Versailles Treaty but defined as ‘defensive’ by the 
Conference. Ovil a^^ation must be fircc firom supervision or 
restriction, though the principle of sup^on ^ 0“^=^ 
accepted. The ‘para-militaiy formations— S j\-, S.S., 
Stahlhelm— were to be r^arded as non-mflita^ ^ to 
outside the scope of the Conference. FinaUy. the 
return of the Saar territory (see pp. 28, 381) was danairi^ 
as weU as negotiation on the subject of the ownership of its 


*^Th^ronditions i»-cre uncompromisiii^ 

Bnxiue^iUc i. th« Bdgian « a 
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on the manifest fact that the unilateral abrogation of the dis- 
armament clauses of Versailles was being condoned. The pro- 
posals of both Italy and Great Britain, therefore, which were 
simultaneously published at the end of January, accepted a 
large part of the German claim to rearmament; of the two. 
Great Britain showed most resistance to them, especially in the 
matter of aerial armament, where she sought to retain the 
Versailles restrictions for two years. The main difference 
between the two proposals was that Italy sought to do no more 
than stabilize armaments at existing levels, while Great Britain 
still desired to reach agreement in a convention involving the 
abandonment of certain classes of weapons. To meet the 
French demand for security, consultation was proposed between 
the signatories of the Convention, in the event of an alleged 
violation of its terms, and the ‘inescapable duty’ was empha- 
sized of following up such consultation by the necessary action. 
These suggestions were badly received in France, between 
whom and Great Britain relations were becoming increasingly 
strained. To endeavour to bridge the gulf between the pairties 
was now the main aim of British policy. Mr Eden departed on 
a circular tour of negotiation and explanation, which elicited, 
on i6 April, some modification of the original German de- 
mands, ^ and a Note fi-om France, on 19 March, which brought 
the British Government squarely up against the problem of 
whether they were prepared to go further in the matter of 
guarantees. An inquiry was sent in reply, asking for information 
as to the nature of the guarantees thought essential. Meantime 
the situation was affected by the publication of the figures of the 
German Budget, showing large increases in military expendi- 
ture. In Ae light of these figures, the French Government now 
made it clear that no guarantees which could be offered would 
mduce them to agree to any immediate measure of German 

rearmament 
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The reassembly of the General Committee of the Gonfenno^ 
on 29 May 1934, took place, therefor^ in a somewhat hcqxless 
atmosphere. The debate revealed considerable tension, bu^ 
at the eleventh hour, a compromise was reached which Re- 
served the Conference in a state of suspended animatioo. It 
allotted to committees the further investigation of four ques- 
tions — regional security pacts, guarantees of encution, air 
forces, and the iixanufacture and trade in arms, and recom- 
mended the further study, by governments, of a proposal of die 
U.S.S.R. transforming the Conference into a permanent peace 
organization of a wholly diflfoent character, in which die 
consideration of disarmament should be postponed to security. 
But it could hardly be denied that there was a great dement rf 
truth in M. Litvinov’s criticism, made in putting forward this 
last suggestion, to the effect that there was a complete lack of 
agreement on any single concrete prop^ and even on a 
general formula. In the words'of an artidc in the Ba&fta sf 

InternaHotud News,^. 

all hope of disaimament had vanished, that of limitation of arma- 
meats W grown tarnished and faded, and the fear 
rearmament and its possible ghastly resolls had become a threat and 

a nightmare before the mind of the worid- 

• t June 1934. 
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EUROPE— THE RESURGENCE OF GERMANY 

The Mystery of Hitler 

E tJROPEAN history, and to some extent that of the entire 
world, was dominated during most of the period with 
' which the final part of this volume deals, by one fact — 
the revival of German power under the dictatorship of Adolf 
Hitier. That Germany could not and ought not to be expected 
permanentl)' to acquiesce in the conditions imposed on her by 
the Treaty of Versailles, but must inevitably recover the status 
of one of Ae Great Powers of Europe, had, indeed, been gener- 
ally recognized fix)m the first, even by the French, in spite of 
their desperate and frequently misguided efforts to postpone 
the hour of her recovery. But that this recovery should tale 
place under the aegis of National Socialism, and thtis restore, 
in a tenfold accentuated form, the dangers which the world 
fiom 1914 to igi8 had fought to remove, came as a sudden and 
complete surprise to the most competent observers of the inter- 
national situation. As recently as 1929 Lord D’Abemon, the 
former British ambassador in Berlin, published the first two 
volumes of his work. An Ambassador of Peaa. In this book the 
only reference to Hitler is a footnote on pp. 51-2, which, after 
mentioning his arrest and condemnation for participation in 
the Bavarian rising of 1923, continues thus; ‘He was finally 
released after six months and bound over for the rest of his 
sentence, thereafter fading into oblivion.* Even later, in 
December 1932, Professor Toynbee expressed the opinion 
that ‘many tlungs might be obscure, but the one thing you 
could coimt on was that the Nazis were on the dowTi-grade’.^ 
Forecasts from Germany itself were equally mistaken. Dr 
Arnold Wolfers, then Director of Studies at the Hochschulc 
fur Politik, in an address delivered to the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in November 1929, which described in 
detail the German political parties, never mentioned the name 
rf Hitler, and in a subsequent lecture before the same body in 

^ Q^loted in ImTenatimal May p. 343. 
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October 1932, after referring to the successes of the Nazi Party in 

the elections of 1930, and to the consequent ^astonishnient, not 
only of the Germans, but of the whole world*, he predicted that 
‘the threat of dictatorship by one party has, I think^ been 
from Germany*.^ Yet in January 1933 Herr Hitler became 
Chancellor of the German Reich. 

Looking back with the accumulated evidence and experience 
of the last twelve years of the Fuhrer’s career, we arc bound to 
feel some surprise at the incorrectness of contemporary estim- 
ates of his capabilities. Superficially, no doubt, if there was any 
substantial truth in the likeness drawn by those who had the 
best opportunities of studying his personality. Hitler was the 
last person whom we should expect to find installed as die 
accepted and highly successful ruler of a great, intelligent, and 
cultured people. He was uniformly presented to us as an 
Austrian of insignificant or ludicrous appearance, a consistent 
failure in early life, temperamental, emotional, and irresolute, 
superficially educated and charged with no single new or 
original idea. But obviously, in the li^t of what he acMc^, 
and still more of what he came within an acc of aclucving. 
Hitler must have been possessed of many of the quahtics of 
statesmanship, and still more of leadership, to a wholly exey - 
tional degree. If we may ignore his complete lack of the scruples 
of honcst\' or humanity, and overlook the few but fetal mis- 
takes which he made, as errors of judgement from whiA cvm 
the wisest arc not immune, we can hardly deny ^ 
attribute of real genius, even if that gemus w^ Aabohcal 
rather than divine. No-one without a considerable clramt of 
real greatness could have secured the unqucstmnii^ obedient 
and lovalty of soldiers and politicians whose mtclhg^ could 
hardly be called in question, and his power over the German 

masses is c\ cn less open to dispute. 

His lack of originality may perhaps be ^needed, 
by no mcnm necessarily a ha^cap. Thy,,"""?’, "a- 
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assisted by their conspicuous lack of novelty. They corre- 
sponded exactly to the long-felt desires and ‘\sishful thinking* 
of the German people. The Aryan myth and the Pan-German- 
ism which flowed it, together with the quasi-deification of 
the State on which Nazi power was built, had their roots in the 
primitive tribal instincts of a remote past, and were culled by 
the Fiihrer, probably at second or thij^ hand, from the teach- 
ings of a long line of German writers and philosophers. V" ulner- 
ablc as they were to rational attack, they were all too readily 
acceptable as a religion. The mentality which accepts them has 
been exemplified at all times when Germany has felt strong and 
united. 

The vague and undefined schemes of Teutonic expansion arc but 
the expression of the deeply rooted feeling that GcriMny has by the 
strength and purity of her national purpose, the fervour of her 
patriotism, ... the successful pursuit of every branch of public and 
scientific activity and the elevated character of her philosophy, art, 
and ethics, established for herself the right to assert the primacy of 
GcnnM national ideals. And as it is an axiom of her political faith 
that right, in order that it may prevail, must be backed by force, the 
transition is easy to the belief that the ‘good German sword’, which 

in patriotic speech, is there to solve any difficul- 

tia that may be in the way of establishing the reign of those ideals in 
a Germanized world. 


bo wrote Sir Eyre Crowe more than thirty years ago in a 

memo^dum » the whole of which convincingly demonstrates 
how httle the attitude of Hitlerian Germany is a new phe- 
nommom When, however, as in Nazi Germany, a Govern- 
ment dehb^tely exploits these aberrations of national patriot- 

OTtidze winch is blasphemy, there arises an obvious danger to 

5® 1 °^ particular, it is clear that the ideal 

«>^P«ation, embodied in the League 
Nations, was flatly mcompatible with that of the world- 

he^mony of a chosen race-the avowed aim of Hitlerism • 

bf Tri«d» rf Europe^Na^ia ^ “ • pamphlet imued 

'‘*f* Schwm dne, die Welt in den Di«- 

aatx bobena Kultur nefamenden Herrenvolket* ««t m den DtaM 
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acceptance of the principles of Meim Kampf^ once its aodior had 
attained to power, docs not altogether provide a reason far this 
sudden and tinexpected achievement. Professor Toynbee has 
recorded how, as shortly before the Nazi triumph as Novemba* 
1932, ‘his eye fell, at every street comer, upon dgected-looldng 
young men, in brown shirts, rattling money-boxes timidly, and 
without response, in the faces of unheeding passers-by*.^ It is 
dangerously inaccinate and superficial to adopt the theory, 
which long enjoyed some popularity in this country, that Hitkr 
could simply be explained as a product of the injustices, whether 
alleged or actual, of the Versailles Treaty, and that conse- 
quently the menace of his regime might be expected to dis- 
appear with the removal of its legitimate grievances. The 
theory utterly fails to account for the suddenness of his success, 
after years of futile fulminations against the Diktat* of Versailles 
had left him still despised and discredited. The rise in the 
number of his supporters was more immediately connected, as 
has been elsewhere suggested (sec p. 285), with the disappoint- 
ment associated with the economic crisis, and the introduction 
of undemocratic methods of government which it forced upon 
his immediate predecessors in oflBcc. But the final triumph is 
not, even so, fully and satisfactorily explained. It is rcaUy attri- 
butable to a quality characteristic of statesmanship which Herr 
Hitler undoubtedly possessed — an apparendy intuitive capacity 
for the accurate computation of risks, and an uncanny percep- 
tion of the psy chological moment for instantaneous and ruthkss 


The general election of November 1932 had shown a marked 
decrease in the Nazi vole since the previous July, and when, on 
ao January 1933, Herr Hitler became Chancellor, his appoint- 
ment was a political manoeuvre engineered by Here von Pap^ 
The idea was cither to tame Wm by runiung hun m the double 
harness of a coalition, or to discredit Hm by 

leave go. The to 

ilto by HiUer i Ueutenant, Captain Gonng, who made ame 

t Afmn, 19 S 3 » p- 
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of the police and the provincial officials in Prussia. Something 
further seemed to be needed to ensure the requisite success of 
the elections which had been timed for 5 March I 933 > 
mysterious warnings were soon current of some remarkable 
occurrence in the days immediately preceding this c\ent. 
These turned out to be well founded, or at least destined to be 
confirmed by a remarkable coincidence. On 27 February at 
10 p.m., the Reichstag building was seen to be on fire. It is fair 
to point out that the incendiarism was, according to his own 
confession, the act of an apparendy half-demented Dutchman, 
who professed Co mmunis t tenets, but it is none the less true 
that by 2 a.m. in the same night a special edict ‘for the protec- 
tion of the Reich against the Communist danger’ was issued in 
printed form,* the drastic provisions of which were put into 
force so prompdy that in the course of the next day all the 
Communist deputies in the Reichstag were under lock and key, 
in company with their political confitures in the Prussian Land- 
tag. Within the next few days hundreds of leading ‘Marxists’, 
including Social-Democrats as well as Communists, had been 
arrested throughout the country. The Reichstag fire was 
evidendy an event as disastrous to the Communists as it was 
opportune for the Nazis. In these circumstances, it is some- 
what surprising that the victory of Hitler’s supporters in the 
ensuing election was not even more sweeping than it was, for 
the moderate parties maintained their strength, and Nazis and 
Nationalists together could only muster a majority of 33 seats 
(Nazi 288, Nationalist 52, in a Reichstag of 647). This, how- 
ever, was sufficient for its purpose, for on 23 March parlia- 
mentary government was terminated for four years by the 
passage of an Enabling Bill which secured for that period 
dictatorial powers to the Nazi party and its leader, while, by 
an even earlier date, power was centralized by the Gleichschal- 
tung, under emergency decree, of the different pro\incial 
governments, and by 1 1 July the revolution had been completed 
by the suppression of some opposition parties and the quasi- 
voluntary liquidation of the rest. The revolting persecution 
and ejection of the Jews, which accompanied and followed 

.1 ^ Wheeler-Bcnnett, “The New Regime iu Germany', in /airntaniaW 
ijarj, 1933, P- 3 « 5 - 

• Wheder-Bennett. loc. du 
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these events, while it shocked the outside world, was the 
of unpopular among ‘Aryan* circles in Germany. 


*Mein Kampf^ and the Nazi Pfogfimnu 

In the official programme of the National Socialist party, 
adopted in 1920, the first three points express the aims of its 
external policy. They arc the following: 

1. The union of all people of German race by the of 
self-determination in one Grcat-Germany. 

2. The cancellation of the Peace Treaties of VersaiBes 
St Germain. 

3. The acquisition of further territory for the support <^die 
people and the settlement of the surplus popu^tion. 

These are also the broad lines of Herr Hitler's foreign policy 
as elaborated in Mein Kampf^ though he goes further. Point 3 
is localized in ‘Russia and the border-States dependent on it*, 
and the final objective is ‘world-power or nothing’, to whidh 
the preliminary expansion is only ancillary, since ‘for world- 
power that size is needed which gives it at the present time its 
importance, and supplies life for its citizens*.* As to tiie Treaty 
of Versailles, the propaganda value of the grievance seemed, 
in Herr Hitler’s mind, the essential point, and the use to be 
made of it was to kindle a desire for arms, not for defence or 
security, but to gratify hate. 

What a use could be made of the Peace Treaty of VeisaiUcs! • • • 
How each one of these points could be branded into the brain ud 
senses of this people, till at last in sixty million heads of men and 
women the common feeling of shame and hate became a single fiery 
sea of flame, from which furnace there issued a tempered of 
steel, and a cry was wrung from it — ‘We will have arms again!* * 

As to Point I, there is a significant exception, where the 
ment of the programme might stand in the way of a uscM 
alliance. The South Tyrol is ‘a special hobby-horse whk^tfae 
Jew in these times rides with extraordinary skill* (p. 707). Hot 
H itler thus leaves the worst-treated of German minonto to ^ 
fate, with the comment that ‘Jews and Hapsburg L^tinmls 


I the amteradve slogan form cd* Uw cry, *Wr wefflm 


wieder Waffcnl* 
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have the greatest interest 
Germany* (p. 709), and s 


thc'winning back of the lost territories of a country is m the first piacc 
the question of winning back the political independence and power 
of the mother coimtry. To make this possible, and to secure it 
through an adroit policy of alliance is the first task for a vigorous 

direction of our foreign policy.^ 


Herr Hitler sums up the foreign policy of Afein K ampf thus, in 
what he describes as a ‘political testament : 


Never allow the rise of two continental Powers in Europe. See m 
every attempt to organize a second military Power on the German 
firondcr, even if it is only in the form of creating a State capable of 
military power, an attack upon Germany, and see in it not only the 
right but the duty, by all means, up to recourse to arms, to check the 
rise of such a state, or to smash it up again if it already exisu.* 


It is dear that such a policy is directly opposed, not only to the 
post-war system of the League of Nations, but to the pre- 
war system of a multiple balance of power. If, therefore, Mnn 
Kampf represented the real aims and intentions of Herr Hitler, 
it b^mc impossible to fit him into any scheme yet devised 
for the preservation of peace and order in Europe. Herein lay 
the crucial difiSoilty of the situation. 

There existed, however a school of thought, especially in 
this country, which discounted Mein Kampf as the tacitly 
abandoned indiscretion of a period when its author was an 
irresponsible agitator, and which also regarded the programme 
trf* 1920 as an out-of-date vote-catching manifesto, which 
need no longer be taken very seriously. No one could deny 
that many of the Fuhrer’s later utterances were in irrecon- 
cilable conflict with the prindples proclaimed in his book; the 
question, therefore, arose — which represented the true lines 
of German foreign policy under the Nazi regime? The fact 
that Mein Kampf continued to be circulated in Germany as the 
basis of the national Weltanschauung did not perhaj>s conclusively 
answer the question: all canonical scriptures arc allowed, as 
time goes on, to be interpreted with considerable freedom, and 
it cannot be demed that history holds many examples of the 

* ibid., p. 71 1. The same point is repeated on p. 688, 

• ibid., p. 754. 
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moderating effects of practical responsibility upon the 
programmes of agitators. As Tom Moore observed: 

Our Whigs, when in office a short year or two. 

By a lusus naturae all turn into Tories. 

The difficulty of deciding between these two interpretations 
may be illustrated from the story of Germany’s departure from 
the League and the Dbarmament Conference, as given in a 
previous chapter (see pp. 353--4), though it will be found 
constantly recurring at later stages. Assuming the aims of 
German policy to be anything like those of Mein Kampf and the 
Nazi progranune, it was obvious that they could not be realized 
by peaceful methods. Herr Hitler himself entertained no 
illusions upon this point. 

The oppressed lands [he said] are not to be brought back into the 
bosom of a common Reich by flaming protests, but by a sword 
strong to smite {schlagkr&Jliges). To forge this sword is the object of 
a people’s government in its internal policy: to safeguard the work 
of forging it and to seek for partners in arms ( Wt^engenosseri) is the 
task of its foreign policy.* 

This view was constantly repeated, e.g. on p. 708 — ^‘nur dutch 
Waffengewalt’, and p, 741 — ‘nur die Gewalt eines siegreichen 
Schwertes’. On this assumption we should have expected a 
priori an early break-away from an institution so opposed to the 
use of lawless force as the League of Nations, and an attempt to 
wreck the Disarmament Conference, since only in conditions 
of unrestricted competition could Germany re<irm to a point 
where her strength could be used effectively in power politics. 
At the same time, we should not anticipate that the mask 
would be completely discarded at first; on the contrary, an 
attempt would probably be made to throw the blame for these 

proceedings upon other shoulders. 

The Mein Kampf school pointed out that this was the exact 

situation which resulted from Herr Hitler’s policy in the first 
year of his regime. Its opponents appealed to the favourable 
and moderate offers made by the leader in the months winch 
followed; and, assuming the correctness of their interpretatoon, 
and the sincerity of his offers, they were undoubt^y nght to 
blame M. Barthou, and in a lesser degree the British Government, 

‘ Mm p. 689. 
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forfaflure to grasp a golden and never to be repeated opportunity. 
On the other hand, if the real Hitler stood revealed in his auto- 
biography, it might be replied that the Fuhrer knew that he 
had to deal with M. Barthou and the legalistic and suspicious 
minH of France; the refusal, therefore, may well have been 
expected, and, even if this expectation had been disappointed, 
it would not have been diffic^t to find a pretext for departing 
fiom these pledges, of the same kind as Herr Hider used for such 
a purpose on many suhsequ^t occasions. Anyhow, the situa- 
tion actually produced was that which the author of Mein 
Kampf might be supposed to desire. In this coimcxion, a speech 
by Herr Hess, the Fiihrer^s deputy, delivered on 19 Jime 1938, 
is perhaps -significant: 

It had not [he said] been possible under the old democratic 
system to rearm secretly in defiance of the Treaty of Versailles, 
because pacifists . . . were always ready to reveal these designs to 
the world. After National Socialism had put these traitors in con- 
centration camps, where they belonged, and -with a National 
Socialist people behind him, the Fuhrer had however dared to 
rearm, at first secretly and then openly, to restore conscription, to 
march into the R h in el a nd , and fortify the western frontier. 

Hitlci^s real aims and policy are now, of course, no longer 
open to controversy. The evidence produced at the Nuremberg 
trial and elsewhere since the war has thrown a flood of light 
upon them, in which they stand clearly revealed. But at the 
stage with which we arc here concerned, and indeed consider- 
ably later, the existence of two opposed interpretations of the 
Fuhrer’s intentions must be recorded as a historical fact, of 

enoraous importance in its effects upon subsequent inter- 
national policy. 


Reactions in Europe 

I- The Four^Power Pact 

H was natural that the reappearance of a Germany supposed 
to be ammated by the ideals of Mein Kampf Tind the .Nazipro- 
gramme should produce immediate reactions in Europe The 
mwt unportant of these took the form of the surprSng re- 
orientation of Continental affiliations which marki the first 
two years of Herr HiUer’s regime. At an even caS« 
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hoM ever, there was a striking indication that the effect which 
German resurgence \%*as likely to have on the organizatkHi of 
Europe Nvas quickly realized. On i8 \farch 1933, dmii^ an 
interlude in the Disarmament Conference, Signor Mossolini 
laid before Mr Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon in 
Rome a new project which had for some time b^n germinating 
in his fertile brain. It may indeed be questioned whether the 
discussion which then took place had much more than a for- 
tuitous connexion v^ith the change of govemmoit in Germany. 
It was characteristic of the Ducc to believe in drawing a very 
definite line between the class o£ Great Powers, in which Italy 
had established her hard-wr)n status, and the common herd: 
as a Fascist, he had no real belief in such a principle as the 
equality of nations. The League, in his opinion, was paralysed 
for action b\' the necessity for .unanimous agreement between 
over fifn- m^ber Sutes: in the matter of disarmament, such 
acreement struck him as not only difficult of attainment, but 
superfluous- A trustworthy pact between the four Great Euro- 
pean Powers, cith€T in respect of the maintenance of peace 
with regard to their armaments, H*as likely to be a more easily 
reahzed^and at least an equall>' effectiTC method of wai^ off 
the onh’ sort of war which really threatened ^orM ovihzaD^ 
This \-icw he had put forward, in a speech at Turi^ » carfy 
as October 1032, and so for it was probably shared m large 

measure b>’ the other Powers in the class. 

Bui Italv was also cominced, particulari>^ after me resur- 
of > Gornnny undor Nazi cowrol, tot to 

rrZn.- a coote.t bet^whom wr>uld raise aw^-ard proWt^ 
^ alliance, \N ith this motive, the scope of ^e 
rcNOiion was narrowed; as in%r,hmg an immediate 

.0 concede d.e Sood. Tynol, <o^ It 
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real threat of the proposed policy was in the direction farthest 
removed from Italy, and therefore affected one nation only — 
Poland, in relation to the Corridor and to Polish Silesia, 

It might seem that the required hegemony of the Great 
Powers was sufficiendy maintained through the dominant 
position which such Powers occupied upon the Council of the 
League. But in regard to treaty revision at Poland’s expense, 
a discussion in the Council had the obvious disadvantage that 
it would be conducted in the presence of the principal opponent, 
whose consent would be as essential as it would be unobtainable. 
Such seem to have been the leading ideas in the Duce’s mind 
in proposing a pact between France, Germany, Italy, and 
Great Britain, which had ‘as its general purpose, peace, and as 
its big and almost only detail the revision of treaties’.^ Such a 
consultative body would have, in Signor Mussolini’s view, the 
great advantage that on it France would be separated from her 
anti-revisionist allies, and confronted by two definitely re- 
visionist Powers, and would be dependent for support in her 
opposition on Great Britain alone, whose views on the subject 
were at best not whole-heartedly in favour of Poland. It might 
seem, in such circumstances, that the prospects of French con- 
currence in the plan were not bright— which was possiblv why 
a sqiaratc approach was first made to British politicians— but 
France could hardly return a blunt ‘No’ to the proposal, thus 

nsking a definitely hostile association between Italy and 
Germany. 

If the aim of the Italian plan was international appease- 
ment the reactions to his suggestion must have been dis- 
appomtmg to the inventor. It aroused an acute and immediate 
storm, the more bitter because authentic details of the scheme 
were at the tune unobtainable, and a wide margin for specula- 

Sde'Tnt'^T "" f P'^’^^ent Council of the 

“ outspoken protest, which was echoed 

language by the press not onlv of these three 

~untn« but also of Poland and France. The British statesmen 
^^ce ^ted that the proposab were wholly unaccepta 

ongmal form, and M. Daladier, though unewtedlv 

In th«c circumstances, the pact was emasculated in I 

Mr Ranua, MacIWd. Hou« of ,3 March 


in 


way 
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which, if it rendered it harmless, deprived it of all real purpose 

or significance; thus amended, it satisfied the objections of the 

Little Entente, as well as of the proposed parties, who initialed 
it on 6 June. 


2. Poland 

It seems certain, however, that the suspicions which this pro- 
posal had aroused in the mind of Poland, and which were not 
completely allayed, played an important part in bringing 
about the first of the reorientations to which reference has been 
made. On 26 January 1934, the world was surprised by the 
announcement of a pact between Poland and Germany, 
wherein, for a period of ten years, the parties renounced the 
use of force in the setdement of their differences. It was soon 
evident that this agreement was taken seriously in Poland, in 
spite of the fact that its terms merely limited in time the engage- 
ments already entered into by both nations as signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact This imexpected development led at first to a 
suspicion, in some quarters, that a secret understanding had 
been concluded, imder which one party or both might be com- 
pensated for territorial modifications at the expense of neigh- 
bouring countries.^ It is now possible, however, to form a less 
sinister view of the probable forces at worL Up to the time of 
Herr Hider’s assumption of power, Poland’s two most probable 
enemies — Germany and the Soviet Union — had been on the 
same side continuously since the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922 
(seepp. 95, 103). The territory occupied by post-war Poland 
was mainly created out of the former possessions of Germany 
and Russia, and a hostile combination of these two Powers 
involved a danger that the whole country might be dissolved 
into its original components. In these circumstances, the only 
possible line for Polish policy was to cling to the French alliance, 
and such security as the League of Nations might provide, how- 
ever distasteful such dependence might be to the national pnde. 
With the appearance of a violendy anti-Bolshevik Germany, 
whose expansionist designs on ‘Russia and the bordCT-States 
were openly proclaimed, the situation was revolutionized, and 
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the danger was of an entirely different character. Apart from 
the direct threat to Poland from German irredentism, it was 
clear that a clash between Germany and the U.S.S.R. involved 
the use of Polish territory as a battle-ground. On the other 
hand, it was now possible to play off one powerful and potenti- 
ally hostile neighbour against the other, and the friendship of 
France, while it need not be wholly abandoned as a reinsurance, 
was of less vital importance, particularly since France was now 
much weaker than in the earlier post-war years. Since the 
expansionist aims of Germany could not all be pursued simul- 
taneously, it was worth while to obtain, if possible, the tempor- 
ary immunity promised by Polyphemus to Ulysses — of being the 
last to be eaten. Such an arrangement was also acceptable to 
Germany, as lessening the likelihood of a preventive war, for 
which she was still quite unready: though her ultimate aims 
were imattainable without aggression, she could make a begin- 
ning without it, since the return of the Saar into the German 


fold was more likely if she kept quiet, and the temporary reassur- 
ance of Poland left her hands free for the more promising task 
of fishing, with the bait of self-determination, in the troubled 
waters of the Danube. Poland was also relieved from some of 


her fears by Germany’s retirement from the Council of the 
League, and, having already secured a similar understanding 
with her eastern neighbour, felt that the new agreement offered 
the best security obtainable for the moment, and that there was 
no harm in alarming France as to the safety of her alliance, an 
object which was certainly achieved by the pubheation of’ the 
pact The ^givings aroused in France were, indeed, not 
without justification. Though it realized that the Coiridor 
question was only ‘in cold storage’, and periodically empha- 
sized the continued existence of the French alliance, public 
opimon in Poland soon began to show signs of becoming in- 
cr^ngly pro-German and anti-French, a tendency encour- 
aged by local anti-Semitism and the character of the Polish 

^ of the Po^ ^hey, soon to be professed, of the •barrier if 

G™/ Slate 

•ecimty under the Covenant of the League 
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3 . The LiiUe EntenU 

The rise of Nazi Germany had a naturally wcakaung 
upon the solidarity of the Little Elntentc. This organization, as 
will be remembered, was primarily constituted as a barrier to 
Austro-Hungarian revisionism, in which alone all three partners 
had an equal interesc German expansion W3s a direct threat 
to Czechoslovakia only; to the other two partnm the increase 
in German power might be to some extent welcome, as a 
balance to that of two potential enemies which they respectively 
had cause to dread, llie question of Bessarabia left the Soviet 
Union a perpetual source of disquiet to Roumania, who could 
accordingly find some consolation in the thou^t that, in 
opposition to Russia, her interests and those of Germany now 
coincided. Yugoslavia had seen with alarm and hostility the 
extension of I talian influence in the Danube basin, and the 
intimately protective relations of Italy with Austria and Hun- 
gary, To her, therefore, a prospect of the extension of German 
influence to the Brenner was not altogether unwelcome. The 
three partners in the Entente, indeed, lost no opportunity of 
reiterating their solidarity, but these exaggerated protestatkua 
failed to cany conriction in the outside world- The c ommon 
fit>nt seemed no longer to be based on a clear common interest. 


4. Frcmce 

Considerations based on the foregoing European realine- 
ments, together with the reorientation of Russian poUcy which 
is dealt with below, stimulated the French Foreign Minist^ 
M. Barthou, to strenuous efibrts towards strengthening the 
existing defences of his country and constructing fresh raies. 
The first part of his programme he endeavoured to put mto 
effect by a series of visits to Warsaw, Prague, Bucharest, a^ 
Belgrade in the early summer of 1934- The second pm took the 

on the lines of the Locarno agreements, w^ch it v>ras h^ 
would be foUowed by the conclusion ofamilar 
ments in other parts of the Continent. 

scheme tha:t the U.S.S.R. should accept and be admitted 
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to membcrsliip of the League of Nations, Russia was also to be 
connected up with the existing Locamo treaties, in return for a 
French guarantee of the Russian frontiers. 

M. B^rthou may well have derived inspiration and encourage- 
ment from the fact that another, though less important, pact of 
mutual guarantee had recently come into existence. On 9 
February 1934, a treaty was signed in Athens by the representa- 
tives of Greece, Yugoslavia, Roumania, and Turkey, under 
which the parties agreed mutually to guarantee their Balkan 
frontiers, to consult together on measures affecting their inter- 
ests, not to embark on any political action towards a non- 
signatory Balkan country without previous discussion, and not 
to assume political obligations towards such countries without 
the general consent of the signatories. The effect of this Balkan 
Pact was definitely anti-revisionist at the expense of Bulgaria, 
which therefore refused to adhere, while the absence of Albania 
was probably to be explained as the result of Italian dis- 
satisfaction with an arrangement calculated to impede re\TLsion, 
and in particular to preclude the realization of Bulgarian claims 
to which Italy was sympathetic. By thus leading Bulgaria to 
look elsewhere for support, the pact may be thought to have 
fimstrated its main ostensible object, namely the liberation 
of south-eastern Europe from dependence upon any of the 
Great Powers,^ Nevertheless, it was a case in being of the 

kind of regional agreement on which M. Barthou had set his 
heart. 

The French project was favourably received by Great Britain 
and Italy, on the assumption of its strict mutuality, though both 
these nations refused to assume any fresh commitments of their 
own. It broke down, however, through the opposition of 
Poland and Germany. To Poland, temporarily reassured by her 
German agreement, it seemed to increase her obligations with- 
out materially adding to her security, and it seemed likely to 


* At a later stage this main object became paramount. On 31 Julv 1038 an 
agreement concluded between Bulgaria and the Balkan Entente whiaT went 

Ac mdusion of Bulgaria in Ac pact, and by releasing that country 
^ Ac resmctions of Ac Peace Treaty of Ncuilly, demonstrated that it 

^ no Ic^cr Bulgarian aggression which was feared in Ac Balkans. The fear of 
demotion had a similarly beneficial result in improi.Ag Ac relations 
b^cen the Uttle Entrotc and Hungary, who entered into an agreement on 
as August 1938. renouncing force, while permitting the rearmament^Hl^^a^ 
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involve the passage either of Gcnnan or Russian troops across 
ber territoiv’, a prospect which she was determined to avat. 
Germany consistently refused, since the advent of Herr Hitler, 
to be a parr>' to multilateral treaties of the kind proposed, while 
professing her willingness to enter into bilateral agreements on 
the Polish model. This attitude might be interpreted in differ- 
ent was-s, according to the view held of Nazi foreign policy in 
general. Germany was probably quite right in mistrusting the 
alleged mutuality of the pact. It was not easy to imagine the 
U.S.S.R. or Czechoslovakia fighting on the side of a Nazi 
Germany. On the other hand, it was difficult to picture Ger- 
many as the tdetim of aggression fiom these quarters. Russia 
was preoccupied with her internal development, which re- 
quired a long period of peace, and, so far as she still was likely 
to interfere with other countries, her weapon was subversive 
propaganda rather than armed force. Possessing already a 
territory of continental dimensions, she seemed to have no 
temptation to covet that of any other nation. As for the other 
proposed partners, their pacific intentions could not reasonably 
be questioned. The proposed pact might be compared to one 
between a wolf, some sheep, and a bufialo; the reluctance of 
the first to join might no doubt be ezplained by the fact that he 
could hardly derive any positive advantage fiom it, but, assum- 
ing that his carnivorous nature was unreformed, he would also 
clearly prefer bUateral pacts, which would depend merely on 
his own good faith, and would isolate one victim from another 

in the event of his deciding to break his promis^ 

M. Barthou thus found himself unable to realize his schenK 

for the defensive encirclement of Germany. In the later p^ 
the vear, indeed, he had a vision of an even more 
alternative, when the events in Austria which are recorded 
later (see p “tSB) brought for a time into the anti-German tamp 

1^: of Italy Bo. 

FrMc'e-Y^via. Aa a choice of evils, Gen^ 

Ihe Danubian region seemed preferable m the “y® "J* 

reconciling drese diacortan. 

S^e^d«“f °Yu^^ landed at Marseilles, with die 


in 
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object of pxirsuing the required negotiations. He was met by 
M Barthou, and a few minutes later hoxh men had met their 
deaths at the hands of a Croatian assassin. This unexpected act 
of terrorism mi^t easily have proved fatal to the peace of 
Europe. The passions which it aroused led to senous tension 
between Yugt^via and both Hungary and Italy, boA of 
which coimtries were credibly suspected of sheltering, if not 
encouraging, terrorist organizations of the type to which the 
criminal belonged. Fortunately the gravity of the danger was 
quickly realized. When the matter came before the League of 
Nations in December, any part played by Italy was, by TOUimon 
consent, kept out of the picture, while Hungary was induced, 
largely through the tactful handling of the dispute by Mr Eden, 
to accept a limited censtirc sufficient to appease Yugoslav 
sensibilities. 

5. Soviet Utiom 

All that remained of M. Barthou’s ambitious plans for the 
organization of Europe was the rapprochement between France 
and Soviet Russia. The change in the Russian attitude was 
perhaps the most surprising of the reorientations to which the 
rise of Nazi Germany gave occasion. In the early years after 
the war, ostracized and actively opposed by the victor Powers, 
the Soviet Government was naturally drawn towards Germany, 
in a fiiendship of which the first signs were seen in the Treaty 
of Rapallo in 1922. An estrangement from France was also the 
natural cons^uence of the alliance of that nation with Poland 
and with Roiimania, both of whom were in possession of territory' 
which exposed them to a risk, or fear, of Russian hostility. A 
further reason for tension between France and Russia lay in the 
large proportion of anti-revolutionary emigres who had found 
asylum in the former country. During the discussions of the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament, and even in the 
earlier phases of the Conference itself, the policy of Germany 
and of the U.S.S.R. found common ground in the effort to 
bring about a substantial reduction in the armaments of the 
victor Powers; at this st^e the French thesis, which postponed 
disarmament to security, met with the most outspoken criticism 
firom the lips of the Russian delegation. Even more embittered 
had been the language and attitude of the Soviet Union towards 

HJ.A. 
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the League of Nations, which it regarded as an abominable 
and dangerous alliance of the forces of world-capitalism. Yet 
so true it is that ‘circumstances alter cases’ that Russia was 
destined, soon after Herr Hitler’s rise to power, to become for 
a time France’s closest and most powerful ally, and not merely 
a member of the League, but the most eloquent advocate of its 
principles. 


The change was attributable to three main factors, two of 
them new, and one a few years older. The two new factors were 
the threat of war from Japan and the rise of Herr Hitler. The 
risk of an attack in the Far East naturally suggested an effort to 
secure the western frontiers of Russia by pacific agreements with 
all her neighbours. In these circumstances^ a scries of treaties of 
neutrality and non-aggression were concluded by the U.S.S.R. 
in 1931 and 1932 with France, Poland, Estonia, Finland, and 
Latvia. The Bessarabian question still precluded, at this stage, 
a similar agreement with Roumania. These treaties had quite a 
different motive from the earlier series of pacts of neutrahty and 
non-ajgression, which the U.S.S.R. succeeded in negotiating 
between December 1925 and October 1927, since these were 
primarily intended to set up a rival system, centred upon Mos- 
cow, to counteract the influence of the Locarno Agreements. 
The easier obligation of neutrality was substituted for that of 
active assistance to the victim of aggression. The first trraty of 
this class to be concluded was signed by the representatives of 
the Soviet Union and Turkey on 17 December 1925. In the 
following year similar agreements were signed wiA Germany, 
Afghanistan, and Lithuania. Persia was included in the system 
in October 1927. The duration of the European treaties was 


for five, and of the Asiatic for three years. 

A second stage was reached in the negotiations for adherraw 

to the Litvinov Protocol of 1929 (see p. 183), which was mai^y 
intended to forestall the efforts of Polish diplomacy by brmgmg 
the Baltic States to the acceptance of the Kellogg Pact u^ 
the aegis of the U.S.S.R. rather than that of Poland, ite 

intention was partiaUy frustrated when the 

simultaneouslyby Poland,her Baltic neighbours, andRoum^^ 

M. Litvinov’s diplomacy achieved, however, a 

1 Rut even at this stage, as in the first, there was no real 
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sign of willingness on the part of Russia to co-operate in the 

working a European system. • u* 

It needed a threat firom Europe to override the antipathies 

and suspicions dividing France and the League from the Soviet 

Union. So long as the danger of war came from Japan alon^ 

pledges of neutrality and non-aggression might serve Russia’s 

n eed . With the rise in Germany of the man who had publicly 

indicated Russia as a field for German exp^ion, there came 

a desire for active support The new orientation of Soviet policy 

became apparent as early as May 1933, when M. Radek, in a 

soies of articles in Isotstidf pronounced decisively against treaty 

revision, stating that: 

The way to revision of the predatory Versailles Peace leads 
through a new world war. Discussion of revision is the smoke-screen 
which Imperialism prepares the most terrible and ruthless 
war that the human brain can conceived 

At this date, therefore, the Soviet Union was already ranged 
definitely in the anti-revisionist camp. The Russian desire for 
support was reciprocated in France. The direction in which 
her mind was turning was already perceptible during the debate 
in the French Chamber preceding the ratification of the treaty 
of 1932. In reconunend^g the acceptance of the treaty, hL 
Herriot claimed that it — and by implication far more than it — 
was in line with traditional French policy: 

Remember how Francis I allied himself with Turkey not only in 
the face of, but actually against, the whole of Christendom, because 
this was what the interests of France required. 

The relevance of tlus historical precedent was more close to a 
military alliance than to a mere declaration of neutrality. Both 
to France and to the U.S.S.R., the use of the arms of each in a 
common defence quickly became the undisguised aim of a closer 
nppTochmaU. 

The finM factor in the reorientation of the Soviet Union was 
the change in the attitude of her Government to the world- 
revolution, to which the establishment of Communism in 
Russia had originally been regarded as merely preliminary. 
Ulus development may be said to date from the expubion of 

* M l rf h bknatimal Xim, voL 10^ na ^ 17 AuguU 1933. 
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Trotsky Zinoviev from the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party in June 1927 (see p. 109). Trotsky 
and his as^ates had steadily maintained that Communism 
could only 1^ permanenUy achieved on a world-wide basis, and 
had thus striven to foster and encourage revolution everywhere: 
Stalin, on the other hand, whose views became from this time 
triumphant, expressed belief in the possibility of developing a 
socialist State independently, within the vast boundaries of 
Russian territory. Which party.was right need not concern us; 
there seem to be elements of truth on both sides: but the prac- 
tical effect of a Stalinist policy concentrated on the huge task 
of internal development was doubly beneficial to the outside 
world; firstly, it reduced to insignificant proportions the danger 
of active interference in the internal affairs of other countries, 
and secondly, since prolonged peace was essential to the success 
of the policy, it ranged the Soviet Union, on grounds of self- 
interest, on the side of those countries which were concerned to 
prevent the outbreak of wzir in Europe. Thus, though the series 
of political trials which attracted attention to Russia during the 
last few years preceding the Second World War may be 
criticized from the standpoint of justice, and remain in many 
respects perplexing to the Western mind, in their international 
aspect they were regarded as welcome signs, since the offence of 
w^ch most of their victims were accused was adherence to the 
creed of Trotsky. 

The first stage in the realinement of the Soviet Union was 
reached in September 1934, when it was admitted to member- 
ship of the League of Nations, with a permanent seat on the 
Council, on the initiative of France, Great Britain, and Italy. 
The final consummation was reached by the conclusion of a 
treaty of mutual assistance between France and the U.S.S.R., 
with a supplementary treaty between the latter and Czecho- 
slovakia, contingent for its operation on the active intervention 
of France in a case of aggression. The first of these treaties was 
signed on 2 May 1935, the second on the i6th of the same 
month. The French treaty was ratified by the Chamber of 
Deputies on 27 February 1936, and by the Senate on 12 March. 
Final exchange of ratifications took place on 27 March. These 
dates will be found in the sequel to be of considerable import- 
aiKC. Too much importance should not, however, be attached 
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to these apparent indications of a change in Soviet policy. 
Experience acquired since the termination of the Second World 
War suggests that the improvement in the Russian attitude was 
more apparent t han real. While, from the days of Lenin’s New 
Economic Policy onwards, the political Uutics of the Soxnct 
Government have been variable and opportunist, their closest 
observers perceive and emphasize a remarkable contetenc>^ in 
the strategy which they have pursued in frirthcrancc of their 
Marxian ideology. A whole generation of Russians has now 
been trained to accept as an imquestionable and immutable 
article of faith the view that the ultimate triumph of world 
Communism is inevitable, but that, owing to the resistance to 
be eqpected from the forces of capitalism, it will not be realized 
without armed conflict. The Russian mentality is peculiarly 


xmeompromising, and temporary modificatiom of policy should 
be regarded rather as applications of the principle recuUr pour 
mieux sauter than as evidence of any permanent change of heart. 
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that an attadc will be made on the Austrian State or is c^•;n fcrmg 
l^axmed b>' the Rekh- 

Thc enforced postponement, in fact, of the external po!; of 
National Socialism, in all its aspects, removed from the Nizi 
party most of the ground on which it was realiy united. The 
party was driven back to consider domestic aspects of its po-icy 
as to which considerably less unanimity prevaihrd. As the 
cqjcctations of the National element were disappointed, those 
of the Socialist side began to be impatiently 
prominent supporter of the \'iew of this left scefton of the parr.' 
was Captain Rohm, Chief of Staff of the Nazi pri\^tc army, the 
bfown-clad or Sturm-Abteilungen. He was credited with 
contemplating a socialistic programme of a drastic kind, highly 
obnoxfous to the Junker and industrial interests from whom at 
this, rimp Herr Hitler dcri\"ed essential support- The only suc- 
cesses which the Fuhrer might hitherto be said to have achir*. cd, 
the annihilation of internal opposition and the of>eiiing of a 
prospect of German rearmament, tended to deprive a ‘private 
anny^ ofhs raison d’itre. There were no domesti: foes to defeat. 
and the defeat of external enemies was the function of pre- 
fcssional soldiers. The old finends whose \nolcnt methodi had 
sustained their leader in his long struggle for power were 
becoming as inconvcnioit as poor relations. The S.A- had in 
foct become something of a nuisance and e\*cn a menace to 
Herr Hidcr, which may account for his willingness, expressed 
in his offer of i6 April, to dcpri^'c the force of its arms and f: rbid 
its paitidpatfon in militar)' exercises (seep. 355, n). Rohm, on 
the other hand, kept pressing for the wrholcs^c incorpe ration 
of his storm-troopers, as units under their own effeers, in the 
Rcicbswdir, and endeavoured to exalt the importance of the 
S.A. in every possible way. According to the official stoiy . 
Captain Rohm and his associates arc reported to ha\e gt-ne 
further, and to ha\T entered into an intrigue with General \x n 
Schleicher and an unspecified r^rcsentauve of a foreign 
Power, the leading idea which b declared to have been that 
Rohm should be appointed to the effective control of the 
regular army as vfcU as of such ‘patriotic associations’ as the 
S.A., ai^ tfiat Gessml von Schldcbcr shoold replace Herr ve n 
Papen in Ac Vicc-Chaiiccllorship, The arrest of Herr Hiiier 
was asserted by the Fobrer him^ to ha\e been an integral 
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3 June Rohm and a few other prominent leaden of the I A. 
w^e asleep m a lake-side villa some distance Sm 
later in the same day, Karl Ernst, the Berlin leader, who had 
been recently marned, was starting from Bremerhaven on a 
honeymoon top to Majorca; General von Schleicher was rusti- 
catmg with his wife in his home at Neubabelsberg, near Pots- 
dam, some twenty miles from Berlin. There is more evidenced 
pr^aration on the other side. According to a statement made 
by General Gonng, the Fiihrer had given him orders some days 
previously to stoke whenever he gave the word, and had en- 
trusted him with summary powers for the purpose. The Reichs- 
wehr seems also to have received warning of the impending 
coup. At 2 in the morning of 30 June, Herr Hitler, accom- 
pamed by Dr Goebbels and two others, left Bonn by aeroplane 
for Mumch, which they reached two hours later. Here they 
collected several cars filled with police, and drove to Wiessce, 
where Rohm and his companions were surprised in their beds 
and shot Goring in Berlin, and Major Buch in Munich, were 
acting simultaneously. A large number of arrests were made in 
both places, and the victims— one at least of whom wais a 
victim of mistaken identity— were put to death without trial. 
Ernst, caught as he was starting on his holiday, suffered the 
same fate, and both General von Schleicher and his wife were 
murdered in their home, at almost the exact moment at which, 
according to the official story, the S.A. revolt was timed to 
occur. Tn these twenty-four hours’, said Herr Hitler, T was the 
supreme court of the nation in my own person.’ In other words, 
personal enemies were disposed of at the sole will of the Dic- 
tator, without any pretence at a judicial inquiry. 

His faithful henchman, Herr Hess, speaking on 8 July, com- 
pared what was done to the ancient Roman punishment by 
decimation. When the fate of the nation was at stake, the 
degree of guilt of the individual could not be too meticulously 
judged. 
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Severe though it might be, there was yet a deep significance in the 
old system of crushing mutinies by shooting every tenth soldier, 
without putting the smallest question about his guilt or innocence.^ 

The parallel is hardly an exact one, since the object of 
decimation was to limit the number of victims in a case where 
the guilt of the whole body was established, but it may be taken 
as a convincing admission of the lawless barbarism of the pro- 
ceedings. The number of those done to death in this way was 
officially given as 77, but it is certain that the list was a much 
longer one, since the firing which was heard continued for a 
long time: an estimate of over 200 victims has been given, and 
is probably not much above the mark. A crowning touch of 
m^umess was given to these revolting proceedings by the vilifi- 
cation of the deceased on moral grounds, since however vicious 
the private lives of some of them may have been, this was quite 
irrelevant to the issue on which they sufifered. 


The Saar 

As indicated earlier in this chapter, tmder the Treaty of 
Vmailles the ultimate fate of the Saar territory was to be deter- 
mined in 1935> ^ ^ plebiscite of the inhabitants resident on 
28 June igig. Their vote was to decide between three alterna- 
tives, in respect of the whole or part of the territory: 

(a) Maintenance of the Treaty regime. 

(A) Return to Germany. 

(r) Transfer to France. 


tW alternative had never had any popular support, and, 

the deem^ would be in favour of the return of the 
^ Germany by an overwhelming vote. Prior 

predominant parties in the Saar were the 

1 , °f tbe first seemed mostly to hai ^ 

FW a! organization known as the ‘Deutsche 

to b. a c«ttin rii *a. p,«. „ 

* Jfmn, i, July 
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imder the existing 


regime. 


In these circumstances, the Nazi party embarked upon a 
campaign of threats and terrorism which gave rise to com- 
plaints not only on the part of anti-Nazi refugees and residents, 
hilt on that of the Chairmcin of the Commission, Mr Knox, in 
official reports and correspiondence. In a letter published on 
8 May Mr Knox expressed fears of a coup de man directed against 
the Commission, while his reports’ to the League referred to 
Nazi endeavours to set up a de facto government side by side 
with the local administration. The Nazis, in ^t, regarded as 
traitors to Germany all who were prepared to oppose reuiuon 
with the Reich, and the danger of reprisals directed against 
such persons, whether v’Oters or refugees of a later date, woghed 
heasily in inducing French opposition to a plcbisate which, it 
w as maintained, would be ‘une derision du ^ebisdte qm serrit 
en quelque sorte crimineile’.^ The French Foreign Minister, in 
fact, conceived it his duty to assure the safety not only of votm 
but of refhgees- In his speech on 25 May, above refer^ to, he 
mentioned a case where the Socialist leader m the Saar had 
been hanged in effigy, and added, to umversal ^iplause: 

If I had delivered this man and the other inhabitants who are 

voters to eventual and too certain rep^ wuld ^ ^ 

In^■self before this Assembly (the Chan^), which I know 
dominated bv respect for rights and liberties of every kmd. 

The tension at the end of May 

there existed considerable fear that an mcident n^ht ^ 

■hfaonouScCH.cn., on ^ 

,hcFrcnchaHdGcmumGovemmcn.sbound.hcmsc!v.a. 

r To abstain from pressure or reprisals, and to prevent ed 

' ■ pf acuo’;. by .heir nationals contra,, n. d«s. 

To'^tfS for a nannnonal 

the esublishment of the final regime, P 

1 M. Barthou in the Frt^ ^ ^ ^ ^ but J 
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to hear complaints of any such reprisals and to award 
appropriate reparation, 

3. To refer any difference between them regarding the 
application of these undertakings to the Permanent Court 

of Arbitration. 

The Ciouncil of the League, on 4 June, adopted the report 
embodying this agreement and reserved its right to extend to 
non-voters the protection it provided for the electorate. It also 
fixed the date of the plebiscite on 13 January 1935, and adopted 
provisions, outlined in the agreement, for the organization and 
conduct of the plebiscite. But the hopes that the conclusion of 
this agreement would lead to a discontinuance of Nazi inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Saar were not fulfilled. On the con- 
trary, during July and August the ‘Deutsche Front’ intensified 
its campaign on behalf of Germany, carried on a system of 
espionage, and maintained close relations with the Secret Police 
in Berlin. In these circumstances, the fears of France that the 
plebiscite might be affected by intimidation or coercion were 
by no means allayed, and in the latter days of October there 
were reports of French military preparations on the Saar 
border. To French military intervention, even in the interests 
of free voting and for the maintenance of order, Germany was, 
however, inexorably opposed. It was argued that this would 
be an act of aggression comparable to the invasion of the Ruhr, 
and a violation of the Locarno Treaty. On the other hand, the 
German Government showed at this stage a praiseworthy 
desire to maintain order, and to restrain the irresponsible 
enthusiasm of their supporters. 

The difficulty of ensuring a satisfactory plebiscite was happily 
solved on 5 December, when Mr Eden, at a meeting of the 
Lea^e Council, offered to contribute British troops to an ad 
hoc international force, provided that other countries would 
make a siimlar contribution, and that both Germany and 
Fr^ce accepted the proposal. The suggestion was enthusi- 
astically received, and the necessary force was accordingly 
composed from detachments provided by Great Britain, Italy 
the Netherlands, and Sweden. It reached the Saar on 22 
December, and under its control the plebiscite passed off quietly 
on 13 January 1935. It resulted in a vote of over 90 per cent 
m favour of reumon with Germany, and with this not un- 
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expected solution the question of the Saar passed from the 
scene of international controversy. 

}(ational Socialism in Danzig 

Until the military power of Germany had had Hmp to grow 
to formidable proportions, it was evident that the best chance 
of external success in the programme laid down for National 
Socialism was to be foimd in the encouragement of independent 
activity on the part of unredeemed German populations. This 
was soon in evadencc wherever such populations existed, even 
in Denmark, in spite of the admirable forbearance shown in 
the Danish claims put forward after the war.* A place where 
such a policy promised exceptional opportunities was the Free 
City of Danzig, since there, so far from bang a minority, the 
German element was numerically dominant. The pursuit of 
this polic)’ was, however, a matter of some delicac>’, from the 
time when Herr Hitler decided to postpone his settlement of 
accounts with Poland. Wliile encouraging the capture of power 
by the local Nazis, he had not infrequently to restrain their 
exuberance for fear of international complications. 

Such a complication threatened at a very early stage in Herr 
Hitler’s career as Chancellor. The Poles had, within the area 
assigned to the Free City of Danzig, a munitions depot on the 
\S’esterplatte joninsula. By a decision of the League Council 
in December 1925, the guard which the Poles were entitled to 
maintain on this spot was limited to 88 men, though the nimber 
might be increased with the consent of the High Commissioner. 
\n arrailgement whereby the D anzi g Senate had placed at the 
disposal of the Harbour Board a body of special police was 
re% okcd in February 1933, result that there w^ no 

longer any satisfactory. guarantee for the protecUon of Polish 
property in the port. In these circumstances, on 6 March 1933, 
The Poles increased their guard to 200 men, without p^ous 
reference to the High Commissioner. There is no^ubt that 
thev thus placed themselves legally in the wrong, ^e 
came up for consideration before the Leape of Nations but 
a conciliatory disposition was esinced on both sides, and the 
dhpute was satisfactorily settled by the reinstatement of the 

> S« 00 thij an intooting brochure by Er Mr tmO 

Copenhagen, 1955' 
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Harbour Police and the wthdrawal of the Polish reinforce- 
ments. 

At the rime when this crisis first occrirred, the strength of 
National Socialism in Danzig had not reached formidable pro- 
portions. In the early part of 1933 a coalition Government was 
in and the Danzig Voikstag only contained 13 Nazi 

members in a House of 72. In April, however, the Nazis forced 
a dissolution, and in the ensuing elections they contrived to 
obtain an absolute majority of 4, though they were still far 
short of the two-thirds majority requisite if the Constitution 
were to be amended. Under a National Socialist Government 
Danzig at once completely changed its appearance. 

Anyone who revisted Danzig in the autumn of 1933 after a yrar s 
abaeoce must have been bew^ered by the change which it had 
undergone. The outward symbol of that change was the r.\ astika 
flag which waved over every public building and hung out cf 
innrnnexabk private windows. ... A stranger visiting Danzig for 
the first time finm Germany could not have possibly known that he 
was not tceadix^ on German soiL* 


It must be agreed that, in anticipation of the rapproefummi 
between Germany and Poland, the relations between Poland 
and the Free City underwent a positive improvement, and 
negotiations relating to the apportionment of trade between 
Danzig and Gdynia led to a satisfactory agreement in Sep- 
tentber 1933. But the Government was practically controlled 
by a German GmUiter, Herr Forster, who was not even a 
Danzig dtizen, and discrimination against Jews and political 
opponents, combined with arbitrary arrests, led to complaints 
of imconstitutional action which came before the League c f 
N^ns as early as January 1934. The assurances gis en bv 
Dr Rauschning, the new President of the Danzig Senate, w ere, 
how^, satisfactory', and, though his unusual moderation led 
to his enforced resignation in the following November, a cr.m- 

parativelytTanquU period followed. In February 193 r hov e- 

a nwdasolution took place, since the Nazi rulers w ere ’an vious to 
^loit the success recently obtained in the Saar, and entertained 
hoixs of gaming the coveted twcKthirds majority w hich would 
entitle them to approach the amendment of the Con .ntatu n. 

U the CmM. Poluh L' - - -v. 
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But, in spite of acts of \’iolence and intimidation, the result 
of the election was disappointing. Only 43 Nazi members were 
returned, and these numbers were reduced to 39 by proved 
charges of electoral irregularity. Herr Greiscr, however, ^ 
Nazi President of the Senate, continued to behave in an in- 
transigent manner, insxilted the High Commissioner, Mr Sean 
Lester, and overrode the Constitution in various ways. 

The hnaTirial straits to which his policy reduced the Free 
an- aho gave rise to trouble during the ensiring summer. In 
May the currencv’ vs-as devalued without piwous consnltaoon 
with the Polish authorities, who were aggrieved by ^repCT- 
cussions of this step on the competitive prosperity of 
On 18 July the Polish Finance Minister ordered that PolBh 
imports through Danzig could be released ftom the customs 
onlv by Polish officials in Polish territory. In rctahatio^ Herr 
Greher ordered the admission of foodstufe and necessanes mto 
Danzig from Germany duty-free, thus ^ing far 

Gennanv to exercise a mediating influena^ ^ a 

the crisis was settled by the cancellation the obnoxwus steps 

^^e^frr^aritics of the Nazi regime w^ however, 
rent it^^thc agenda of the Counefl of the 
Xa^don of Danzig ^ 

mentary discussion m the ' time allow- 

a Pa^^^u^^tie Party, 4 

“ u«“'Gonna. Sadonal. Polish and Cooununis. Gnnsps. 
Herr Greiser appea^ befo iWue was still enforcing 

Jsnuar,-. 936 -.Atdusamo..Wo,ho^^_ ^ 

sanctions agaimt a ^^^^Ldling k Herr Greiser 

enjoyed a special prestige, ana 1 The Senate agreed 

brought about his ^ch had been declared 

to modify- certain le^m-c ^ February. All went 

^ ao -in* .0. 

vrcu iw Report *Gri93> 
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appointed to the post of High Commissioner, ^v^ the recipient 
of courteotisly expressed coi^ratulations from Herr Greiscr. 

In June, however, an abrupt change occurred. By this time 
the prestige of the League had sunk to zero. Italian aggression 
in Abyssinia had been crowned with success, the Emperor v. 
in exile, and sanctions were about to be abandoned. German) 
had reoccupied the Rhineland without interference, and was 
engaged in cementing close relations with Italy. Since these 
necessitated for the moment an abandonment of the Austrian 
Anschluss project, a display of minor aggressiveness elsewhere 
would be not only harmless but even timely. Accordingly, dis- 
turbances broke out in June 193^5 one of which gave Hrrr 
Forster, the GnuUiUr^ occasion to announce publicly that he 
was responsible to no-one for his actions in Danzig, except to 
the Fuhrer in Germany. Towards the end of the month a visit 
by the German cruiser, Leipzig^ vvas made the occasion for a 
deliberate insult to the League’s High Co mmis sioner. July con- 
sequently saw Herr Greiscr again in Geneva, where he deUvered 
two intransigent and defiant speeches, and, on passing the 
press gallery on his way out, ^cocked a snook’ and put out his 
tongue. 

From this time foiward the League appears to have aban- 
doned the effort to exerdse any effective control in Danzig. In 
September it withdrew Mr Lester from the High Commissioner- 
ship, by the expedient of appointing him Deputy Secretarv - 
General of the League. An undisgxiised campaign for the com- 
plete suppression of all opposition parties, accompanied by 
wholesale arrests, began in October, and continued unchecked. 
In January 1937 the Council adopted a report, drawn up by 
Poland, to whom the matter had been referred, w hich, in Prf> 
fessor Toynbee’s words, ‘meant in practice the renunciation b) 
the League of Nations of its right to intervene on behalf of the 
Opposition in Danzig, whose fate was thereby' finally sealed’.* 
It ivas therefore of less significance than it might otherwise hav e 
been that in May 1937 the Nazis at last succeeded in obtaimng 
the coveted two-thirds majority, thanks to defections, under 
pressure, from the Social Democrat and Centre Parties, and the 
di^lutioa of the German National Party', whose members 
joined the ranks of the Nazis. 

1936^ p. 571, 
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Austria 

At the beginning of 1934 there was perhaps some truth in 
Herr Hitler’s repudiation of an intention to absorb Austria by 
direct aggression (see p. 378). For the Anschluss differed from 
other Pan-German or expansionist projects in the Nazi pro- 
gramme, in that it presented an objective which might be 
reached without the use of force. In the days immediately 
following the Armistice of i g 1 8 a wish for union with Germany 
had been general in Austria, and, at any time previous to the 
triumph of National Socialism, there would probably have been 
a large majority of the Austrian people who favoured the 
Anschluss. The proposal for an Austro-German customs union, 
put forward in 1931 (see p. 342), had been opposed by France 
and other nations mainly through fear that it would prove to 
be a prelude to a voluntary political union between the sister 
nations. Objections to an Aiistro-German union were indeed 
very strong, and an attempt to bring it about might easily, it 
was felt, lead to war; but, unlike other schemes for the aggran- 
dizement of Germany, it did not necessarily put that country 
into the position of an aggressor; on the contrary, it thrust upon 
other nations the onus of preventing, in the last resort by forcible 
measures, a union between the two peoples at the expressed 
desire of both of them; in other words, resistance to such a 
union gave the principle of the balance of power, which 
the Peace Conference had ostensibly repudiated, precedence 
over that of self-determination, on which the Treaties were 
mainly based. The object in view might, moreover, be attained 
bv stages so gradual that opposition to each successive move 
would be rendered difficult. To encourage, therefore, the 
growth of National Socialism in Austria seemed the most pro- 
mising line of approach to the realization of an important part 

of Herr Hitler’s political aims. 

To do this necessitated, however, the f ^ 

a constant stream of criticism directed to this end, and com- 
bined with collaboration wi 4 the Amtri^ Nam, pounrf 

°d'rrr<irS; 

a^ITin Aushia itself, and later, when these had been ejected. 
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in June 1933. through the use of the more elusive weapon of 
wireless broadcasting. On 17 February 1934, the dangers 
inherent in this situation were met by the publication of a joint 
declaration by the Governments of France, Great Britain, and 
Italy, stating that they took ‘a common view of the necessity of 
maintainin g Austria’s independence and integrity in accord- 
ance with the relevant treaties’. A British aide-ttumoire, pub- 
lished a few days earlier, further clarified the attitude of this 

country: 

The integrity and independence of Austria arc an object of British 
policy, and while His Majesty’s Govenunent have no intention 
whatever of interfering in the internal affairs of another country', 
they fully recognize the right of Austria to de m a n d that there should 
be no interference with her internal affairs firom any other quaxter.^ 

Italy, at thity time, aspired to a quasi-protcctive relation with 
both Austria and Hungary, and concluded with these countries, 
on 17 March, a treaty comprised in three protocols (the Rome 
Protocols), which had the effect of drawing the other paotics 
still more indmately into the Italian orbit Dr Dollfuss, the 
Austrian Chancellor, occupied at this time a somewhat pre- 
carious position, engaged as be was in a simultaneous domestic 
contest on two fronts, against Nazb and against Socialists. His 
situation, indeed, might have been untenable under a parlia- 
mentary regime, but tbc providential resignation of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents of the National Council, almost 
exactly at the moment of the German elections which had 
consolidated the Nazi power, had enabled the Chancellor to 
dispense with parliamentary government, and to assume a 
position of virtual dictatorship. He was thus enabled to take 
energetic measures to suppress the terrorist activities of the 
Austrian Nazis, but he W'as handicapped by the fact that his 
principal supporters had Fascist leanings, which rendered them 
more concerned to repress Marxism than Nazism, with many 
of the ideals of which they were in obrious sympathy. His 
leading coadjutors. Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey, were 
leaders of the Heimwehr, an armed organization originally 
formed to corhbat Socialism, and, while hlajor Fey was induced 
to pronounce definitely against the Nazi party. Prince Star- 

* Read by Sir Jofaa Siiaatt to the Hcaue of Conmnro, 13 February 1934. 
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hemberg* s objections to it were mainly confined to the persoimd 
of its German leaders, while many of the rank and file of the 
Heimwehr were knov^m to have Nazi proclivities. Dr Dollfbss 
was therefore forced to humour his supporters, and this l ed , 
on 12 February 1934, to extremely drastic action against the 
Austrian Socialists, who were provoked into armed resistance 
and then ruthlessly suppressed by the use of artillary, with a loss 
of many hundred lives. There are grounds for bdiieving lh^ 
this step was taken under pressure fiom Italy, or at least at her 
suggestion. This sanguinary |>olicy pro^bly tended still 
further to discredit the Government, and to provide the Naas 
of Austria with many new recruits. 


During the week beginning 22 July 1934, exceptional activity 
was observed among the Austrian Nazi legionaries quartored 
in Germany in and about Munich. Lorries loaded with armed 
Austrians passed e\ ery night towards the fironticr and retomed 
empty to Munich. On the 25th a large party of armed men 
broke into the Chancellery in Vienna and made temporary 


captives of the ministers there present There was to have been 
1 full cabinet meeting at the time, but, owing to a warning 
received, it had been j^tponed. The Chancellor, Dr DoUfoss, 
was separated from his colleagues and shot Simxiltancously, 
another group of Nazi conspirators entored the Vienna broad- 
casting station, and announced to the world the resignatmn <rf 
the Chancellor. This was probably intended as a signal fi>r a 
general rising in other parts of the country, which indeed broke 
out in se\’cral places, especially in Styna and Carinthia, but 
cirder was restored in a few days after some heavy fighting* 
The rebels in the Chancellery, on being confironted with the 
forces of order, released their prisoners and were cventt^y 
pre mised permission to retire to Germany under a safe con^ 
to which the German Minister in Vienna seems to haw btra 
a parts'. It was subsequendy contended, however, 
arransfement had been conditional on the avoidance of bk^- 
shed, ^and this condition having been violated, the protection 
was withdrawn and the conspirators arr«t^ GcrniM 

Govemm^n^ too, ropudUtrf tho aotioD oT^ 
rocallod him in disgnmo lot haying. 

artanttmtm withont authority horn Bahn. A farito 
wot tiit diitniisal of Hoi HaWcht. the Gennan ‘msptcinr fc. 
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Austria’ stationed in Mumcti, wnose 

the Dolifuss Government had been for a long time 

seemed to have failed, while the indignation 
aroused in other countries by the outrage was 
manifest Signor Mussolini, indeed, went so f^ as imme Ja e y 
to move troops to the Austrian frontier, and he declared, in a 
message to Prince Starhemberg, which significantly refe^ed to 
‘those involved from afar’, that the independence of Austria 
would be defended by Italy even more strenuously than before. 
Tn these circumstances the correctness and moderauon ol the 

ial German attitude are readily intelligible. The pronounce- 
ments of the Nazi press woe, however, less guarded : cral 

papers endeavoured to represent the coup as a natural explosion 
of the popular will, and ‘a warning to all who think they can 
trample on the right of a people to determine its own destiny t 
Most striking was a statement issued nn the day of the coup by 
the official Deutsches Pfachrichtenbun, and hurriedly withdravsn 
immediately afterwards. This represented the rising as ‘a revolt 
of the whole people m Austria’ against their gaolers, torturers 
and oppressors’. Imprudently assuming the success of the 
movement, it added, ‘the triumph over the Government of 
DoUfuss is being hailed by Germanism- . . . The new Govern- 
ment will see to it that . . . Pan-Germanism b given a home a bo 
in German Austria’. The appearance of thb statement may 
suggest a doubt whether the attitude of Germany would ha\ e 
been the same if the coup had been successful. If, however, as 
the evidence now available appears to render certain, Hen- 
Hitler was responsible, the Austrian putsch of 1934 must be 
reckoned among hb failures. Its only effect was to increase the 
strength of the European combination opposed tohb desigm. For 
the tiTTip being, though thb reorientation was not destined to last 
for long, Italy was reconciled with France and ranged decisively 
in the anti-German camp. 

1 VSkisditr B^hachtr, 26 July 1954- 
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The FTonco-Italian Agreements 

T he first event of international importance in the year 
1935 was an endeavour on the part of France to con- 
sohdate her newly won fiiendship with Italy. During 
practically the whole of the post-war period down to July 1 934, 
a variety of causes had subjected Franco-Italian relations to 
considerable tension (see Chapter X), and the policy of Italy 
had been on the whole extremely sympathetic to Germany. 
M. Barthou had been succeeded as French Foreign Minister by 
a man whose character and personality were destined to exert 
so decisive an influence on the events recorded in this chapter 
that he merits a few words of introduction. M. Pierre Laval, the 
individual in question, has been pungently described by Lord 
\' ansittart, who had first-rate opportunities of studying him at 
close quarters, as — in the category of ‘rotters’ — ‘one of the few 
in whom the microscope has revealed nothing but more teeming 
decomposition’. ‘ Nature, in casting him for the role of a crook 
and a traitor, seemed to have overdone the make-up. In spite, 
however, of a reptili2ui countenance calculated to inspire the 
liveliest mistrust, M. Laval succeeded, over a number of years, 
in playing the part most competendy. Lord Vansittart sug- 
gests that as early as 1935 he was already prepared to betray 
his country’s interests both to HiUer and Mussolini. * But it is 
proposed here to give him the benefit of the doubt, ^d to 
interpret his actions on the hypothesis that his aims at this stage 
may have been those of a patriotic but narrow-minded French- 
man, though the means by which he sought to achieve them 
were completely unscrupulous and dishonest. M. Laval lost no 
time in attempting to exploit the favourable ci^mstances 
which had brought about the reorientation of so important a 
European Power. Immediately after the New Year he set out 
for Rome, where, in the course of three days, agreement was 

1 Vansittart, Lord. Lessors c/ wy Ufi. London, Hutchinson, 1943. P- 4 > 
•ibid. 
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reached on a number of outstanding questions. A concession 
of further territory in Africa, considerable in extent though of 
value, was made by France to Italy in supplementary and 
final redemption of her pledge in the Treaty of London, igif 
(see p. 162)- Further compensations to Italy in Africa took the 
form of an arrangement for a transfer of some 2,500 shares in 
the French-owned Djibouti- Addis Ababa railway, through 
which the trade of Abyssinia was connected with the sea in 
French Somaliland. On the Tunisian issue (see p. 163), a 
settlement was arrived at whereby children born of Italian 
parents in that colony before 1945 should retain Italian 
nationality, and those bom in the ensuing twenty years should 
have a right of option. After 1965 the French common law was 
to prevail. 

In reference to the European situation, both parties agreed 
to act in concert in the event of a unilateral repudiation by 
any coimtry of its armaments obligations, and recognized the 
principle that no such imilateral action was permissible. They 
reafl&rmed the obligation to respect the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of other States, and recommended the conclusion 
of a convention for reciprocal non-intervention between Austria 
and other ‘particularly interested States’. Superficially, it ap>- 
peared that Italy had derived few advantages ^m this bargain. 
The willingness of France to co-operate in opposition to 
German interference with Austria seemed a foregone conclusion 
in any case, for which no payment was required; the Tunisian 
arrangements involved on the whole a relaxation of the claims 
previously made by Italy, and the territorial gains in Africa 
amounted to no more than a number of square miles of thinly 
populated desert. Having regard to the sequel, there can be 
little doubt that the zispect of the Franco-Italian settlement to 
which Signor Mussolini attached the greatest importance was 
that it would clear the way for a project, plans for which had 
been for some time in preparation — the conquest of Abyssinia. 
Hitherto, an Italian forward policy in this region would have 
been met by the jealous opposition of France, but, at the present 
juncture, as the very fact of the negotiations tended to pros c, 
Ae situation arising fix>m the resurgence of Germany made her 
inclined to subordinate all other interests to the paramount aim 
of organizing a common front against the European peril. In 
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the Rome conversations Signor Mussolini obtained at least an 
^urance that the direct interests o( France would not 
m the way of the ^blishment by Italy of a {ncdominant 
economic influence in Abyssinia, and, though M. Laval was 
perhaps truthful in asserting that ‘nothing in the Rome Agrees 
ments tamp^ with the sovereignty, independence, and terri- 
torial integrity of Ethiopia’,^ and in repudiating the charge 
he had given carte blancke in advance to Italian aggression, the 
Duce appears to have concluded, rightly in the light of what 
followed that if French interests were no bar to his 
Ethiopian interests were not a matter in which France would 
be gready concerned- 

The First Repii£atim of the VersaUles Treaty 

Meanwhile, Herr Hidcr was realizing the advisability of some 
sensational stroke of policy to vindicate his rlaim to be the 
destined leader to bring his nation from the Egyptian bondage 
of the Peace Treaty into the Promised T.and of German 
hegemony. Progress had so far been slow and unimpressive. 
The Anschluss seemed farther off than ever, and the main 
result of the Austrian putsch had been to turn a probable ally 
into an active opponent. It was true that the work of rearming 
Germany had already siureptitiously begun, but it seemed 
probable that it might be robbed of dramatic interest by the 
acquiescence of the other Powers, so long as it vras not too 
defiandv advertised- From the conversations between France 
and Great Britain which took place in London at the be ginning 
of February 1935, it was apparent that both Gove rnm e nt s were 
prepared, conditionally, to abrogate the disarmament clauses 

of Versailles, The conation which France was most anxious to 

impose was the adherence of Germany to the system of mutual 
guarantee projected by M. Bartbou, and this idea firond 
expression in the conununique issued at the conclusion of die 
London conversations, where it was coupled with a new im>- 
posal for an 'air Locarno’, under which the Western Powas 
would mutually undertake to give the inmediate assista^ <rf 
their air forces to whichever of them mig^t be the victim of 
unprovoked aerial aggression by another of the contraedng 
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These proposals were presented to Germany as an integral 

insistait was the attainment of a general sett ement, in Ger- 
many, however, they were considered separately and met 
diffJent receptions. The air-pact, which ^ General Goring 
later pointed out, implied the existence of the air force denied 
bv the Peace Treaty to Germany, was decidedly welcomed, to 
refuse such a prop^ would merely be to deprive Germany 
of the contingent benefits of an arrangement which the other 
parties were quite capable of concluding between themselves, 
but Germany maintained her objections to entering into multi- 
lateral pacts in eastern Europe* Still, the prospects seemed 
sufficiently favourable to warrant an invitation to Sir John 
Simon to visit Berlin on 7 March. Three days, however, before 
the date proposed, the British Government published a parlia- 
mentary paper relating to the question of defence.^ This drew 
attention to the Tact that Ger^ny was . . . rearming openly 
on a large scale, despite the provisions of Part V of the Treaty 
of Versailles’, and recognized ‘that not only the forces but the 
spirit in which the population, and especially the youth of the 
country, are being organized lend colour to, and substantiate, 
the general feeling of inscctirity which has already been 
incontestably generated’. 

Whether in consequence of this outspoken publication, as 
was generally assumed at the time, or from other causes, Herr 
Hitler immediately developed ‘a cold’, which necessitated the 
postponement of the British visit until towards the end of the 
month. His recovery Scorn this diplomatic ailment was further 
jeopardized by a decision of the French Cabinet, on 1 2 March, 
to make up the serious deficiency in available conscripts which 
faced them during the years 1935-9, owing to the fall in the 
French birth-rate during the Great War, This end they pr^^- 
posed to attain by doubling the period of ser\icc and rediu ing 
the age of enlistment. Though this would not result in an 
expansion of the French forces, but was merely designed to 
maintain them at the normal level of about 350,000 men, it 
supplied the Fiihrcr with a convenient pretext for a step w hich 
he may already have contemplated. It was by this lime evidrnt 
that the policy both of France and Great Britain contemplated, 

* Gmd. aSa? of loa^. 
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as ine\itable, an increase in the armed forces of Germany; it 
was therefore a safe conjecture that ndther of them would 
proceed to extremities, however flagrantly Herr Hitler chose to 
repudiate his obligations under Part V of the Peace Treaty. In 
these circumstances, he was presented with the opportunity for 
a dramatic coup. 

On Saturday, g March, foreign Governments were officially 
notified of the existence, in spite of the Treaty, of a German air 
force. This date is of importance as marlong the first open 
repudiation by Germany of her treaty obligations, but the 
essential fact had for some time been common property, and 
the announcement, therefore, while it may have been intended 
as a ballon (Tessai, fell comparatively flat. On the 13th Sir John 
Simon stated, in the House of Commons, that the postponed 
Anglo-German discussions would take place on the 25th, and 
that he and Mr Eden would leave for Berlin on the previous 
day. The next week-end was, however, more sensationaL On 
16 March the Government of the Reich published a decree 
reintroducing conscription in Germany, and placing the peace- 
strength of the German army at twelve corps and thirty-six 
dirisions, or, as Herr Hitler subsequently paraphrased it, about 
550,000 men. As a force of this size nearly doubled the figure 
which Herr Hitler had prc\iously propos^ as adequate, and 
was overwhelmingly in excess of the normal peace-strength of 
the French army in Europe, the announcement aroused general 
consternation. As the British Government hastened to point 
out in an official protest, it gravely impaired, if it did not finally 
destroy, the prospects of a ‘general settlement freely negotiated*, 
w hich had hitherto been the accepted objective of European 


diplomacy: 

The attainment of a comprehensive agreement, which by 
consent would take the place of treaty provmons, ca^ot ^ 
tated bv putting forward, as a decision already at, 

for mrlit^ effectives greatly exceeding any 
strengths, moreover, which, if maintained 

more difficult, if not impossible, the agreement of other Powera 

vitally ebneemed.^ j 1^ 

The French and Italian Governments also protested,^ the 
iod^ an umnediaK appeal with d.c S«catan^G=«nal 

1 Cma. 4848 of 1933- 
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of the Licague. An extraordinary meeting of the League Council 
was summoned, to be preceded by a conference between the 
representatives of France, Great Britain, and Italy, at Stresa, 
on 1 1 April, to consider the attitude of these three Powers to the 
new situation. 


The Sima Confemue and the ProceeSngs at Geneva 

The visit of the British Minister to Berlin took place, as 
arranged, on 25 March, but achieved little more than the 
disclosure of a stubborn and recalcitrant attitude on the part 
o£ Herr Hitler. It was followed by the visit of Mr Eden to 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague, and by the meeting of the 
Stresa Gonforence on 1 1 ApriL This was mainly an attempt to 
de mon strate a common front. The three Governments 

regretfully recognized that the method of unilateral repudiation 

adopted by the German Government, at a moment when steps u ere 

being taken to promote a freely negotiated settlement of the question 

of a rm a ynenf s, had undermined ptfolic confidence in the security of 
a peaceful order. ^ 


TTicy reaffirmed their loyalty to the Locarno Treaty, and, 
recurring to the sulgect of Austria, 

ounfirmed die Anglo-Franco-Italian declarations of the i7ih 
February and the 27th September, 1934, in which the three Govern- 
recognized that the necesity of maintaining the independence 
andnrtegmy of Austria would continue to inspire their common 


It was, perhaps, significant that Signor Mussolini issued on 
the mommg of the Conference a warning to the Italian people 
^tto expert too much from its dchberations. At this time his 

subversive of peace 

^ ^ to collaboration, to which, by a conspiracy of sil^ 

aUusionv^ made at the Conference by any of the parties. 

wlSr proceedings of the Council of the League, 


* Cmd. 1955. 


*S35s p. S9>- 
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c measures to rende r the Covenant more 
on of coDecrivc security, and to define in 
aTv< firtaT^r^al measoTcs which migiit be 

lure, a State, whether a member of the 
cxvianger peace by the mrilaieral itjp <tdi a r 


The rather strange limitatkm to sttinity of pt»pks and the 

mainteaajKC of peace i* jEart^’ attracted some attention at the 

mne, and more later. It waa evkkndy deliberate, ^ an 
attempt by M. Limnov to widen the scope of the resolution 

w-ai keenly ressted, bat it might be justified m diat the am iw 
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the signature of the French and Czechoslovak pacts with the 
Soviet Union, which, indeed, it treated as a factor in the 
situation, since it stated that: 

as a result of the imlitary aUiarue between France and Russia^ an element 
of legal insecurity has been brought into the Locarno Pact, 

and accordingly — 

the German Government would be specially grateful for an authentic 
interpretation of the retrospective and future effects of the Franco^ 
Russicn rmlUmy alliance on the contractual obligations of the single 
parties who signed the Locarno Pact. 

It was therefore with a full recognition of this treaty as a fait 
accompli that Herr Hider, while justifying his unilateral reputa- 
tion of the imposed Treaty of Versailles, especially since, on his 
interpretation, the understanding as to disarmament had been 
previously broken by the other parties, gave an assurance that 
he would &ithfully observe international obligations volun- 
tarily assumed, and in particular the Locarno Treaty, including 
its provisions with regard to the demilitarized zone in the 
Rhineland. On this subject he spoke as follows: 

In parti^ar they (the German Government) will uphold and 
fulfil all obligations arising out of the Locarno Treaty so long as the 
other partners on their side are ready to stand by that pact. In 
respecting the demihtarized zone the German Government consider 
their action as a contribution to the appeasement of Europe, which 
contribution is of an unheard-of hardness for a sovereign State. 

Whfle this sentence may possibly now be interpreted as conceal- 

mg a means of escape fix)m the policy which it proclaimed, it 

can hardly be regarded as am honest indication that the pledire 
could not, in fact, be relied on. 

Even more specific was the declaration made in the same 
speech with regard to Austria: 

neither intends nor wishes to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Austria, to annex Austria, or to conclude an Anschlua. 

With r^ard to the rearmament of Germany, Herr Hitler 
was equally modest and reassuring. He would in no circum- 
stances depart fixim the scale announced, and was ready at aav 
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time to limit the forces of Germany to any equally 

adopted by the other Powers. In the air, he claimed no mcHe 
than parity with the Western European nations, and at sea 
he tN-as VNilling to limit the German navy to 35 per cent of 
the British, and disclaimed any intention to approach naval 
rearmament in a competidve spirit. Finally, he protested 
against ‘irresponsible propaganda’, and urged the desiraUIity 
of an international agreement to exclude external inteiforencc 
wixii the domestic affairs of any nation. 

Strangely as some passages in this speech may read in the 
light of subsequent events, it produced at the time a satisfactory 
impression of pacific intentions and not unreasonable demands. 
Those. howe\'er, who doubted the sincerity of the speaker could 
point out that some reassurance to the troubled mind (ff Europe 
was urgenth' called for in the circumstances. The faii accompli 
of 16 March had resulted in a defensive consolidation of all the 
remaining Great Powers of Europe, for to the three participants 
at Saesa the Franco-Russian treaty had now linked the &vict 
Union. In addition to this the League of Nations had been 
induced seriously to consider the p l a nn i n g of effective stqps to 
prevent the repetition of such a coup. Nothing further could be 
gained by truculence, and existing gaim might be jeopardized. 
The most Machiavellian statesman mig^it be C3q>ectcd in these 
conditions to resort to fair words and specious promises, to lull 
the suspidons which had been aroused, while losing no oppor- 
tunity of attempting to sow dissension in the ranks now arrayed 
against him. Proposals such as the Fuhrer now put forward 
were calculated to bring into conflict the sceptical legalism of 
France and the British predilection for compromise; the wide- 
spread unpopularity of the Franco-Sodet Pact was a source of 
discord which might be profitably exploited, but the distinction 
drawn between armament by sea and land w^as also a promising 
initrjment to sent the same purpose. 


The Anglo-Gemum Saexd Agreement 

The sincere- of Herr Hitler’s offer in to na^ 

ament seemed less open to question than that of any other 

part of his proposals. In Sfein 

Sen of the folly of foUos.Hng a IJrang nach Osten with an 

antaeonized England in the rear: 
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Only with England was it possible, with the rear protected, to 
begin Ae new Grerman advance. . . . No sacrifice should have been 
too great to win England's favour.^ 

Among the necessary sacrifices enumerated in the above passage 
he included the 'renunciation of a German navy*. Later on, 
with the revival of designs upon a colonial empire, this pro- 
gramme might be revised, but, so long as the objectives were 
expansion in the east and the destruction of French hegemony, 
Herr Hitler would be ready enough to reassure the misgivings 
of the predominant maritime Power. The British Government 
was therefore quite justified in believing that the naval part of 
the German offer was genuine and trustworthy. 

True to the British spirit of compromise, they hastened to 
make sure of the half loaf obtainable. On 4 June negotiations 
were begun, and on the i8th an agreement was completed. 
The ratio of 35 *^^ which had been offered by Herr Hitler was 
adhered to in this document, though Germany also acquired 
the right to a submarine tonnage equal to the total in this 
category possessed by the entire British Commonwealth, so long 
as the arrangement as to total tonnage was not transgressed. 
'Dicrc is no doubt that naval construction at least up to these 
limits would in any case have been undertaken, and had, 
indeed, already begun. As far back as 26 April the German 
Government had announced to Great Britain the construction 
of a number of submarines, in clear contravention of Article igi 
of the Peace Treaty, As early as 8 July a German naval build- 
mg programme was published, comprising two 2 6, 000- ton 
battleships, two io,ooo-ton cruisers, sixteen destroyers of 1,625 
tom each, and twenty submarines, and there is good reason to 
^evc that some progress had been made with this programme 
brfore 18 June. Considered in isolation, from the British point 
of view, there was everything to be said for the polic^ of 
imposmg, while the opportunity was open, some agreed limit 
upon the naval rearmament of Germany. If the agreement 
had been concluded in collaboration with France aS Italy 

It woiild have been unobjectionable.* ’’ 

amounted to a condonation by 
Great Bntam alone of a further breach of a treaty obligadoZ 

Mevg Kampf, p. 154, ® 

• Tti, would, however, have been difficult, and migh. have proved intpcbla. 
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By England’s action, the common diplomatic front i^reed on at 
Stresa had been broken. Equally, what was done was a 
departure from the standpoint agreed on by France and Great 
Britain in February, that German release the restrictions 
of Versailles should only be conceded as part of a general settle- 
ment. France and Italy showed clear signs of dissatisfaction. 
England appeared in their eyes too readily to have swallowed 
a bait artftilly dangled before her by the German dictator. If 
the primary purpose of Herr Hitler’s offer had been to shake 
the solidarity of the ‘Stresa Front’, it had certainly achieved its 
object. 


The Italo-Ahyssmai iVar 

This solidarity was, however, much more seriously threatened 
by the Itahan determination to engage in war With Abyssinia, 
which was by this time beginning to be generally apprehended. 
It is now known, thanks to the candid disclosures of Marshal 
Emilio dc Bono,* that this determination had been irrevocably 
formed at least as far back as the autumn of 1933, ^d that fiom 
this point forward Italy had been working energetically, againrt 
time, to prepare for war by a date which would allow the a^ 
to be settled no later than 1936. Much had to be done in a 
short time, but by entrusting the preparations and the com- 
mand in the coming campaign to dc Bono, a man alr^y 
67 vears of age in 1933, ^uce ensured that evoyt^ 
possible would be done to avoid postponemmt of the date 
^ang«i. A y«ar or two lator the Gonoral 

,-id, a high command on imtive temce. It ^ ongi^ 
Abyssinia, or what the Marshal 

defence foUowed by a counter-offensive . Energedc eflom 

were dierefore made fiom the first to sn^ 

bnbeo . die loyalty of die ^^Syt ^^ttS br 

taenrntT P-v^M Snsiderable value in the subsequent 
campaign. 


tnaaovrtta fcguitt 


dA ccotroffcnsivm , ibid., oi. 
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The important Aing to understand is this: that from the very 
outset of campaign there were signs of the results of this dis- 
integrating politick action, and that it deprived our enemy of at 
least 200,000 men.^ 

The alternative pretext broke down through the refusal of the 
victim to be provoked into oflFensivc action, and his disco neert- 
ing readiness to afford satisfaction for any ‘incidents’. Hence, 
when the prearranged moment arrived, all attempt at disguise 
had to be abandoned. 

From the plan of a manoeuvred defensive followed by a counter- 
o^nsive we were obliged to change over to the plan of an offensive 
action.* 


The groimds of the Ducc's decision, taken in 1933, immedi- 
ately after the accession of Herr Hitler to power in Germany, 
may be assumed to have been approximately the following. 
Itaiys need for expansion was a fundamental postulate of 
Fasebt policy (c£ p. 162). Asia Minor having been ruled out, 
first by the Peace Qjnference and finally by the resurgence of 
Turkey, there remained two alternative possibilities — ‘pacific 
expansion towards the cast’ (see p. 164), converting the whole 
Danubian and Balkan region so far as possible into an Italian 
protectorate or sphere of influence, or the acquisition of 
increased colonial territory in Africa. In this region, however, 
whatever may have been Signor Mussolini’s ultimate dreams 
of Mediterranean hegemony, there was only one piece of terri- 
tory the acquisition of which did not involve direct coUuion 
with a rival European Power. This was the Empire of Ethiopia, 
a re^on where the temptation to a forward policy was 
pccuharly strong, firstly, because of its potential wealth and 
r^i^es, but also because, by the Treaty of Ucciali m i88n 
the Itahans had once before beUeved themselves to have 
acqmr^ a protectorate over it, until the denunciation of the 
^aty ^ Menelik in 1893, and the disastrous defeat at Adowa 
m 1896, tempo^y destroyed these hopes, and left only a 
rankhng and vindicave memory. But, although the other 
European Powers concerned. Great Britain and France had 


ib^, Italian, p. 36; translation, 
ibid., Italian, p. 81; transiatioa. 


p. 11^ 
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long recognized a wide sphere c^Italianinterestin die Ednopian 
Empire, until the European situatkm was mndifirH b]r the 
arrival of Herr Hitler any further possibilities of ccdonial' 
expansion here, as ebe^ here in Africa, were haUe to meet with 
the opposition of France, if not of England. Both these Powers, 
toeethcr >%ith Itah% were in bound by die Tripartite 
Agreement of 1906 to make c\-cry effort to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Ethiopia- French oppQatkm had thercfiHe hitberto 
barred the complete realization of either of the alternative 
schemes for Italian expansion; in south-east Europe, through 
the relations of France nith the Little Entente, and in Afiica, 


because of competing French interests in all of the coveted 
regions. In the es'cnt of Germany, under the new dispensatiooi, 
erovk-ing strong enough to pursue the declared plans of the 
Fuhrer' Italian predominance on the Danube was equally 
barred, but these plans were at least equally prqudkial to 
French interests, and it might in these circumstanca be 
possible to play upon the European fears of France suffidenriy 

to disinterest ber in the fate Abyssinia. Having regard to the 

Euro pean situation, and the attitude hitherto adopted by the 
League towmds actra-European wars (e.g. the Manchurian 
affair and the struggle ben»Tcen Bohsia and Paraguay), the 
project of aggression against Abyssinia seemed to be a relatively 

safe speculation. 

It was true that, in the earlier post-wnr years, an endasmm 
had been made to establish Italian influence m AbyssiM by 
peaccml and coK>peradve methods; it was largely » the Itah^ 
L-ommendadon that Abyssinia had been admitted to 

Bntam; but t^Se which Aby-ssinia had made of her 

I,„an i-r the pttrtks pkdgrf 

- hknihout resorting to anned fort*. 
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With the rise of the Nari menace, howc\'er, it now appeared 
safe to pursue Italian ends by more \igorous and far-reaching 
action. 

Though the unniliness of the border tribes had undoubtedly 
given constant trouble to all Ab^'ssinia’s neighbours, none of 
them had hitherto thought of making these periodical acts of 
irresponsible banditry an excuse for punitiv'^e action against the 
Empire, whose ruler, Ras Tafari, who succeeded as Haile 
Selassie I in November 1930, was an Ethiopian of exceptional 
enlightenment, and animated by a sincere spirit of reform. The 
first warning of serious trouble impending benveen Italy and 
Abyssinia occurred on 5 December 1934, when a clash occurred 
between some Italian and Abyssinian forces in the neighbour- 
hood oC Walwal, as a result of which 30 Italian native soldiers 
were killed and 100 wounded, while the casualties on the other 
side were considerably heavier. Having regard to what is now 
known of the Italian intentions, and to the fact that the subse- 
quent decision of the Goncihation Commission (on 3 Septem- 
bCT 1925) exonerated both sides, the merits of the W alwal 
dispute are now a matter of minor importance. The Italians 
Gonsi^ndy refused to allow the discussion of the preliminary 
qu^tion— whether the attack took place in Italian or Abys- 
sinian territory; though the frontier was undefined, there is a 
strong for deciding that Walwal lay some sixty miles u i thin 
Ae Ediiopian border. The area had, however, been under 
Italian control, not oflScially recognized by the Abyssinians, 
smee 1928, and pomanendy occupied since 1930. It is im- 
possible to be certain which side fired the first shot. 

The Walwal incident was, however, the occasion whereby 
toe Italo-Abyssinian crisis first came within the purview of 
^ I^e. On 14 December the Italian Government had 
ren^ a proposal by the Abyssinians to refer the dispute to 
^bitration under the treaty of ,928, on the ground that thr 

^v^ment accor^gly telegraphed to the SccrctarN -General 
AirAer the situation and alleging 

U.C a appaal AnicU '.f o7 j:; 

From the paint of view of the Etiropem. Powen. mui etpect- 

DD 
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ally of France, this development could hardly have taken fdaoe 
at a more inconvenient moment. It practically synchronized 
with the visit of M. Laval to Rome, in an attempt to effect 
a close and durable rapprochemud with Italy (see p. 392). In 
these circumstances, the Italian Government was persuaded to 
accept the suggestion of ^ttling the incident by arbitration 
under the 1928 treaty, and the appeal was consequently with- 
drawn from the League agenda. In the following month, how- 
ever, the military preparations of Italy were so for m ida b ly 
apparent that from this date little doubt remained, in the mind 
of anyone not troubled by diplomatic considerations, as to her 
aggressive intentions- At the same time, the proposed arbitral 
proceedings were brought to deadlock by a funda ment al 
divergence as to the scope of the inquir)% and on 17 March die 
Ab^^5inian Government formally appealed to the League under 

4 

Article 15. 

This date was once more a peculiarly unfortunate one, smcc 
it coincided exactly with Herr Hitler^s unUateral repudia^n 
of the disarmament provisions of Versailles (see P- SO®)- 
Though, as early as February, the British Ambassador m Rome 
had warned Signor Mussolini ‘of the possible ^ 

Italian policy on British pubUc opimon and on Anglo-Ib^ 

relations’,^ it appeared at this stage regrettebly 

that the promising new recruit to the police force enroUed for the 

control of Germany was contemplating “ 
i^^i^ spite of protests ftom the Ethiopians that these 

SoT “ imporunce of coo^Udag;g 

« Ifay S d-icil loft 

Ic hands of ft.. ^ ^ 

hit it would meet again to consider the matter 


pro\'iso 


October 


1 Speech of Mr Eden. Hoi« of 

•Manhal dt ^ avadaUe before the date prear 

demanded e ery moment of ho-flitka. 

oondusion of the rainy reason, for the comment™-. 
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final arbitrator had not been selected by 25 July, or if the 
settlement had not been concluded by the same day of the 
following month. 

The first contingency was duly brought about by the break- 
dawn of the Commission on 9 July, but in the meantime the 
British Government had made an independent effort at media- 
tion. On a visit to Rome in the latter pan of June, Mr Eden 
suggested to the Duce the cession to Italy by Abyssinia of a 
portion of the Ogaden, in return for an outlet to the sea at 
Zeila in British Somaliland. In reporting his refusal to enter- 
tain this proposal to Marshal de Bono, Signor Mussolini wrote: 
*You can imagine my reply. . . . The English attitude has 
helped instead of injuring. . . . You have then only 120 days 
in which to get ready.* ‘Actually’, records the Marshal, T had 
less.’ ^ 

The extraordinary meeting of the Council occasioned by the 
breakdown of the Commission took place on 31 July. It now 
succeeded in getting the Commission of Inquiry into the 
Walwal incident really going, with the result that, as already 
stated, a finding was returned on 3 September, exonerating 
both parties. It further decided to meet again on 4 September 
to tmdertake the general examination of Italo-Ethiopian 
relations, and in the meantime delegated the negotiations on 
the major issue to a Three-Power Conference, consisting of 
Italy, France, and Great Britain. This Conference resulted in 
the subm^on of further proposals for a compromise to Si^or 
Mussolini, which were stuninarily rqcctcd by him on 18 August, 
and on the 21st M a rshal dc Bono received this laconic message; 
Conferenza niente concluso; c’i Ginevra chc concludera lo 
stesso. Concludi.* * When the Council met again on 4 Septem- 
ber, the aggressive intentions of Italy were apparent to alL 
From this date until the outbreak of hostilities on 3 October, 
the proceedings at Geneva were practically continuous. On 
II ^tOTber the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoarc, 

“cmoraWc declaration of the intention of his country 
^fulfil Its obligations under the Covenant. With the pro\iso 


trandation, pp. 170-1. 

• ‘Confeoicr *ettled 

^ K29* OL ttandaiiott, p. 190. 


aetik the 
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If risks for peace are to be nm» they must be run by aB. Tht 
security of the many cannot be assured solely fay the efibrts of a fcv, 
however powerful they may be, 

he proceeded: 

In coidbrmity with its predse and explidt obligatums the League • 
stands, and my country stands with it, for the collective 
of the Ck)venant in its entirety, and particulaity fin steady and 
collective reristance to all acts of unprovided aggreanon. The 
attitude of the British nation in Bie last fi:w weeks has dearly 
demonstrated the fact that this is no variable and unreliahle senti- 
ment, but a prindple of international conduct to which they aoid 
their Government hold with firm, enduring and univcisal per- 
sistence. 


The demonstration of the attitude of the British people here 
referred to seems to be an alludon to an attempt to secure a 
pronouncement of public opinion on the question of the I^agne 
and kindred matters, which had been orgamzed, undCT die 
somewhat question-begging name of the ‘Peace Ballot* , in tte 
latter part of 1934. In this the public was asked to reemd its 

vote on the following questionnaire; 

1. Should Great Britain remain a member of the Icagae rf 


Nations? , . . 

2. Are you in favour of an all-round reduction m aimaniesils by 

international agreement? . , , 

«. Are you in favour of an all-round abohtion of nadonal mditaiy 

and naval aircraft by international agreement? . _ 

jL. Should the manufacture and of armam ^ fiw prww 

profit be prohilrited by international agreementt^^ 

5. Do you consider that, if a nation insists on f 

the other nations should combine to compel it to stop bf 

(a) Economic and non-military measures? 

(b) If necessary, miUtary measures? 

The impUcation in the tide-that an 

of critidsn,. ^ 

™«k,n 5 depoided. BrilW. aMesmen of !««««. 
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in 1935 or later, coiild with a clear conscience have returned an 
affirmative answer to every question except the fourth, which 
was more controversial and open to objection, but does not 
concern us here. The fifth question may be further criticized 
on the ground that it assumes the possibility of appUing 
economic sanctions without an uldmatc willingness to back 
them with force. ^ 

On 27 June 1935, the restilts were announced. The total 
votes cast reached the impressive figure of 0 \cr 

eleven million answered the first question affirmatively. 0\ er 
ten million did the same for questions 2, 4, and 5 a, w hile the 
affirmative vote on No. 3 was not much lower. There was, 
however, a highly significant drop in the answers to 5 and 
those who approved military sanctions were only 6,784,363, 
though even this showed a striking majority over the negati% c 
vote of 2,351,981. Regarded, therefore, in the light of a 
mandate to the British Government, on a critical occasion, the 
voice of the plebiscite may fairly be said to have been: ‘Go as 
far as you can, in combination with other members, to secure 
and obsetve loyalty to the Covenant, and to resist aggression; 
but do all you can to keep out of war, c\'cn in company with 
other member-States; and we give no support at all to military' 
measures which will fall exclusively or preponderantly on 
British shoulders.’ The policy subsequently followed bv the 
British Government is exposed to criticism from a number of 
standpoints, especially from that of its intrinsic soundness as a 
way of deal^ with the situation, but there is a good case for 
saying that it conformed closely to the above prescription. B\ 
treating the sanctions dealt with in question 5 as an open 
question independent of No. i, the ‘Peace Ballot’ clcarlv drew 
a dktinction, whether rightly or wrongly, between remaining 
a member of the League of Nations and remaining bound by 
the obligations of the Covenant. Its promoters arc therefore 
estopped fix)m relying on a breach of Article 10— an issue 
which they never laid before the public-^r from insisting on 


T^pomt ^ taken by Colonel Herbert, Chairman of the Execu- 

^GDnumt« ome National Union of Conservative and Uniorust A«ooat>.m 
^ n apremon a grren is that it might be quite poaahle fior a nation to 

an ewonuc blockade wth certainty lim it wouW not lead to Thu 

'LL ^ ® ^ unpo»hie to vote Coc o 

mbottt beug ready who to vote for Yet thi. m 1 • 
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the letter of the Law as laid down in Article 16. The 
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On 3 Octeber 1955, the expected act of I tali a n 

02k cince, and on the 7th the Council of the League, 

T^embers v-odn^ indi^Sdiiailv bv 'roll-call, unammouslT 

or the vote cf the dciinquent. atlopted a report declaring that 

[talv had re?trtcd to war in breaA of the Covenant. In die 

z cf the AssembKt on 1 1 October, fifty States 

urred in the \‘i€w adopted by the Cot inril , 

xiand made a reservation wdth regard to its paiticipatioii 

critns. wiiilc Aifftria, Hungary, and -Albania, owing to 

^aeciai reiatioiis with the trar^rressor, declared their 

-^-thc 
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nekvely decided to raise the arms anbargo previoarfr 
i by some naliotB upon Abyssinia and to im pose » 
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StaUj and the prevention of all financial^ commercial or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the Covenant‘breaking State and the nationals of any 
other Stt^, whether a Member of the League or not. 

Very little of this was done. It must be remembered, however, 
that the leading Powers concerned — England and France — 
were determined firom the first to avoid putting such pressure 
upon Italy as might involve them in war. On the day preced- 
ing his historic speech at Geneva Sir Samuel Hoare had con- 
sulted with M. Laval, with a result which the latter professed 
to understand as follows: 

We found ourselves instantaneously in agreement upon ruling 
out military sanctions, not adopting any measure of naval blockade, 
never contemplating the closure of the Suez Canal — in a word, 
r uling out everything that might lead to war.^ 

Though this interpretation was incorrect, and Sir Samuel at 
no time pledged himself permanently to exclude military 
sanctions, the obvious unwillingness of France to co-operate to 
such an extent placed at once practically the whole burden of 
any such measures upon Great Britain, and threatened to 
convert collective into individual action. The situation with 
which both of these Powers were confi*onted was, in fact, a very 
difficult one, Italy had thrown down a challenge to the League, 
the non-acceptance of which might be fatal to its continued 
existence, and would in any case be a most serious blow to its 
prestige. To France the League had always been an instrument 
of European security and organization (of. p. 339). To most 
English statesmen the League was an institution almost 
essential, imder present-day conditions, for carry'ing on the 
traditional lines of British foreign policy in regard to Europe. 
The course marked out for Great Britain in Europe has almost 
always been a combination of the mediatory role for which her 
external position fits her, with the preservation of a multiple 
balance of power nearly incompatible with fixed alliances 
Isolation, if ever practicable, is regarded in all responsible 
quarters as impossible today; with isolation and fixed alliances 
Lhus ruled out, England turned naturaUy to the support of an 
institution which, like herself, promoted a multiple balance Xnd 
opposed the steps leading to the hegemony of a single Power 

‘Statement to the French Chamber of Deputjei, December 1935. 
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while at the same time it afforded unrivalled farHSAi. fyf 
mediation. The view, generally entertained on the 
that in the Abyssinian crisis Great Britain was manipulating the 
League in her own special interests, was of course quite unr 
founded in the sense in which the imputation was made, but it 
is none the less true that, in wishing to preserve the League 
against the dangers now threatening it, England was not 
actuated by a vague and altruistitr idealism, but by a mmt 
realistic desire to maintain an instrument vital to her own 
traditional policy. 

But there were some considerations which militated against 
firm action in the situation which had now arisen. The first 
was the military and naval weakness of Great Britain, owing to 
the extent to which she had disarmed. A second was the 
necessity of correlating British policy with that of F ranee. A 
third w’as the advisability of retaining as large a combination 
as possible to control the actions of Germany. And finaUy, 
there was the fact that the Lez^e was a means to an end, that 
end being above all things the prevention of a general war, such 
as is almost inevitable when war breaks out between the Great 
Powers of Europe. To use the means of the League, d ouirmee, 
for the defence of Abyssinian integrity, involved the only con- 
ceivable immediate risk of the precise catastrophe which the 
League was created to avert. 

It was in this dilenuna that the policy adopted in the Abys- 
sinian crisis fell hopelessly between two stook and met with 
complete disaster. There was something to be said fiw a 
‘European’ attitude which refused to intervene at all, and 
frankly explained why. There was much to be said for a resolve 
to save Abyssinia — and the League — at all costs. There was 
litUe enough to be said for the imposition of iMOCuous sanc- 
tions, which the aggressor, though none the less irritated, could 

modify at his pleasure by the threat of war. 

This might well have been evident but for an erroneous 

estimate of the Italian prospects. The preponde^t 
opinion of soldiers and traveUers was incUned to ^eve t^ 
the difficulties of climate and terrain would 
to the Italian forces, and that Italy was affier Y"***^™ 

sanctions might have liinc to pUy a deostve part Mr 
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Chamberlain, who at this time was among the members of the 
Cabinet most heartily in support of a vigorous , svent 

even farther, and recorded in his private diar> , on 8 December, 
the view that: ‘by putting his great army the other side the 
Suez Canal, Mussolini has tied a noose round his own neck, 
and left the end hanging out for anyone with a Nav 7 to pull.’‘ 
This belief affected different categories of opinion in diilcrent 
ways. The British public rejoiced, and was not in the least 
inclined to do anything to extricate Signor Mussolini from 
what they took to be his awkward predicament. To the 
Pf^jich, on the other hand, the defeat of the Italians meant 
simply ruining the prestige and permanently estranging the 
sympathies of a hardly won and valued ally. They could not 
in the least imderstand the apparently new-born enthusiasm 
of England for this particular experiment in collective security. 
For years they had implored Great Britain to play an effectis e 
part in the only security which mattered in their estimation, 
and to pledge herself unmistakably to maintain the integrity 
of their friends in eastern Europe. All in vain. But just w hen, 
at a most critical juncture, Italy had been won over into the 
camp of the faithful, England chose to direct against precisely 
that country a hitherto unsuspected zeal for the p)olicy she had 
previously refused to promote. France could not appreciate the 
distinction, so important to the British mind, between a concrete 
case and an abstract principle. For herself, the present crisis 
Idt her tom between rival anxieties. None valued the security 
side of the Covenant — for use in Europe bien enlendu — more than 
she; it was all to the good that the determination of the league 
to resort to sanctions should be demonstrated, but, now that the 
demonstration had been made, she wanted to save the face and 
keep the favour of her new ally as well. Let there be a happy 
ending — a settlement by mutual consent. Let tlie husks of the 
sanctionist regime induce just sufficient hunger in the prodigal 
to tempt him home to a liberal provision of some one clse's 
fatted calf. Thus a grateful and not altogether discredited 
Mussolini could restore his support to a League which would 
have established a useful precedent of at least partial victory’ to 
deter future and more dangerous aggressors. 

*Feiling, Kefah. Urn Uft of J/tsilU OamtorUM. Loudon, Mar^.n... 
p. 373. 
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As for Sir Samuel Hoare, he found himself in the poddon of 
the leader of a charge exposed in nd-man’s land with his troop 
refusing to foUow. If Italy were faced with defeat, she would 
rather go doviu fighting the champions of the League than farf 
the ignominy of a second Adow’a, brought about by a shortage 
of supphes. And, when she turned to look for the League’s 
forces in the field, she would find only those of Great Britain. 

We alone have taken these military precautions. There is the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, there are the British reinfi>Fce- 
ments in Egypt, in \ialta and Aden. Not a ship, not a machine, not 
a m a n has been moved by any other member State,^ 

The hollow pretence, as Sir Samuel viewed it, of collective 
resistance would be exposed when the struggle turned into a 
duel between just two nations. In these circumstances, after the 
apparent failure of his original trumpet call, he was induced, in 
common with the League as a whole, to adopt M. Laval’s 
specious argument that it was the duty of that institution, after 
as well as before the act of Italian aggression, to pursue the 
policies of coercion and mediation simultaneously. The argu- 
ment was indeed more characteristic of British than it was of 
French thought, since it was as a forum of international nego- 
tiation rather than a potential alliance marshalled against 
aggressors that the League had firom the first been valued by 
British politicians, and it was probably accepted with more 
sincerity by Sir Samuel than by M. La\"aL In view of current 
misconceptions of British Government policy, it should be 
emphasized that there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
Sir Samuel’s comiction that the step which he was about to 
take was that best calculated to preserve the influence and 
prestige of the League itself, and that this was his main objec- 
tive. In his own w’ords: 


W'c had no fear as a nation of any Italian threats. . . . What was 
in our mind was something very dificrent, that an isolated attack of 
this kind launched upon one Power without ... Ae full support of 
the other Powers would, it seemed to me, almost inevitably lead to 

the dissolution of the League,* 


In the light of what actually occurred, we have all grown so 
used to attributing the death of the League to a flagrant 
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sacrifice of principle in its endeavour to acmeve a setuemcui 
that we are apt to forget that it was equaUy possible, ^ Sir 
Samuel contended, for its authority to be finally destroyed by a 
situation which revealed unmistakably the pasteboard com- 
position of the Don Quixote’s helmet of mihtary s^ctiom. 
There was also, no doubt, a secondary consideration. W e coidd 
defeat Italy, but what if another enemy seized the opportumty 
of exploiting the reduced and battered condition of our navy? 

The reader may observe, as a further possible point in 
extenuation of British Government poHcy, the strength of the 
baigaining position occupied by M. Laval. In complaining of 
the isolated situation of Great Britain, Sir Samuel obviously 
implied, in particular, the defection or hesitation of France, on 
whom, as the only other Great Power capable of aflbrding 
eff*ective naval assistance in the Mediterranean, Great Britain 
primarily relied in the event of a trial of force. With French 
co-operation, his argument clearly lost its validity. The weak- 
ness of our situation really lay in the necessity for keeping step 
with France, a circumstance which gave M. Laval an invalu- 
able lever in his task of exacting British acquiescence in his 
schemes. 

Such was the backgroimd of the notorious Laval-Hoarc 
*peace proposal’ of December 1935. The urgent necessity, in 
the opinion of the authors, for such a plan was due to the 
imminence of a proposal for the imposition of an ‘oil-sanction’. 
It was the view of Sir Samuel Hoare that if 

the non-member states took an effective part in it, the oil embargo 
might have such an effect upon the hostilities as to force their 
termination.^ 


The co-operation of the United States at least seemed at this 
time a possibility, and, in spite of the blocking and procrastin- 
ating tactics of M. Laval, the project was shortly due to come 
up for final consideration, and the orator of 1 1 September 

did not feel . * . justified in proposing any postponement of the 
embargo, unless it could be shown to the Lcs^e that negotiations 
had actually started.* 

He was on the point of seeking a much-needed holiday in 
Switzerland when M. Laval, on 7 December, secured his 

*ibi 4 *ibi<L 
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approval of a plan which, stripped of its euphemistic 
as an ‘Exchange of Territories’ and a ‘Zone of 
Expansion and Settlement’, meant the buying off of Sign/ir 
Mussblim by conceding to him territory and virtual ccmtrol 
of far Muder extent than he had so lar won by the sword. As 
an attempt to rescue Abyssinia from complete annihilatinn^ fr 
might perhaps have been justified, but in fkct it was put forwaid 
at a time when no such debacle was anticipated. Sir Samiwi 
himself predicted a long and indecisive struggle, followed by 
a compromised settlement. The proposal was obviously put 
forward in the interests of Powers pledged to the maintmanr.* 
of Ethiopian integrity, rather than in those of Abyssinia. It was 
in fact a ‘peace plan’ on the lines of that for wUch the Great 
Powers had been satirized by an Oxford poet towards the 
of the nineteenth century: 

Be it yours to assuage for inadequate wage our unseemly 
contentions and quarrels; 

Be it yours to maintain your respectable reign in the sphere of 
Political Morals; 

And, relying no more on the shedding of gore or the nde of 
torpedoes and sabres. 

Make beneficent plots for dividing in lots the domains of your 
paralysed neighbours! ' 

Having thus provisionally agreed to what he regarded as a 
proposal ripe for finther consideration by the British Cabinet 
and the League, Sir Samuel dispatched the results of his confer- 
ence to London and proceeded on his holiday to Switzerland. 
The understanding was that the plan should remain a profound 
secret until such further consideration had taken place, but in 
fact it was immediately disclosed to the French press through 
what we may now confidently attribute to a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part' of M. Laval. He felt, no doubt, that mch 
premature disclosure would force the hand of the Britidi 
Cabinet by bringing into play their loyalty to an absent erf- 
league, and this calculation proved correct. Though admt- 
tedly unhappy and dissatisfied about the terms, the Cabinet 
gave the project a reluctant assent, and on lo December a 
^egram was sent to Addis Ababa, urging the Emperor ‘to give 
careful and favourable consideration to these proposals and on 

* A. D. Godley, FHopfa, 1899^ p. 67- 
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no account to Kghdy reject them*. That the terms were not 
r^[ardod as final is indicated by the fact that the message 
further spoke of ‘the opportunity of negotiation which they 

afford’. 

But M- Laval had not reckoned vdth the force of British 
public opinion. The plan, thus disclosed, and illustrated in the 
press by a map showing that apparently two-thirds of Ethiopia 
were to be awarded to the aggressor, v^-as immediately met 
with a storm of indignant protest firom the British public and 
the newly elected rank and file of Government supporters. In 
the recent electoral campaign the latter had constantly and 
sincerely repudiated the forecast of Government intentions 
express^ in a work hastily brought out for the occasion by a 
band of opposition students of international affairs: 

They reckon on the General Election definitely gi^■ing them the 
upper hand in the Conservative Party, with a blank cheque to arm 
to the teeth as well as freeing them fipom the fear of public opinion. 
Then wiU do a deal with their fiiend Mussoluw, and after that launch 
out on the ‘new foreign policy'* about which the Government Press 
have been hinting for some time. That policy in their v-iew is cither 
to say that the League has failed altogether or that it needs drastic 
reform by dropping Articles lo and i6 fiom the Covenant, and in 
cither case to plunge with a vengeance into the game of alliances and 
power politics.^ 

In the light of what had now transpired, they felt, with shame, 
that they had won the election under false pretences. The 
Government bent to the storm, and Sir Samuel Hoare was 
replaced at the Foreign Office by Mr Eden. The plan was 
dead, but its ghost continued to haunt the nations who had 
hitherto reposed confidence in the protection of the League, 
The harm was irrevocably done. 

In any case, the pessimistic view of the Italian prospects 
proved to be mistaken. Unable to secure adequate supplies of 
arms, subjected firom the air to a rain of mustard gas against 
which they were altogether unprotected, and defecti\ c in their 
strata and tactics, the Abyssinian forces met with much earlier 
and more decisive defeat than anyone had anticipated. On 
2 May 1936, the Emperor left the country, and three day's later 
the Italian forces were in occupation of his capital. In the 

» *VigiUiites’ (K. zmiacia}, JbfwH « Loodoa, Goflanc*, 1935, p, aSi. 
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followmg month there was a very general mavrxsaaA tar the 
abandonment of sanctions, in wfai^ pc^ky the Brithh Govern- 
met with no percepdfaie oppositkm firmn the pnbfic 
opinion of the coantry. On 6 July Ac Co-ordiiiatii^ GohH’ 
miuee of xhe League recommended that <canrtiotiy 
dropped as from 15 July. The imptit m practical ooUec* 
tive security had finally broken down. 

Some days earlier, the seven Stares of the sexaDed Odo 
group — Sweden, Norway, Dounark, Finland, Bd. 

gium, and Luxembourg — had dr^nrn fiom the situation the 
conclusion, which they embodied in a joint communiq^ 
so long as conditicHis remained as at present, Aey would not 
consider theznsels’es bound by the provisioDs of Article 16 of the 
ODvenant, and fiom Ak point Ae Scandinavians at any rare 
swung back to their traditional policy of neutrality. 

The Abyssinian crisis may perhaps be Aou^zt to have been 
gh en an amount of space disproportionate to a work of Ais 
descripdon. The justification lies in the fibct that h marks a 
crucial turning-point in post*war histofy. The triamph of 
Italian a gg ressioa, naked and unashamed, aflecicd the whole 
wurid wiA fundamental consequences. To Engl a nd , it 
the sirtual destruction of Ac institotitm vAkh soc 


Go\"cmmentS5 of different parties, had prodaimed to be the 
kcN'stone their fi>reign poBcy. To France, as vnll appear in 
Ac next chapter, h meant th^ Ac enemy of whom Ac stood 
most m terror was encouraged to fiesh andac i ty and tescued 
fiom his jMe^TOUs kolation. And finally, to Ac I tali a n trans- 
gressor, b\ an act of poetic justice, it was destmed to the 
extinction of hk influence on the Danube, and Ac ansval of 
Gerznan forces on the Brenner. 
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THE BERLIN-ROME AXIS 

The Remilitanzaiion of the Rhineland 

T he discordance between the League Powers and Italy, 
brought about by the act of aggression against Aby^inia, 
left Germany in the position of a tertius gaudens, who could 
wait upon events in the hope of deriving material advantages 
ftom the victory of either side. If Italy were defeated, the most 
determined opponent of Germany’s Austrian ambitions would 
be discredited and weakened; but if France, Great Britain, and 
the minor League Powers were to prove themselves incapable 
of dealing triumphantly with this act of aggression, their effec- 
tive resistance to any further lawlessness on the part of the Nazi 
Government was proportionately less probable. In either case, 
Germany stood an excellent chance of escaping from her 
isolated position; for Italy, beaten or victorious, was alienated 
from her Stresa partners, and, if the Austrian obstacle could be 
temporarily surmounted or removed, could be drawn into the 
opposite camp by a blend of inclination and interest At the 
turn of the year, 1935-6, the issue of the Abyssinian war was 
still doubtful, but from the middle of February 1936 the Italian 
progress was impressively rapid. At the worst, from Hen- 
Hitler’s standpoint, the attention of France and Great Britain 
was, at this stage, effectually diverted, and the risk of forcible 
interference with his plans small enough to be disregarded. In 
these circumstances, the Filhrer embarked upon a second coup, 
success in which was calculated to add enormously to the 
relative power of Germany in Europe. 

So long as the Rhineland frontier was demilitarized and 
unfortified, France could without difficulty exert effective 
pressure on behalf of ^y of her prot^gfe in Eastern Europe- 
but, faced with a formidable barrier in this quarter, she would 
be unlikely to interfere with any moves in the east which did 
not mvolve so clear a threat to her own security as to warrant 
the awful step of engaging in a full-scale European war 
It was not, indeed, contemplated cither in France or Great 
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Britain that the provision in the Peace Treaty for the deinili> 
tarization of the Rhineland zone could endure for ever, but it 
was assumed that it would eventually be modified by negotia- 
tions, in w'hich this would merely be one of the questions to 
be simultaneously solved in a general European settlement. 
Negotiations between the Governments of France, Germany, 
and Great Britain, directed to such a settlement, and in 
particular to the conclusion of the air-pact projected in 
February 1935 (see p. 394), were in fact almost continuously 
in progress up to 6 March 1936, on which day Mr Eden had an 
important discussion on the subject with the German ambas- 
sador in London. In view of what was about to happen, it 
should be realized that the existence of an agreement between 
France and Soviet Russia was assumed by Germany in the 
course of the negotiations. Thus, in an interview between Herr 
Hitler and the British Ambassador in Berhn, as early as 13 
December 1935, the former ‘declared that the Franco-Soviet 
“military alliance” directed against Germany had rendered any 
Air Pact out of the question’. ^ But whatever may have been the 
feelings of dislike with which the Fuhrer regarded the Ru^ian 
agreement, he was full of most disarming professions of firiend- 
ship for France, even after the pact had been laid before the 
French Chamber for ratification, on 1 1 February 1936. A 
before this ratification was finally approved, Herr Hiticr 
granted an interview to a French journalist, the whole burden 
of which was devoted to the theme that enmity between France 
and Germany was an absurdity. When the interviewer 
delicately insinuated that this attitude was difficult to reconcile 

with a number of passages in Man Kampf, 

would ^nter his correction in the great brok of History . 
Thic answer ignored the fact that the most hostile reference 
to France occur in the second volume of Man Kampf, pu^ 

S'In SInu catoJattd to romovo any suspicion that a major 

^ c tticA the German memorandum of 

' Cmd. 5M3 *93®- mn rwrioi dwa Fwnc* dnad. 
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step towards the diminution of French power was in irameaiatc 
contemplation. 

Such, however, proved to be the fact. Immediately after the 
publication of the interview, the French Ambassador in Berlin 
was instructed to ask Herr Hidcr to explain further the sug- 
gested basis of the proposed rapprochement, and received the reply 
that detailed propoals were in preparation. But the next 
communication from Germany to France was of a verv* different 
character. On the morning of Saturday, 7 March, the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy, were 
informed that German troops were at that moment marching 
into the demilicarized zone. 

The pretext for this amp was the Franco-Soxiet Pact, and its 
allied incompatibility with the Locarno Trear>\ The pact 
had been approved for ratification by the Chamber of Deputies 
on 27 February, though it had sdll to be passed by the Senate 
when Herr Hitler took the step described. The vic’w that the 
agreement wras inconsistent with Locarno was not shared by any 
of the other parties to that treaty, and SL Flandin had publicly 
offered to submit the question to the Permanent Coun of Inter- 
national Justice, and to abide by its decision. By his action 
Herr Hitler had indisputably created a casus foederis under 
Article 2 of the Locarno Treaty, by a sudden and direct breach 
of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of V'crsaillcs, which if con- 
strued as flagiwt, would have justified, and indeed required, 
immediate military action by the other signatories. The 

seriousness of the offence is brought out in Article 44 of the 
Veisailles Treaty: 

In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the pro\^ion 

Articles 42 and 43, she sha ll be regarded as committing a hostile 
act gainst the Powers signatory of the present Trcar> and as 
calnilarcd to disturb the peace of the world. 

hscem^ indeed, to have been anticipated, in the highest 
mhta^ circles of Germany, that the reoccupation of the 
Rhmeland wuld be met by immediate and combined resis- 
fa^to tte invading force would have no alternative 
^ to mbmrt. Herr Hhlcr had, however, more correctly 
3 «JgO^ of the Powers afiected. The suddenness of 

brought into play, to his advantage, the tiimslag i„ 

£E 
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public opinion. He accompanied his act of unilateral repudia* 
tion vdih a memorandum in which he offered a western non- 
aggression pact for twenty-five years, the conclusion of the air* 
pact, and bilateral pacts with his eastern neighbours, and ended 
by expressing the willingness of Germany, if certain conditions 
were satisfied, to rejoin the League of Nations. In spite ofHeir 
Hitler's fresh demonstradon o£ the way in which he regarded 
treaty obligadons, a large section of the &itish public was 
inclined to pay more attention to his specious projects for the 
future than to the maimer in which he had tom up the {ded^es 
of the past. Ignoring alike the method and the danger, many 
people saw no more than the introduction by a sovereign nation 
of troops into a portion of its own territory fiom which they had 
been unjustly excluded. Even The Times hailed the impact rf 
this charge of explosive upon the fabric of international con- 
fidence with a leader entitled ‘A Chance to Rebuild— a 
comment which no doubt applies in a sense to any devasUted 
area, provided the foundations have not been irremediably 

shaken. ^ 

It was left to Mr Eden, in his speech in the House of Com- 

mons on 9 March, to bring England to a just appreciation of the 
gravity of the affair, to point out that ‘one of the main founda- 
tions of the peace of Western Europe has been cut awa/ , and 
to reiterate his country’s continued loyalty to its obligation to 
France and Belgium under the broken treaty. The British 
Government, however, was determined that the case should not 
be interpreted as a ‘fli^rant breach’, with the consequen^^ 
out in Article 4 (3) of the Locarno Rhineland Treaty. As Mr 

Chamberlain’s biographer has put it, ‘By t^ty ^ 
guarantors, but from the first we made oursdve mediat^ 
Ld though we had led in imposing sections on I^y, w^ 

crisis it is nordeat to, Great Bnuin 
the main responsibihty. M. Sarraut, the FienA Pren^, and 
hb Foreign Minister, hL Flandin, fovoured *“"**“3 
mobiUzatfon of the combing forces 

a policy. Even if M. Flandin’s own account of these discusswm 

. FeiUttg. Kdth. n. Lifi ^ 

P- 279- 
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is not altogether to be trusted/ there can be little doubt that the 
British Government found considerable difficulty in persuading 
the French representative to adopt a milder course, or that 
with any hope of British support and co-operation M. Flandin 
would have persisted.* But in the end all that was done was to 
‘bring the question at once before the Council of the League of 
Nations’, in accordance with subsection (i) of the Article above 
referred to. 

At an earlier stage of the inter-war period, there can be little 
doubt that France would have been more resolutely militant in 
her attitude. A very large part, if not the whole, of French 
foreign policy between the wars was inspired by the desire to 
escape from the nigh tmar e of another German in\ asion of the 
soil of France. It was as a measure promoting security from this 
that French statesmen had originally clamoured and schemed 
for a natural defensive frontier on the Rhine: the alliances of 
France with eastern European countries were similarly assumed 
in the interests of French security from German aggression, and 
French interest in the League of Nations was equally concen- 
trated on its potentialities as a further reinforcement against the 
same danger. But by this dme, the importance of some of these 
measures in the eyes of French pubhc opinion — and therefore 
to some extent in the eyes of French statesmen dependent on 
that opinion — had been considerably reduced by a further 
expedient which had been adopted in the interests of national 
security. As an alternative to the natural defensive frontier of 
which she had been disappointed, France had long contem- 
plated, and from 1929 had been actively engaged in construct- 
ing, an artificial substitute which it was hoped might prove c\'en 
nK)rc effective. The wonders of this ‘Maginot Line’, co\ cring 
the whole length of the Franco-German frontier, had been 
extensively advertised, and as the last word in up-to-date and 
elaborate fortification it was commonly regarded as impreg- 
nable — which indeed to a direct frontal attack it may possibly 
have been. But in proportion as the average Frenchman w'as 
thus relieved from fears of a renewed experience of German 


Flan^ P. E. Pditiqwt frmfaiu 1919-40. Paris, Editiooi N’cxi%cl]a. 1017 
207-6. 

Mr CSuirdiiU’s account, in Th CaAtnag Strnm. London, 
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invasion, he tended to grow indifferent to those aspects of 
French strategic policy which involved anything more than 
passive defence. To this new ‘Maginot-minded’ France, the 


reinforcement of the barrier between herself and Germany by 
a corresponding German line of fortification did not appear erf 
alarming importance, in spite of the manifest obstacle which it 
created to the supply of contingent military assistance to her 
allies in Eastern Europe.^ This change in mentality was 
destined, in the sequel, to be of considerable importance. 

There was, however, a considerable divergence between the 
desire of Great Britain to embark on the negotiations suggested 
by the proposals of the German memorandum, and the French 
determination that nothing should be done to condone tiiis 
further example of unilateral treaty-repudiation. In these dr- 
cumstances, the Council of the League, which met in London 
on 14 March, did Uttle more than record its verdict del- 
ing Germany guilty of a breach of her international obligations, 
and the subsequent negotiations were left in the hands of the 
Locarno Powers. These had, by 19 Marcl^ d^wn up a long 
list of proposak, in the course of which they invited the German 
Government to accept a decision of the Pendent Court on 
the alleged incompatibility of the Franco-Soviet Part ^d the 
Locarno Treaty, and, pending the conclusion of negotiations on 
the new German proposals, to liimt the forces introdut^ mto 
the Rhineland to innocuous proportions, and to refi^ tom 
constructing fortifications or aerodromes. A proposal to form 
and sution an international force in the zone was included. 


but soon tacitly dropped. v u i, ^ 

On 2 1 March the German Government, which had mca^ 

while been encouraged by an almost J 

c„„f.dcnc^ on the part of their natron, subtnttt ed o.;m ter. 

nrotxrsals under nineteen heads, which were main^ m 

L^Sion of the memorandum of 7 

candy silent on the S^dt^n the 

'.“U'cf 'nt, 

. rr M. Tardku’s areumoit of 1919, quoted on p. 54 - 
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Pact At a meeting of the Locamo Powers which followed on 
10 April, the French represenUtives were only restrained hom 
abandoning all further idea of negotiation by an undertaking 
on the part of the British to submit to Germany an elucidating 
questionnaire. France was at thisjuncturc temporarily paralysed 
by the defeat of her Government in the elections of 2 Ma\ , since 
thf* retiring administration had, under French procedure, to 
remain in office, without real authority, for another month. 
The task of drafting interrogatories fell, therefore, inevitably on 
Great Britain, whose Government submitted its questions to 
Germany on 7 May. To these, however, Herr Hitler’s Govern- 
ment, an affironted pose, vouchsafed no reply. It 

went on with its work of consolidation, with the result that the 
construction of an effectively fortified line w^as admitted during 
the anniversary celebrations of hlarch 1937 - 

The demilitarized zone was important to France as the one 
remaining clement of the compromise whereby she had been 
induced at the Peace Conference to abandon her insistent 
demand that Germany west of the Rhine should be separated 
from the authority of Berlin. It might therefore be regarded 
as the most important part of the price at which Germany was 
permitted to retain her transrhenane territory. Moreover, the 
Locarno Treaty, which Herr Hitler had thus tom up, so far 
from being imposed on Germany, was initiated at her sugges- 
tion, and it was from the German side that the proposal first 
came to include in its guarantees the maintenance of the 
demilitarized zone. 

In the same sense, the Treaty States could guarantee in this pact 
the fu lfilment of the obligation to demilitarize the Rhineland which 
Germany has undertaken in Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles.^ 

Tb£ wrong to Belgium was even more flagrant and less capable 
of justificatioiL To Belgium, the existence of the zone had been 
the principal guarantee of her security firom a repetition of the 
outrage of 1914, and the remilitarization of the tcrritor> along 
h» frontier lacked even the slender pretext wiiich the ratifica- 
tion of the Franco-Soviet agreement afforded. Herr Hidcr’s 

joanemdam c ommrniirurrd to M. Horioc, 9 February 
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Eict also destroN'cd the only coDditkm wtuch justified, in 
eyes, the aband<Hun»it of her pre-war status of neatialky 
the new situation she was ibre^ to re v er t to somethin 
appeared very like it. The first hint of this dhai^ was 
in a speech by King Leopold on 14 October 1936, 
said: '~\Ve must fi^ow a policy exdusively and end 
That policy should aim resolutely at placing us outside 
disputes of our neighbours.* These words created sooie 
stemation in France, but it was later explained that they (fid not 
go so far as to imply a repudiation of the duties incambcBt 
Belgium as a member the League of Natkms. They 
express, ho\%'ever, die view that it was no longer possible 
Belgium acth'ely to participate in the guarantees of die Locarno 
s\’5tem. This tacw was accepted by France and Great 
in a joint declaration by the two Powers on 24 April 1937 
rerom for an undertaking by Beldam greatly 
defences of her own frontier, they agreed to 
oblicanons of Locarno, wdiilc maintrining, fiom dieir side, 
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The reoccxipadon of the Rhmdand by the fi: 

vcT> quickly folkmced by the rdease fiom its treaty lestxiD- 
rions of anodKX demilitarized zone— that of the B lack Sea 
Straits 'see p. 122). The drcumstances in winch this occuned 
w ere, however, strikingly different. In place of a fres h mst^ 
of unilateral repudiation, the Montrcux Conference ptin>xM 
a welcome precedent for treaty revision by the graeial and 
deliberate consent of the parties. For this reast^ ^ 
which Turkes put forward,- not for the first time, 
f'.r The modi^tion of the Straits ComraQon onbodirf m the 
of Lausanne, won the approval of levxsjoiiist ^ 

. . . ..os alike; of the former becat« 

Taues w^^ upheld, whfle at the s^ 
rticular instrument wttc subjected m 
Deniilitarization was only a subsidiary 

nade at Lausanne whkh now carne IT 
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an international commission, the passage of ships of war and 
commerce through the Straits in times of war and peace, and 
demilitarized the adjacent shores and 

provision was not absolute, but subject to modification by 
Turkey in time of war, on notice to the other signator>^ Powers. 
The fireedom of the Straits and the security of the demilitarized 
areas were covered by the guarantee of the signatory' Powers. 

From the time when the prospects of disarmament and of 
peace began to be shaken by the revival of Nazi Germany, 
Turkey, who had been admitted to the League of Nations in 
July 1932, continually raised the question of the remilitarization 
of the Straits. Her arguments were based on the diminished 
value of international guarantees, and the general rearmament 
which was in process of taking place. But little attention had 
been paid to these Turkish claim.s, until the successful aggression 
of Italy and Rider’s violation of the demilitarized zone in the 
Rhineland created a general state of mind more favourable to 
the reconsideration of the question, when Turkey once more 
raised it, in April 1936. 

In the first place, there was reason to fear that, if rcNision by 
mutual consent was refused, Turkey would take a leaf out of 
Herr Hitler’s book. Secondly, there was no longer any harm in 
creating a precedent for remilitarization, as there might have 
been before the German coup. Thirdly, the apparent trend ol 
Italian policy led Great Britain to welcome the strengthening 
of a fiiendly Power in the Mediterranean, while France saw in 
the proposal a chance of improving the position of her new ally, 
Russia. Italy, the only important signatory Power likely to 
object, tvas temporarily in the position of a discredited outlaw. 
But above all, the whole idea of re\dsion by mutual consent 
presented a refreshing contrast to the process of compulsory' or 
unilateral change which seemed the fashionable alternative. 

Turkey, therefore, succeeded by the end of April in securing 
the consent of all the Powers signatory to the Treaty of 
Lausaime, except Italy, to the proposed Conference, which 
accordingly met at Montreux on 22 June 1936, and produced 
M agreed amendment of the Straits Convention within a month 
from that date. There were, however, some tense and critical 
moments before this conclusion was reached. It had not been 
ongmally contemplated that the Conference would be caUed 
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on to modify any provisions of the 1923 Convention 
those relating to demilitarization and the international guaiaa* 
tee. Even this limited modification might no doubt have madf 
the de jure freedom of transit for the ships of all nations 
what illusory, since it would be subject to the de facto control of 
the rearmed riparian Power, but it had not b^n antiripa te d 
that there would be any attempt to depart undisguisedly from 
the principle of the freedom of the Straits as an international 
waterway which animated the original Convention. When the 
Conference met, how’ever, it was confronted with Tur kish 
proposals w hich made no mention of the principle of the fince- 
dom of the Straits, but substituted for it that of the security of 
Turkey. The draft went on to modify the original Convention 
in the interests, as it seemed, less of Turkey than of Russia, by 


drastically restricting ingress to the Black Sea, while allowing 
freedom to the fleet of any riparian Power to pass out into the 
Mediterranean. This unexpected development in the negotia- 
tions led to a conflict between the views of the U.S.S.R., which 
had the sympathy of most of the nations participating, and 
those of Great Britain. Put shortly, the questions were whether 
the Black Sea should be treated as part of the high seas, or 
accorded a special regime in the interest of the security of its 
riparian Powers, and alternatively, if such special privileges 
were accorded, whether they should be granted on a principle 
of reciprocity, which placed corresponding restrictions upon the 
egress of Black Sea fleets into the Mediterranean. It was dw 
contention of the British Government that the Straits Aould be 
equally open or equally closed to all, and that Russia should 
not be enabled to fight in the Mediterranean and then retreat 
into a position where her fleet was completely immune from 
attack. The British negotiator, in adopting this attitude, were 
probably not so much concerned with any direct dai^ to 
which her navy might be exposed through the insUtutiOT 
such a sptem of ‘one-way traffic’, as with the ]^®blc 
upon the Anglo-German naval agreement which might be 
produced if such an advantage were conceded to the man^ 
strength of the Soviet Union. To this ^^t there "“Y ^ 

participants in the Conference, that we were fighting the battle 
of Germany. 
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The matter was eventually settled by a compromise in which 
the Black Sea Powers retained substantial advantages. The 
case which had aroused most controversy was that of a war in 
which Turkey was non-belligerent* In such case it was agreed 
that the warships of belligerent Powers should not pass the 
Straits in either direction except in fulfilment of obligations 
under the Covenant, or to give help to tlie \nctim of aggression 
in virtue of a treaty of mutual assistance binding Turkey and 
concluded within the framework of the Covenant, 

The remaining provisions of the new Convention need not be 
dealt with here. As already hinted, much of the controversy 
seems academic, in view of the real power of control which 
passed into the hands of Turkey with the remilitarization of the 
coasts and islands. This part of the new arrangement came 
into force immediately after the signature of the new Conven- 
tion by the Conference Powers, on 20 July, which was followed 
the same night by the introduction of 30,000 Turkish troops 
into the former demilitarized zone. 

The Austro-German Agreement 

The conclusion of the Montreux Conference was greeted with 
expressions of dissatisfaction by Germany and Italy, w ho were 
the two States most likely to be adversely affected by the new 
arrangements. By this time it was evident that a close rapproi he- 
ment between the Governments of these two countries was in 
process of being effected. This might have been expected from 
the similarity of their methods and political ideals; indeed, it 
was no more than a reversion to the attitude which had 
characterized their relations during most of the inter-war 
period. For some months the policy of each had played into 
the hands of the other. The diversion which Germany had 
created in the Rhineland made the rigorous prosecution of a 
sanctions pohey against Italy more difficult, and, conversely, 
^rmany could h^tlly have ventured to embark on such risks 
if the Stresa 6 cont had remained intact, and if the Abyssinian 
war had not engaged much of the attention of Europe. The 
one obstacle to the construction of a ‘Berlin-Romc Axis’ was the 
I^blem of Austr^ and this was now satisfactorily shelved for 
the tunc being by the conclusion of an Austro-German agree- 
ment on ii July 1936, which had been disclosed to and 
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approved by Signor Mussolini more than a month eaifier. In 
view of what was to happen within the next two yean, the 
terms of the official communique announcing thi*^ arrangonent 
should be quoted: 


( I ) Following on the declarations made by the Fuhrer and Chan- 

1935, the Government of the Gennan Rckh 
recognizes the full sovereignty of the Austrian Federal State. 


cellor on 2 1 May 


(2) Each of the two Governments considers the internal politkal 
structure of the other coimtiy, including the question of 
Austrian National Sodalism, as part of the internal afiairs of 
that country, over which they will exercise do influmcr. 


whether directly or indirectly. 

(3) The policy of the Austrian Federal Government, boffi in 
genex^ and towards the Gennan Reich in particular, shall 
always be based on principles i««diich correspond to the bet 
that Austria has ackmwledged herself to be a German State. 
This will not affect the Rome Protocols of 1934 and the 
supplementary agreements of 1936, or the position of Austria 
in relation to Italy and Hungary as her partners in these 


protocols. ^ 


The agreement brought Austria into a willing partnership with 
Germany, and appeared to secure most of the advantages of an 
Anschluss without alienating those sections of opinion which 
were opposed to it. These included, apart from Italy, the sup- 
porters of the Austrian Government and a large num^ fd 
persons who, however friendly to Germany, valued the histtuic 
independence of their country and disliked the Nazi 
In particular, there was the Catholic Church, and a large body 
of influential opinion, both in Austria and Hungary, which sdli 
looked to a Habsburg restoration as the best and ukun^ 
solution. Thus the agreement served the purpose of ™n]pi« 
not only Italy and Austria but Hungary closer to the ort^ 
German poUcy, and it went far to ^nstruct the T^ 
Alliance of pre-war days, though of wurse the 

for sfme time litde of its old military unpor^«^ But rt ^ 

Lrking in close consulution and collaboration with Gamany, 
» Broadcast by Dr Goebbds, Gonaa VCnisttr of Plopagmih 
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diongh the existence of a ‘Berlin-Romc Axis* was not publicly 
proclaimed imtil November. 

The Spanbh Civil War 

The new-formed alliance was strengthened, almost simul- 
taneously with the conclusion of the Austro-German agreement, 
by the outbreak, on 17 July, of civil war in Spain, interv ention 
in which offered a promising field for a co-operative Italo 
German policy. It is this aspect of the Spanish-struggle which 
gives international importance to what was primarily a 
domestic matter with which a history of international affairs 
would have had no concern. During the post-war period there 
had, in fact, been a number of important internal changes in 
Spain, which have not hitherto seemed relevant, but of which 
it may now be necessary to say something. 

Spain has always been a peculiarly unfas'ourablc soil for the 
growth of parliamentary methods of gosemment. With a 
proportion -of illiteracy higher than 45 per cent in 1931, with 
the existence of disruptive regional loyalties antagonistic to the 
Central Government, and of such imperia in imptrio as the Arm\ , 
the Catholic Church, and Labour organizations under the con- 
flicting inspirations of Marx and Bakunin, and finally with a 
national temperament fundamentally averse from compromLc, 
Spain has never possessed the requisites without which demo- 
cratic government is suppressed by dictators or dL>so!ves in 
anarchy. The customary (feus ex machina for resolving an 
imposable situation has b^n an army' general, leading a re\ oit 
orisstiing a sx^Xzry pronunciamiento. The earlier history of the 
nineteenth century, from 1820 to 1874, is punctuat^ with 
incursions of the army into the poUtical arena. Sometimes this 
expedient has introduced a period of exceptionalJv stable and 
successful government. In 1874 it was a military^ pronunica- 
mumo which brought about the restoration of the Bourbons. 
It was the same device which inaugurated the dictatorship of 
C^eral Primo de Rivera, in 1923, which lasted till 1930. 
Gcne^ Franco’s coup, in July 1936, was intended as a further 

time-honoured expedient, which is almost 
glided to be regarded, in Spain, as a recognized instrument 
lor the acluc\xment of constitutional changes. 

Government by mch methods as those of Primo de Ri% era. 
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however, too often prodoces merely a deceptive appcanacc of 
tranqui i lirv' by a process of ‘sitting on the safety-valve*. The 
p^n:-up forces of discontent accumulate to a dangerous 
Priino's ^uthdrav^i-al in 1930 was followed, in little moie 

in Apnl 

was suddenly bem, and its iatc entrusted to men of extremely 
divergent ideas, whose main qualiScation for govenunent, ui 
the eyes of the public, wzs that they had been imprisoiied oa 
political groimds under the previous regime. They included 
Monarchists and Catholics, Liberal Free-thinkers aTid Repub- 
lican Socialists. The result was made the subject of an amnang 
comparison by Senor Jose Casdliejo, in a lecture ddivered in 
October 1936:^ 




In the first days of the railway in Spain, a farmer entered a train 
coing in the direction of Xfadrid from Barcefona. Since there was 
onh* one track, the trains to stop at various stations until those 
^oing in the opposite direction had passed. The farmer went ft> have 
a drink, and when he returned his train had left for Madrid and the 
train in the stadon was going in the contrary direction. He cntcicd 
the train and found anothor man sittiiig tbcrc, and he a Ard him, 
‘Where are you going?’ The other man rqrfkd, T am going to 
Barcelona-’ ‘Oh,’ said the farmer, ‘what a wonderful invcntioii! 
You are eoing to Barcelona and I am gomg to Madrid, and wc am 

both in the same car!’ Arrf that was the sitaation rfdic Mmbtcn hi 

the first years of the RepuWic, 


The new Constitution was thus found to be unwoikaUe 
without the exclusion or imprisonment of pohdcal opponents. 
There were continual reversals of policy, and pn^ros vdth 
much-needed reforms was slow and intermittent. Tte 
patient proletariat started to act in anticipation of kgidatm 
measures not yet carried into effect. A general s o»e a m- 
securitv increased the discontents cf labour, since duployen 
and landlords hesitated to embark on any ondertal^ no* 
unrendv necessary , thus increasing unemployinail. The one 

thhig dear teas that the victory of political opo^ me^ 

ciisas“ter to the minority, whether it were of the 

Left. Such a vital interest in the triumph of one or the oto 

extreme naturally tended to diminate 

Instead of true pariiamentary government there was the 

t IT iiiiiiiihrrl- muted m Msf iVS?* 1^ 4*’ 
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first a contest between mutually irreconcilable factions. Ihc 
essence of all good government is the preservation of order and 
the securing of a ‘square deal* for all sections of the population. 
These essentials were lacking fi*om the first under the Spanish 
Republic. A sort of civil war prevailed almost from the outset. 
There was a revolt of Military Royalists as early as August 1932. 
In January 1933 3.n Anarcho-Syndicahst rebellion had to be 
crushed. When the elections of December 1933 resulted in a 
swing towards the Right, there were immediate threats of revolt 
from the leaders of the opposition, which culminated in the 
serious Asturias rising of October 1934. 

The elections of February 1936 produced a situation in which 
the Centre was almost eliminated, and the forces of Right and 
Left were evenly balanced. The Right polled over 4,570,000 
votes, the Left 4,356,000, but in seats the Left achieved a 
majority of 57 over all other parties. This victory was gained 
through the formation of a ‘Popular Front’ coalition of all Left 
groups, ranging from mild Liberals to Communists and 
Anarchists. Though the Communists polled no more than 
50,000 votes over the whole of Spain, the intervention of the 
Anarcho-Syndicalists was important; thus, a parliamentary 
triumph was largely due to a force whose tenets were opposed to 
parliamentary government It was known, too, that the form- 
ation of the Frente Popular was in line with the policy laid down 
by the Comintern at their Congress of August 1935. Though 
there may have been little risk, in a country so individualistic 
and reponally minded as Spain, of the establishment of a 
centralized dicUtorship of ^e proletariat on the Russian 
model, there were evidently elements in the Popular Front 
which were bent on securing their ends by means the reverse of 
constitutional. This fact naturally created acute alarm among 
the classes threatened by such elements. 

The victory of the Ldt, narrow though it was, immediately 
encouraged a feeling among their extremists that the hour of 
revolution had arrived. In France, where a similar Popular 
Front had come to power, there was at first a similar reaction, 
but the Government of M. Lton Blum was strong enough to 
restore and maintain order. In Spain there was never a hope 
of any such relief. A state of intolerable anarchy immediately 
prevailed. No doubt many of the outrages must be laid at the 
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door of the extremists of the Right, but the impotence of the 
Government cannot be denied. Between the elections and the 
outbreak of General Franco’s revolt, 251 churches were burnt 
324 newspaper offices, political clubs, and private houses were 
attacked — of which 79 were completely destroyed, 339 persons 
were murdered, 1,287 were woimded. Robbery was rife, and 
there were 331 strikes. 

On 1 3 July Senor Galvo Sotelo, the ablest political figure on the 
Right, was assassinated, and this event is often represented as 
the cause of General Franco’s insurrection. There is ample 


evidence, however, that the plans were already complete, and 
the only part which this occurrence can have played may have 
been slightly to advance the date originally feed for the out- 
break. In ffict, rumours of an impending military coup d’itat 
were mentioned at a meeting in Chatham House as early as 


May.^ The Spanish statesman, Senor Lerroux, was informed 
of the conspiracy on the day following the death of Sotelo. 
Even more significantly, some Italian airmen who made forced 
landings in French territory on 30 July are reported to have 
testified that they were recruited for their mission to General 
Franco three days before the outbreak of the revolt, i.e. as 
early as 14 July. This evidence is of particular importance as 

indicating Italy’s complicity in the plot. 

Considered, therefore, apart from foreign intervention, what 
happened in Spain on the night of 17-18 July was the repetioon 
of a domestic event of constant occurrence in modern Sp^h 
history under circumstances which rendered something of the 
sort almost inevitable, and it was a matter in which no other 
country had good reason to be concerned. In actual lac^ 
neither side deserved to enlist the sympate of democractic 
nations. The really powerful elemente on both sid« sought to 
use the difficulties in which the republic found itsetf in 1936 as 
an opportunity to overthrow liberal instituUons and to capture 
the Spanish State’.* Towards such a situaUon ^ atWude ^ 

in remarkably similar circumstances, as long ago as 1820. A 


> InUmaAoiud Affairs, September 1936, p. 667. 
• Thi Round Tiii/#, June 1938, p. 443* 
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victory for General Franco might augur ill for the Spanish 
working community, and the triumph of those extreme ele- 
ments in the FrerOe Popular which had from the first regarded 
it as a ‘stepping stone* to a proletarian revolution held prospects 
of terror for the propertied classes of Spain. But it was probably 
as true in 1936 as in 1820 that 

there is no portion of Europe of equal magnitude in which such 
a revolution could have happened less likely to menace other States 
with that direct and imminent danger which has always been 
r^arded — at least in this country — as alone constituting the case 
which would justify external interference.^ 

The British Government, tiierefore, readily responded to an 
appeal issued by M. Blum on l August, for ‘the rapid adoption 
and immediate observance of an agreed arrangement for non- 
intervention in Spain*. Favourable rephes were abo received 
from Belgium, Poland, and Soviet Russia, and the policy was 
soon accepted in principle by Portugal, Germany, and Italy, 
though the adherence of the last-named was at first subject to 
the inclusion of special provisions preventing the departure of 
volunteers and the raising of subscriptions, and to adequate 
international supervision. By the end of August the principal 
£uro{^an Powers, including Italy, Germany, and the U.S.S.R., 
had signed a non-intervention agreement; France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Portugal had prohibited the export 
to Spain or her possessions of specified arms and war mate- 
rial — including aircraft — and the French proposal had been 
accepted in principle by fifteen other European States. An inter- 
national non-intervention committee began work in London 
on 9 September. 

But &e verbal acquiescence of certain European Powers in 
the policy thus inaugurated did not correspond to their actions. 
Italy dearly, and Germany probably, was privy' to the mUiiarv 
revolt, which had been expected to succeed at once, as a 
sudden coup d * etaU This expectation was disappointed. The 
Spanish Government retained control of the east and the 
centre of the country — a connected area corresponding to the 
old provmces of Catalonia (with parts of Aragon), \ alencia 
Murcia with Almcria, and New Castile: Malaga and Badajoz 

* Lord Castlereaidv loc. dt. 
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also opposed the revolt, though the latter fell in the middfe of 
Augiist, and in the north the Basque provinces, with flic 
district between the mountains and the sea nearly as far west- 
wards, as Oviedo, but excluding it, constituted another island 
of territory where the coup had failed. The situation therefore 
was that so long as General Franco could hope for success with 
the forces at his disposal and the supplies which he had already 
received, it was to the interest of Im backers to stop the rein- 
forcement of the Spanish Government, for whose benefit large 
le^'ies were being made ui>on the workers of Russia, while they 
were also receiving war material and aeroplanes from many 
quarters, especially the Soviet Union. But when the affair 
assumed the proportions of a civil war, the supporters of each 
side were anxious to maintain and increase their contributions. 


The earhest meetings of the Non-Intervention Committee heard 
repeated charges of intervention brought by Russia against 
Germany, Italy, and Portugal, and before the end of October 
the Soviet Government declared itself unable to remain bound 
by the agreement to a greater extent than any of the remain- 
ing participants. By this time, the help given by Russia was 
assuming important proportions, and on 19 November Mr 
Eden stated in the House of Commons that ‘there are other 
Governments more to blame than either Germ^y or Ital/. 
The opinion expressed by a British visitor to Spain may prob- 
ably be accepted, that but for German and Italian assistance the 
rewlt would have failed in the first few weeks, but that without 
the help received from the Soviet Union in October the Spanish 
Government would have been quickly defeated. 

.Almost from the first, therefore, the agreement for non- 
intervention was seriously infringed by the foreign su^rteis 
of both the contending forces. The pretext on bodi stdes ^ 
ideological. Many of the sympathizers with the Spanish 
Government were no doubt sincerely act^ted by s uch ro n- 
siderations, but it is open to question how far they 

or Russia. For the last-named, the intenoon 

G Lnv and Italy to secure. ^“-^-^yndK^ ^ 
r^Mitical doctrine of ‘red’ Spam, had closer afifimues with 
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the earlier faith of Signor Mussolini than with that of Marx or 
Lenin, and its triumph in a remote comer of Europe was not 
calculated to contribute direedy to the spread of international 
Gommunism. Nor did the victory of such a faith threaten 
serious dangers either to Italy or to Germany, in both of which 
countries the strength of proletarian revolutionary movements 
was n^ligible. Herr Hider, indeed, was so obsessed by the 
Russian peril that his pose as an ideological crusader may have 
had some elements of sincerity. But in regard to Signor Musso- 
lini, his past attitude seems to forbid any such conclusion. In 
the days before Stalin came to power, while the dread of inter- 
national Bolshevism was generally and reasonably felt, Fascist 
Italy .had been among the very first European Powers to accord 
official recognition to the So\det Government (see p, 107). 
Throughout the sessions of the Disarmament Conference, the 
collaboration between Italy and Soviet Russia had been 
noticeably cordial, and as recendy as September 1933, Signor 
Mussolim had concluded a new treaty of amity and non- 
aggression with the U.S.S.R. under which, irUer alia, each 
country undertook not to enter into any agreements or any 
combination directed against the other party. The peril of 
Bolshevism was at least no more formidable now than then, and 
neither for Italy nor Germany was the victor)- or defeat of any 
of the varied political faiths arrayed on both sides in the 
Span^ struggle sufficiendy important to explain convincingly 
a serious expenditure of money, material, and man-power on 
behalf of either antagonist. 

There were, however, obvious strategic advantages to be 
sought The establishment through Nazi and Fascist assistance 
of a protege in power in Spain would mean to Herr Hitler that 
on every important frontier France would have to keep watch 
on a government s>inpathetic to Germany. To Italy it would 
offer a prospect of disputing French and British control of 
western Mediterranean through facilities offered by a friendly 
re^me. In time of war, such a Pow er would have bases to offer 
m E^pe^ and v^can Spain, in the Balearic Islands, anc 

go far to neutralize if not to destroy 

seriously to 

African colomes. These advantages could be secured, or at 


in 


BJJi 
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least rendered so probable as to immcbilize large forcei in 
west, without any overt transfer of territory or grant of acknow- 
ledged treaty prisileges. They were clearly worth an cffiDrt to 
secure, ss'hen the real aims of that effort could be disguised as 
a holy war against Communism, a device which served simut- 
taneously to weaken the solidarity of resistance in democratic 
countries by an appeal to the sympathies and fears of large 
sections of their population. 

In September, knowledge that the islaiMl of Majorca was 
under the ik facto control of the Italian Count Rossi caused 
representadons to be made to Rome as to the close concern 
w^ch would be feit by the British Government at any alteration 
of the qvo in the western Mediterranean. On i8 November 
die German and Italian Governments announced in almost 
identical terms dieir official recognition of General Franco’s 
Government. Between this date and Christmas 1936 large 
numbers of German troops continued to arrive in Spain, 
totalling, on a conservative estimate, not less than 20,000 men. 
.According to a German journalist in the part of Spain in 
Franco’s control, the method of selecting these men in Germany 
was not to call for volunteers, but to detail whole uiuts fcc 
service and then announce that anyone who objected might 
remain behind. On Christmas Eve the British and French 
Governments, acting in concert, issued an appeal to Berlin, 
Lisbon, Moscow, and Rome urging the need of putting an end 
to the foreign supplies of man-power to the Spanish forces. The 
replies received were favourable, but the i^ux contmued. 

On 2 January 1937, what was generally though inappr^ 
priately known as a ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ ^ conclude 
in Rome between Great Britain and Italy, which recognized 
the interests of the two countries in the Mediterran^i, and 
in which both parties disclaimed any desire to modify or stt 
modified the status quo with respect to national sovereignty m 
the Mediterranean area, and ^recd to discourage a^ 
liable to impair their good relatioiis. On the 
reached Gibraltar that 4,000 Italians h^ 

general of the Italian regular anny. About a fortnight later the 
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Italian press expressed the view, which was confirmed by the 
Ducc, that the establishment of a Bolshevist Government m 
Spain would be a modification of the status quo within the 
meaning of the XJentlcman's Agreement’, and as such could 
not be tolerated, Anti-British propaganda also continued. 

Meanwhile, diversions had been created by two incidents. 
On Christmas Day the German ship Palas w^as seized by Spanish 
Government warships on the high seas. She was released in a 
few days, but part of her cargo was confiscated and a prisoner 
detain^. Germany retaliated with reprisals, seizing the 
Spanish ship Aragon and disposing of her to General Franco. 
The action of each side in this episode appears to have been 
of doubtful legality. On 8 January' France was disturbed by a 
report of the impending arrival of large numbers of German 
troops in Spanish Morocco. Since such an occurrence would 
have been a violation of the Franco-Spanish Treaty of 1912, 
immediate and energetic representations were made, which 
were met by a denial that any such step was in contemplation, 
and an invitation to investigate on the spot. The result of this 
investigation was reassuring, but an impression w’as left in many 
minds that the firmness of France on this occasion had been 
neither uncalled-for nor useless. 

During the whole of this period the negotiations for stopping 
^volunteers’ had continued, with the result that a decree was 
promulgated in Italy on 15 February, with effect from the 20th, 
prohibiting Italians fix)m leaving to serv^e in Spain. Reports of 
the arrival of Italian reinforcements at Cadiz continued till 
7 March, but it seems probable that the decree w as substantially 
obeyed at this stage fii^m the date laid down. By this time the 
Italo-German contribution to General Franco’s forces seems to 
have been considered adequate to ensure his success, or altern- 
atively as much as could be afforded for the object in view , and 
the Non-Intervention Committee managed to agree upon the 
institution of a naval patrol and a system of frontier sup)er\ ision, 
which began to operate from 19 April. On 29 Nfay, however, 
the Ge rman battleship DeutschLmd was bombed by Spanish 
Government aircraft in the roadstead of Iviza, and in retalia- 
tion for this the town of Almeria was bombarded by a German 
cruiser and four destroyers two days later. On 19 June Berlin 
announced that the German cruiser Leipzig had been attacked 
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by submarines, and, though this was the refusal of 

France and Great B^tain to take part in a Joint 
led to the withdrawal of Germ any anH It^y from the paired. 
Portugal withdrew frdlities for the observation of her fremtier, 
and on lo July supervi^n c£ the Pyrenean frontier was sus- 
pended by France. The measures control so lar takm to 
ensure non-intervention wtn thus materially interfered with. 

On 14 July, thcrefr)re, the &itish representatives on tibe Noih 
I ntervention Committee came forward with a new proposal, in 
the nature of a compromise, whereby — 

1. The naval patrol should be urithdrawn and ob se r v er s 
established in Spanish ports, vdule the supervision of land 
frontiers should be resumed. 

2. Commissions should be constituted to superintend the 
withdrawal of foreign natinnak from the forces of both 

sides. 

3. After substantial progress with the withdrawals had been 
reported, both sides should be recognized as belligerents, 
and granted the rights accorded to that status by inter- 
national law. 


After a series of apparent deadlocks, m which the Soviet 
Union played perhaps the most obstructive part, a scheme mi 
these lines was agreed to by the vholc Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee almost exactly a year later. This development b^ngs, 
however, to the next ch^tcr, and much had happened in the 


interv'aL , j • ^ 

In the opinion of the British Government, the detenoradOT 

in Anelo-ItaUan relations, which was responsible not only for 

the Italian attitude in the Spanish war but fi)r the ac^ 

incessant campaign of anti-British propapnda c^ned on ^ 

Italy in other regions, was primarily due 

Mussolini regarded the Hague’s 
in Ab>^inia as a purely British move, myir^ 

i„,»don p.«ntly of tabog oor lovooge fee <»». 
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quest of Abyssinia*. 1 The British Prime Minister, in pursuit of 
his consistent policy of general appeasement, consequently 
exerted himself to dispel these suspicions, and on 27 July 1937, 
in response to an oral message d^vered by Count Grandi, he 
wrote Signor Mussolini a conciliatory letter, to ‘which he 
received a reply couched in friendly terms. 

Almost simultaneously, however, reports began to be re- 
ceived of piratical attacks upon neutral and Spanish Govern- 
ment shipping by submarines of uninown nationality, operat- 
ing in the Meiterranean. Since the beginning of the year there 
had, indeed, been numerous attacks of a similar illegal char- 
acter upon shipping in the vicinity of Spain, but these had 
hitherto been carried out by aeroplanes. Owing to General 
Franco’s known lack of submarines, the new phase of piracy 
was generally attributed to Italian agency, which, indeed, was 
openly alleged by the Spanish and Russian Governments. The 
fact that some of these incidents took place in the eastern 
Mediterranean, at a great distance from Spanish waters, tended 
to convert this suspicion into virtual certainty in the minds of 
many people. Mr Chamberlain himself seems to have shared 
this suspicion, since he stated that, immediately before Sef>- 
tember, ‘certain incidents took place in the Mediterranean 
which, in our opinion, rendered it impossible that conversa- 
tions at that time could have any chance of success*.* On 
17 August orders were issued through the Admiralty enjoining 
imm ediate counter-attack in any case of an attack without 
warning by submarines upon British ships. A fortnight later 
these orders were carried into effect when the British destroyer 
H<^k was unsuccessfully attacked by a submarine bens een 
Ahcante and Valencia. In these circumstances a suggestion 
from the French Government was accepted for the holding of 
a conference of the Mediterranean Powers to consider the best 
method of coping with the new menace. The conference 
accordingly met at Nyon on 10 September. Nyon had been 
chosen in preference to Geneva in order to secure Italian par- 
d^ation; this, however, was refused. The conference suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements for a patrol of the main trade 
routes and territorial waters by the British and French Qccts 
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assisted in the eastern Mediterranean by the local participating 
Powers. On 30 September an agreement was reached with 
Italy, under which she was allotted a patrol zone in the Tyrr^ 
henian, Adriatic, and Ionian seas, and in the neighbourhood of 
Sicily and the Dodecanese islands. Taking warning by these 
precautions, the piratical submarines at once desisted from 
further operations. 

In other respects, however, the situation in regard to the 
‘Axis’ Powers grew worse instead of better. In September and 
October large reinforcements, for which no very convincing 
explanation was forthcoming, were sent from Italy to Libya, 
and during October the presence of 40,000 Italian troops in 
Spain was officially admitted. On 29 October a still more 
authoritative recognition of Italian intervention was given, 
when Signor Mussolini himself presented medals to the rela- 
tions of legionaries killed in Spain, and a casualty list was 


published, giving a total of 763 killed and 2,675 wounded. The 
‘Axis* was further consolidated by an official visit of the Ducc 
to Germany in September, and by a speech in October in 
which he supported the claims of Germany to the return of 
her former colonies — a pronouncement which called forth a 
sarcastic rejoinder from Mr Eden. On 6 November Italy 
adhered to the Anti-Comintem Pact previously concluded be- 


tween Germany and Japan, and this step was hailed by Herr 
Hitler in a speech which laid little stress on the Communist 
danger, but applauded the combination as ‘suited to us and to 
oiur interests’, and as putting an end to isolation. Finally, on 
1 2 December, Signor Mussolini announced the decision of his 
country to withdraw from membership of the League. 

Details of military operations in a civil war are hardly the 
concern of a history of international relations. But this chapter 
may perhaps fittingly conclude with a brief summary of the 
leading phases of the struggle down to the close of 1937. It was 
carried on with extreme ferocity by both sides. The brunt of 
the insurgent offensive during 1936 was concentrated in a vmn 
effort to capture Madrid. In these operations the relief by 
General Franco’s forces of the heroic defenders of the Alcazar 
of Toledo deserves special mention, Malaga fell to me insur- 
gents in February 1937. and in the late summer md 

romnleted the conauest of the Basque and 
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odicr nordiem territory vdiich had remained loyal to the 
Govemment But at the dose 1937 the eastern and central 
pcMtions of Spain still remained in the hands of the Govem- 
and hs forccs cvcn succeeded, on 21 December, in 
temporarily reg aining Tcrud, the nearest point to the V alcn- 
f 4 gn coast which had hitherto been in the possession of the 
Nationalists. 0>nn<*rfed with the rest of the territory held by 
General Franco by a narrow saliGat, it had been in his hands 
fiom dm carikst stages of die rcvoladon. 
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scheme depended was opposed in mfluendal Reichswehr circte 
and particularly by the Oommander-m-Chief, General von 
Fritsch, who is even believed to have given his word that the 
troops Tinder his control should not be used for such a pu^sc. 
This story docs not materially conflict with the reasons for the 
postponement of his speech subsequently given by Herr Hitler; 

In the first place, I wished to make a number of changes in 
important posts and it seemed to me fitting to make them 
rather than before, 30 January; while in the second place I deemed 
it advisable to effect a further and very necessary understanding in 
a certain department of foreign affairs before addressing you. 

The men of Herr Hitler’s entourage prominent in Nazi counsels 
had, from the first, tended to fall into two groups, one of which 
had favoured and advocated a much more daring and active 
foreign policy than the other. The more cautious clement was 
particularly associated with the Kcichswehr. Since the purge 
of 1934 the regular army had adopted an increasingly inde- 
pendent attitude; many of its officers not only disapproved of 
such hazardous steps as the reoccupation of the Rhineland and 
of the wastage of military strength through intervention in 
Spain, but had shown a certain distaste for the emphasis laid 
on ideological differences, and were believed to hanker secrctlv 
for a return to better relations with the great military power of 
Russia. They also disapproved of the treatment to which all 
branches of the Christian Church had bccn'subjected under the 
Nazi regime. Broadly speaking, the Rcichswchr exercised a 
conservative and restraining influence in Nazi counsels. 

Field-Marshal von Blombcrg, the Minister of War, had 
recently contracted a marriage which was regarded in army 
circles as socially undesirable. General von Fritsch, the Com- 
mander-in-Ghief, found in this circumstance an occasion tor 
the Reichswehr to assert itself. Basing himself on the traditions 
of the German officer caste, he now demanded of Herr Hitler 
the resignation of Marshal von Blombcrg, a demand which 
seemed to place the Fuhrer in something of a difficulty, since he 
had been induced to grace the wedding with his presence. The 
demand was, however, conceded, but the trial of strength w as 

^ See article by M. Fodor in Fomgm Affairs^ July 1938, p. 587. 

• Speech to the Reichstag, 20 February 1938. 
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aUowcd to terminate in the anticipated triumoh of the 
i^«chsweiir group. On the contrary. Herr Hitler the 

opportunity for a res huffle which would put the too indepeideitf 
spirits of the German army into what he conceived to be their 
proper place. On 4 February General von Fritsch and thir. 
teen other senior officen were removed from their posts, and a 
decree was issued vesting the immediate command over the 
armed forces in the Fahrer himselL A second decree set up a 
Cabinet Council in which the Ministry for Foreign Afeiis was 
®^^^tistcd to Herr von Rsobentrop, an adherent rf mere 
dashing and hazardous school, while the more moderate and 
diplomatic Freiherr von Neuiath was delicately put on the 
shelf by being appointed President of the CouncQ. On the 
whole, these changes, together with the simultaneous recall of 
Herr vojx Papen the Austrian £nibassy, led outside 
world to anticipate a fresh outbreak of startling devclopzzkcnti 
in the near future. 


Tki R£sign 4 xiiafi of Mr FAen 

The world had not long to wait, for before 20 Febroary, tibc 
date arranged for the assembly of the Reichstag, Herr Hitler 
had to cajr>' through the second part of his programme, and 
‘effect a further and very necessary understanding in a certain 
department of foreign affairs’- On X2 
and Herr Hitler met at Berchtesgaden, in response to the 
invitation or summons of the latter. According to the official 
communique issued in Germany, the aim of the discussion 
between the German and Austrian Chanedtors was to clarify 



difficulties which had arisen in the working of the Austro- 
German Agreement of 1936, was agreed that both parties 
are resolved to keep to t^ principles of that agre emen t’ The 
scQuei to the intcr\*icw was difficult to reconcile with this state- 
ment It will be recalled that the first clause of the 1936 agree- 
ment reco^Tuzed the full soverognty of Austria, and the second 
promised non-interference by each country in the internal 
aiTairs of the other, under which heading the question of 
Austrian Narional Socialism was caqMTSsly included. Yet the 
Lmmediatc results of the Berchtesgaden discussions were the 
appointment of Dr Sc>-svlnquart, a man of Sudeten ori^ and 
Nazi sympathies, to the key position of Minister of the Interiw 
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with control of the Austrian poUcc, the admission to the Cabinet 
of a number of new ministers of pronounced Gertnan leanings, 
the release of poUtical prisoners and the legalization of Nazi 
activities within the confines of Austria, These things suggested 
the fruits of a German ultimatum rather than voluntarv- con- 
cessions by Dr Schuschnigg induced by peaceful persuasion. 
Signor Mussolini was quick to grasp the trend of events. 
Indeed, his first perception of them seems to have preceded 
the Bcrchtesgaden intervaew, and to have arisen immediately 
after the political rearrangements in Germany. It was on 
lo February that the first fresh overtures to Great Britain arc 
said to have been made. But the desirability of reconciling old 
antagonisms became much more obsaous and urgent after Dr 
Schuschnigg’s return to Austria, As a matter of fact, it was 
already too late to save the situation, but at any rate accelerated 
action seemed called for. For the ‘Axis* w’as now assuming the 
appearance of a mechanism binding Italy to the triumphant 
chariot wheels of Germany, and carrying her whither she would 
not. The British Prime Minister and the majority of his Cabinet 
also saw in what was occurring a golden opportunity lor realizing 
that policy of reconciliation on which their hearts w'cre set 
Mr Eden saw the situation differently. He, no less than Mr 
Chamberlain and his colleagues, had desired and worked for 
better relations with Italy, but he saw no value in professions 
offriend^^ip which Signor Mussolini belied by his every action. 
The ‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ had been immediately followed 
by a reinforcement of the Italian troops in Spain, of which Mr 
Eden said, Tt may be held -that this was not a breach of the 
letter of our understanding, but no-one, I think, surely will 
contend that it did not run counter to its spirit* ^ Adverse pro- 
paganda, though expressly renounced in the agreement, ‘was 
scarcely dimmed for an instant’.* The amicable correspondence 
between his leader and the Ducc had been immediately fol- 
lowed by the submarine incidents in the Mediterranean, At 
the moment, 5 February, the forces of General Franco in 
Spain were engaged in a rapid and triumphant advance from 
the Terucl sector to the sea, which the Popclo if Italia and other 
organs of Mussolini’s press were almost daily applauding as a 
predominantly if not exclusively Italian exploit In these cir- 

* How of Oxtunoos, a I February 1931a * ibid. 
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cuimtanccs, Mr Eden was xmwiUing to pay a price for pro- 
fessions of friendship unvouched by performance. 

It is my conation [he said] that before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment open official conversations in Rome ... we must maV.- further 
progress with the Spanish problem; we must agree not only on the 
need for withdrawal and on the conffidons of withdrawal . . . but we 
must go further and show the world not only promise but achieve- 
ment. The withdrawal must have begim in earnest before those 
convTrsations in Rome can be held on a really solid ha«« of good will, 
which is essential to success.* 

The British Foreign Secretary no doubt realized as wrell as 
e\’eryone else that the new situation between Italy and Ger- 
many might give to Signor Mussolini’s professed desire for F.T\ gli<th 
friendship a new sincerity, but in that case, was not this desire 
a valuable lever with which to adjust the Spanish difficulty? 
In Mr Eden’s view, the matter might be urgent from the Itali^ 
standpoint, but for England it was not a case of now or never, 
and it was 


a moment for this country to stand firm, not to plunge into negoda- 
dons unprepared, with the full knowledge that the chief obstacle to 
their success has not been resolved.* 

Matters were brought to a head on Friday, i8 February, 
when Mr Chamberlain and Mr Eden together held a long 
conference with the Italian ambassador. Count GrandL The 
ambassador emphasized the earnest desire of his country for 
an early start of conversations with a view to an agre^ent He 
was understood by Mr Eden to convey an intimation, in the 
nature of a threat, that it was ‘now or never’. This interpreta- 
tion was vigorously contested by Mr Chamberlain, but he 
seems to have considered the matter one of exceptional urgency, 
since the unusual step was taken of summoning a Cabinet 
meeting on Saturday afternoon, which reassembled on Sunday 
and settled the whole matter without waitmg for the reply to a 
question which Mr Chamberlain himself had asked— wheffitr 
the Italian Government was prepared to accept the Bnt^ 
formula for the withdrawal of volunteers ^p^- ^ 

affirmative reply to this question was received Italy by 
Count Grandi on the morning of Sunday, 20 February, and 

1 of CommoGf, ai February 1938* 
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conununicstcd to Prime Minister on the following morning. 
In the meantime, the whole issue had been fought out in the 
Cabinet, and Mr Edcn*s resignation was in \lr Chamberlain’s 
hanHjs on Simday evening. He was accompamed into retire- 
ment by the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, Lord Cranbomc. 
If there was no suggestion of *now or never*, the intense activity 
and rapid conclusion are difficult to understand. 

It seems clear, however, that the retirement of the Foreign 
Secretary was merely the culminating point in a conflict be- 
tween two opposed points of view which had for some time 
been dividing the Cabinet. Rumours of a coming split had 
been constandy appearing in the press both of this and other 
countries. The fundamental cleavage had been hinted by Mr 
Eden in a speech which he delivered to the Junior Imperial 
League on la February, in which he said that peace for the 
yoimger generation meant that 

in any agreement made today there must be no sacriflee of principles 
and no shirking of responsibilides merely to obtain quick resvUts. . . . 
We ofi'er firiendship to all but on equal terms. For it is not by seeking 
to buy temporary good will that peace is made, but on a basis of 
frank redprodty with mutual rcspcct. 

Thc contrasted view of the opposing school may be conveni- 
endy iUustrated from the speech delivered by Mr Eden’s 
successor. Lord Halifax, at Geneva on 12 May, 

Where two ideals are in conflict: that of devotion, unflinching but 
unpractical, to some high purpose, and that of a practical victory 
for peace, I cannot doubt that the stronger rJaim b that of peace. 

This conception would be criticized not only by those idealists 
who feel that peace should not be bought by a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, but by others of a more realistic outlook who, like Mr 
Eden, believed that in the existing situation peace could not be 
so purchased, and that the assumption that the two ideab were 
actually in conflict was therefore fallacious. 

Bu^ apart fiom any question of principle, there was a diver- 
gent mterpretation of the facts. Both parties were in agree- 
ment as to the vital importance of achieving, if possible a 
^tworthy reconciliation with Italy: n<M)ne in the National 
Government was deterred by ideological prejudice from 
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attrapting the task that section Conservative opinio 

which stipportcd the Priine Minister assumed that the interests 
of Italy predisposed her fer more to friendship with En^d 
than with Germany; this led them to be sanguine of success, 
and they saw in a situation which subjected the Bcrlin-Rome 
Axis to strain a peculiarly opportimc moment for a fresh effort 
at n^otiation. In the Spanish struggle the natural sympathies 
<rf many of them were with General Franco: they could see 
dangers, no doubt, to British interests if the insurgents won 
with the help of an Italy hostile to England, but if once Anglo- 
Italian relations could resume their old friendly footing thw 
conflict between their sympathy and their interest would dis- 
appear, In the Prime Minister's opinion, a fresh rebuff to the 
Italian advances might exacerbate anti-British feeling in Italy 
to the point of war. In any case, no permanent pacification of 
Europe was p>ossible so long as it was ranged in two mutually 
hostile camps, and no opportunity should be neglected which 
held promise of reconciliatidn. Finally, if conversations were 
initiated, the presence of Mr Eden would be more of a hin- 
drance than a help, for his diplomacy was thought to be lacking 
in tact, and the Italian and German dictaton and their press 
made it abundantly dear that he was not a persona grata to them. 
On the very day of the crisis Herr Hitler was indulging in sar- 
castic personal references to the British Foreign Secretary, and 
in the prerious week Signor Farinacci, in the Regirru Fascista, 
had declared: ‘There can be no improvement in the relations 
between Italy and Great Britain so long as the British foreign 

policy is directed by Mr Eden.* 

This last point was seized by Mr Chamberlain’s opponents 

and converted into an argument on the other side. The ^c- 
tatora say ‘Eden must go*, and he goes, they said: what will be 
the effects upon British prestige,^ Mr Eden hims^, howevCT, 
was inclined to agree that, if negotiations were to be bepn, he 
was not the man to conduct them. But he considered the tune 
inappropriate, and the method ineffective. The recent victory 
of the more incautious and intransigent dements m 
and luly’s unconcealed glorification of her 
Spain nide it, in his view, essentially a moment for 
mher than concession. Moreover, fiom the moment when 
British Government embarked, unprepared, upon the sug- 
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g e ste d co n ve na tton^ dicy staked evcrythixig cn acliievmg a 
satisfactory agreement. If this failed, Anglo-Itaiian relations 
must inevitably deteriorate, and the presdge of the Govcm- 
ment in England would equally inevitably suffer. This placed 
the British ni^tiators in a position where the agreement might 
be more necessary to them than to Italy, and thus transferred 
the bargaining power to the wrong hands. If the real designs 
of Italy were more sinister than Conservative opinion suppo»^ 
she could almost compel the British Government to turn a 
blind eye to rdnfiircements m Spain or other actions mimiral 
to OM interests, by the threat of breaking off the negotiations. 

The issue really turned upon the correct diagnosis of Italian 

intendons, upon the best prescription for the treatment erf 

dictators, and upon the suitability of the occasion, An attempt 

has here been made to indicate both points of view, but 

alone could show which judgement was the more correct one. 

There is no doubt that both opinions were sincerely supported 

by men of great polidcal experience and unimpeachable 
character. 


The Rape of Austria 

In some quarters there have been attempts to trace a con- 
nexion between the resignation of Mr Eden, with the effects 
upon British prestige attributed to it by the opponents of the 
Goyanment, and the violent annexation of Austria to Germany 
whi^ was the next sensation of the year 1938 Thus, the editor 
of the F^ghUy Review, after quoting Mr Chamberlain’s warn- 
ing against the risk of starting an avalanche by an incautious 
move or a sudden exclamation, continued: 

noS'sSnT the Eden boulder he has 

fiom the enemies of democracy has determined its momentuim» ^ 

It doe seem possible, however, that the later event was 
«tuaUy ^ected by the British ministerial crisis. The 

February, aad i, U aow dear^atSe 
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to carry this policy into effect had been consideraWy 

earlier. It was with the object (ff consummating da Anschloa 
that Herr Hitler ha d insi sted on giving the control of oider to 
Dr Seyss-Inquart, and granting to Nazi agitation in Aostria 
what amounted to a free hand. Once this was done, in aac 




way or another the pretext for German intervention was hoc 
to arise, and the troops and police could move to their alU r tH 
quarters in \Tenna.^ From the first, the tragedy moved steadily 
to its denouement on the lines which vrere plantv H On i8 
February the Austrian Cabinet announced ihat the Nazis ‘will 
have the possibility erf legal activity, but only on the basis of 
the Constitution, which now as heretofore precludes political 
agitation’. This restriction was at no time more than a dead 
letter. By the 21st, continuous Nazi demonstratiom in all the 
principal centres of Austria had forced the Government to ban 
all meetings and processions and to forbid the wearing of Nazi 
emblems. Notwithstanding this, at Graz, on the 24th, large 
crowds of Nazis interrupted the broadcast of a speech by Dr 
Schuschnigg, demanded the hoisting of the swastika flag on the 
town hall, and forced the town officials to stop the broadcast 
when the Chancellor spoke of Austrian independence. \’icnna 
rang continuously wiffi cries erf" ‘ein Volk, ein Reich!’ At 
Graz, on i Mar^ Dr Seyss-Inqtiart, who had visited Herr 
Hitler in Berlin immediately after his appointment in Fcbnia^, 
was greeted with a Nazi torchlight procession and the strains 
of the Horst Wessel Lud, Here, as at Linz fom day^ laon, the 
Minister of the Interior looked on with smiles and without 
protest w hile his official instructions were openly and flagrantly 

disregarded. c- u u • 

It was in these difficult drcumstancei that Dr Schuschnigg, 

. 9 March, prepared to play his trump card in the game for 

„ hich the survival of his nadon was the stake. He announced 

that he w ould hold, on the foUowing Sunday, a plebi^te, W 

demonstrate, against the clamour of a minority, tte 

strength of the pubUc opinion supporting him on the Bsue oS. 

Austrian independence. The question for popular decision was 

framed as follow's: 


1 The ftctittl mo 

aHected by Ox fail 
wai wiiboux 


on 


fcr ths final stage mar, 

on lo Mardi, as a result 

on tte oincal days, 1 1 and la MarA. 
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Are you for a free and German Austria, independent and socially 
harmonious (soziaUs), Christian and united: for peace and employ- 
ment, and the equality of all who profess their faith in the people and 

the Fatherland? ^ 

Although the rhetorical phrasing of the question may be 
criticized, it was well understood that the issue to be deter- 
mined was that of independence versus Anschluss, and it is 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge that the Chancellor 
would have secured, in the answers to his question, a majority 
of fiwm 6o to 8o per cent. Even among Austrians generally 
sympathetic to National Socialism there were many who 
desired to retain at least the nominal independence and sover- 
eignty of their country. 

Herr Hitler himself was evidently apprehensive as to the real 
state of Austrian public opinion. He would not allow his pro- 
ject to be subjected to such a test. The next day was spent in 
consultations and arrangements, and on ii March an ultima- 
tum was presented to Dr Schuschnigg demanding the post- 
ponement of the plebiscite. To this the Chancellor b under- 
stood to have agreed, on condition that the Nazis should in 
future r^rain from dbturbing order. By 6 p.m. or somewhat 
earlier it was announced that the plebbcitc had been postponed. 
The respite was short. A second ultimatum, expiring at 7.30, 
was presented, demanding the resignation of Dr Schuschnigg 
in favour of Dr Seyss- Inquart, the allocation of two-thirds of 
the Cabinet scats to Nazb, the grant of unrestricted freedom to 
the Nazi party, and the return to Vienna of the Austrian legion- 
aries, who had remained in exile since the putsch of 1934. 
Almost simultaneously it became knowm that German troops 
were massing on the frontier. At 7.30 p.m. Ibtcncrs on the 
radio were addressed for the last time by the Chancellor. He 
announced that the march of German troops into Austria had 
been threatened ‘for this hour’ unless he and the Government 

and unless the President appointed a Cabinet nomin- 
ated by Germany. He was not prepared in thb terrible situa- 
tion to shed blood, and had therefore yielded to force and 


* “Fur cm frdei und dcutschcs, unabhax>g^a 


fie sich ai Volk mad Vatedsnd 


! und KsUlcs, fur tin christlicHe* 
und die Gleichberecfat%ui^ illo'. 
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ordered the Austrian troops to nvithdnw without fniftantr . 

He concluded: 

I declare before the ^-oild that the reports hsoed oonoenmig 
disorders created by the wc^ers and the shedding of streams of 
blood, and the assertk>n. that the siniadon has got out of the control 
of the GoN'emment, are lies from A to Z. I take my Icaivc snth a 
German word and a German wish — God guard Austria! 

IS it was his intention to saw Austria finrn a German imrasioa 
his sacrifice was made in \*ain. At 8. 15 Dr Sq^ss-lnquart broad- 
cast the intelligence that the German army was already on its 
way to Vienna- He is understood to haveinvited dKmtocome 
and preserve order, but the pretext is hardly con vinring , in 
riew of the feet that b\’ diis time the only disturbers of the peace 
were the triumphant Nazis, who immediatdy swarmed mto the 
streets, while the railway stations filkd with dq^arting refugees. 
At 10 p.m. mechanized units crossed the frontier, before seven 
o’clock on the following morning German acroplai« were 
showering on the capital large printed leaflets in i«*ich Ger- 
many conve% ed her greeting to ‘Her National Socialist A uiUia 
and the new" National Socialist Govenunent* , airf serf sha^ 
afterwards about i,ooo German troops were in ocaipaljM 
of the capitaL As an e^Twitness poinB out, Seys^Inquays 
Go\xmment had only been in exBtcnce about five ™ 

he pertinendv inquires, ‘Could those leaflets have to 
in that time, distributed to the airsquadions, broi^t to 
and dropped there?’ ^ Once more, a 

suddenlv canted with a Hitlerian /at/ 
the period of so-called surprises’ was not, as the FQhier had 

decided, ‘at an end’. . . 

There were reports of mechanical 

servers on the spot were impressed by the evidence of thorou^ 

and careful organization. 

lent seven hundred aeroplanes mto Anstm . . • 

air force landed in Au**™ “ billeriDg. 

every detail 

and repairs having to thought got foog m aavance. 


DowUa Reed, 
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(bat Germany sent something like aoo,ooo troops of aH arxxu into 
Austria in the course of a long week-end, and that every man went 
to his appointed post and billet as if the invasion had been rehearsed 
a dozen tiTnea. Consider that food and fodder and fuel for every man 
and horse and tank and tractor of this great army . . , w^-e available 
without the slightest hitch. ^ 

At the frontier, the examining officials were provided with — 

a thumb-indexed volume containing thousands of names and 
descriptions of people who were to be stopped; prepared by the 
dreaded German secret police, these volumes appeared in the hands 
of Nazi inqtiisitors at the frontier a few hours after the ultimatum.* 

About 6 p.m. on that eventful Saturday, Herr Hitler arrived 
at Linz, where, in acknowledging the welcome of Dr Seyss- 
Inquart, he declared: 

When I first set out from this town I felt in the depth of my soul 
that it was my vocation and my mission given to me by destiny that 
I should bring my home country back to the great German Reich 
I have believed in this mission and I have fulfilled it. 


While it is impossible to be certain whether the conception was 
actually formed at so distant a date, we may agree that this 
final declaration on the Austrian question was a closer approach 
to the truth than any of the Fuhrer’s utterances on this subject 
during the previous four years (cf. pp. 378, 399, and 330). The 
legalization of the union to which he alluded was not, however, 
completed until the next day, when it wsis announced that a 
new law had been decreed, the first and only important article 

of which declared Austria to be a land of the German Reich. 
Finis Austrian, 


No attempt was made to conciliate national sensibilities, 
Austria was at once treated as a conquered country. Vienna 
was put in charge of some thousands of German police, who 
made wholesale arrests, and transferred to concentration camps 
^suspected opponents of the new regime. Herr Biirckcl, the 
Governor of the Saar, was commissioned to reorganize the Nazi 
pai^. The Austrian National Bank was taken over by the 
R^^bai^ and the removal from Austria of more than 20 
Khillmgs m any month, or the equivalent of 30 schillings in 
foreign currency, was prohibited. Major Fey, the former Vice. 


Reed, 
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became dependent on Germany, and similar consideration 
apply to Greece and Turkey. The provdsions of the Treaty of 
Versailles forbidding the Anschluss were perhaps not so in- 
iquitous or unreasonable as has sometimes been contended. 

Among those who drew grave conclusions from the situation 
were the Scandinavian States, who considered that the time 
had now arrived to declare their policy in the event of ^v ar. At 
a meeting of the foreign Ministers of these countries in Oslo 
on 5—6 April, a communique was prepared and issued, declaring 
that these northern States would in all circumstances keep out 
of war, without regard for possible obligations under Article 16 
of the Covenant, This decision, which was ratified by the 
Norwegian Storting on 31 May, was reported by Dr Koht, 
the Foreign Minister of Norway, to the League Assembly in the 
following September. 

The Anglo-Italian Agreement 

Herr Hitler evinced some natural nervousness as to the pos- 
sible reactions of his Austrian coup on the mind of Signor 
Mussolini. On 1 1 March he had written him a reassuring letter, 
in which he reminded the Ducc that *at a critical hour for Italy, 
I demonstrated the strength of my sentiments for you. Do not 
doubt that in the future also nothing will be changed in this 
respect*. He added that the Italian frontiers were hcncelorth 
as safe from German encroachment as those of France, and, less 
ambiguously, that they ‘would never be touched or questioned’. 
A tcl^ram which he dispatched on the 13th, ‘Mussolini, I will 
never forget you for thb!* suggests, howevxr, an almost hysteri- 
cal rehef that the I tali a n attitude of 1934 had not been resumed. 
Indeed, the general public in Italy were extremely disquieted 
and perplexed at their leader’s apparent indifference to a step 
whi^ he had hitherto taught them to regard as disastrous to 
I t al i an security. In these circumstances Signor Mussolini be- 
came naturally eager to conclude an Anglo-Italian agreement 
which he could represent as a valuable diplomatic success. On 
the other hand, indifference on the Brenner and in the Danubian 

an intention to pursue a 
couise in the Mediterranean which might entail conflict vs-ith 

the mterests of Great Britain; it is therefore not surprising that 

the negotiations following upon Mr Eden’s resignation made 
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rapid progress, and were, in the words of the British Prime 
Minister, ‘carried on in a spirit of mutual accommodation awd 

good will’, with the result that the agreement %ras signed in 
Rome on 1 6 April, 

After a protocol recording a desire for pmnancntly friendly 
relations, and the attainment of general peace and security, 
pro\’iding for subsec^uent tiegotiations in conjunction with the 
Eg\'ptian Government on frontier delimitations in Africa, 
terms of the agreement were embodied in eight annerpy and an 
exchange of notes,^ The first annex was a reaffirmation of the 
‘Gentleman’s Agreement* of January 1937- The second pn>- 
\ided for an exchange of information as to the movements rf 
armed forces in overseas Mediterranean territories, the Red Sea, 
the Gulf of Aden, Egv-pt, and African territories including 
northern Tanganyika, but apparently excluding western awl 
central Libya, The parties agreed not to construct new naval 
or air bases east of longitude 19 E. in the Mediterranean or the 
Red Sea without notification. In this part of the agreement the 
balance of advantage apparently rested with Italy, since she 
was a Power geographici^y situated in the Mediterranean, and 
was placed under no obligation to disclose anything with regard 
to herself, Sicily, or Sardinia; this annex has also been critidzed 
as impeding the construcrion of an adequate base in Cyprus. 
The third annex r^ulated the position with regard to Arabia 
and certain islands in the Red S^; treating Italian and British 
interests in this region on an equal footing, and dcclarmg it to be 
in the common interest of both parties that neither they nor any 
other Pow er should acquire sovereignty or a ‘privileged portion 
of a pohtical character* over the territories of Saudi Arabia or 

the Yemen, 

The three succeeding annexes reaffirmed: 

The ban on injurious propaganda, 

Italian assurances as to the waters of Lake Tsana in 

Ab\-ssinia as a source of water-supply to the Anglo- 

/ 

Egyptian Sudan, 

The assurance presiously given to the League, that nauves 
in Italian East Africa should not be compelled to unde^ 
take military duties other than local policing and tern- 

torial defence. 


1. 

2. 


S 


>Ooid, 5736 of 1998. 
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The seventh annex dealt with the status of British religious 
bodies in Italian East Africa, and, finally, the eighth re- 
affirmed the intention of both parties to abide by ^e Con- 
vention of 1888, guaranteeing free use of the Suez Canal m 

peace and war. 

The accompanying exchange of letters announced an 
immediate reduction of the Italian forces in Libya, and the 
intention of Italy to accede to the London Naval Treaty of 1 936. 
The more important matters dealt %vith in this part of the 
agreement were, however, Spain and Abyssinia. Great Britain 
repeated that a setdement of the Spanish question must pre- 
cede the entry into force of the agreement, but announced her 
intention of taking steps at the forthcoming League Council to 
clarify the situation of member States with regard to the recog- 
nition of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia — in other words, to 
remove an obstacle to such a recognition by herself. Italy con- 
firmed her adherence to the British compromise proposal for 
the evacuation of foreign volunteers for Spain, and repeated 
her disclaimer of seeking a territorial, political, or privaleged 
economic position in Spanish mainland or overseas possessions. 
She imdertook in any case at the close of the Spanish war to 
withdraw forthwith all Italian troops and war material. 

The Opposition did not fail to point out the extent to which 
the whole agreement consisted of rcafl&nnations of pre\dously 
disregarded imdertakings, but it was generally felt that it 
served the purpose of allaying any possible suspicions on the 
part of Italy that England harboured unfriendly or vindictive 
intentions, while its assumptions of Italian good faith, if rather 
optimistic, were sufficiently safeguarded by the proviso that it 
should not come into force before a ‘settlement of the Spanish 
question’. On 16 April, when the agreement was signed, a 
settlement of a kind acceptable to Italy seemed an immediate 
prospect On the previous day the forces of General Franco had 
reached the sea, severing the land connexion between Barcelona 
and Valencia, and thus cutting the territory retained by the 
Spanish Government into two separate portions. On the 19th 
the insurgent commander, in a broadcast from Saragossa, 
declared, ‘The war is over. Our glorious soldiers, sailon and 
airmen are now experiencing the last days of the rcconqucst.* 
The advance of General Franco’s army over the whole north- 
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eastern front had, indeed, been lo rapid daring Manji and 
April as to suggest that the Government defence wu 
collapsing. In these drcumstances, the condition 
to enforcing the agreement did not seem likely to any 
considerable delay. When, however, at this point, dw p arr 
of the advance slackened, and the expected end of the war 
receded into a remoter future, the condition assumed a new 
importance. Its existence, if firmly iniwrivl on, forced fihe 
Italians to choose between the British Agreonent md the 
continuance of their intervention in Spain. 

They may not, indeed, have expected that the fulfilment at 
the condition would be rigorously enforced. On 21 February 
hir Chamberlain had informed the House of Commons rhar he 
had told Coimt Grand! 


it was essential that it should not be possible, if vte went to the 
League to recommend the approval of the agreement, for it to be 
said that the siuiation in Spain during the oonveisations had been 
materially altered by Italy, either by sending iresh reinforcements to 
Franco or by failing to implement the arrangements contcnqdated 
by the British formula. 


During the whole of General Franco’s spring offensive, though 
the repeated allegations of the arrival of fiesh Italian reinlbrce- 
ments may not have been sustained by adequate proo^* there 
could be no dispute whatever as to the indebtedness of die 
Spanish insurgents to their Italian allies. This was loudly pro- 
claimed in the Italian press, and on 23 March the Natm^ 
Directorate of the Fascist Party had publicly stressed Srith 
pride ... the valour of the legionaries, who are once ^ain an 
essential factor in the victory in Spain.* This fiankness, winch 
forced the British Prime Minister to meet Opposition criticism 
with rather fine-spun distinctions between an essential factor 
and a material alteration, tended to revive suspicions that 
Anglo-Italian reconciliation was now less valued by Signm 
Mussolini than by Mr Chamberlain, and that the negotatiom 
were assisting rather than impeding Italian intervrationm 
Spain. In these circumstances, if we may judge fro™ his sn^ 
auent impatience. Signor Mussolini seems to have expected that 
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tfic stipulated *setdcnicnt of the Spanish question’, which Mr 
Chamberlain refrained from closely defining, would either be 
waived or subjected to an agreeably clastic interpretation; but 
in this he was disappointed. With the support of all parties, the 
British Government continued to insist on the Spanish settle- 
ment as a sim qua non. 

In fact their main object, the demonstration of a friendly 
intention, had been achieved by the signature of the agree- 
ment, particularly after Lord Halifax, the new Foreign Secre- 
tary, at the meeting of the League Council on 12 May, had 
made it clear that Great Britain was really prepared, as part of 
a policy of general appeasement, to recognize the Italian con- 
quest of Abyssinia. Any hoj>e of a simultaneous reconciliation 
with Germany had been removed by Herr Hitler’s action in 
Austria, and if there had originally been a design of breaking 
the Bcrlin-Rome Axis the impracticability of any such achieve- 
ment was made clear by Herr Hitler’s reception in Italy at the 
beginmng of May, There was therefore, from the British stand- 
point, no longer any hurry about bringing the agreement into 
force; the matter of immediate urgency* w^as to succeed in 
putting into effect the plan for the withdrawal of foreign assist- 
ance firom Spain; for this purpose, insistence on the- condition 
attached to the agreement was a useful lever. 


Progress on the Non-IntervejiHon Committee 

The practical adoption of the withdrawal scheme was 
rendered desirable not only because of the danger of inter- 
national conflict inherent in the presence of foreign elements 
on both sides in the Spanish civil war, or from the strain to 
which the Anglo-Italian Agreement was exposed so long as the 
Italians were likely to yield to the temptation to intcr\ ene in 
^ay which could not be camouflaged or ignored, but aUo 
^use of the inconveniences arising from the fact that the 
belhgerrat nghts of the two Spanish parties were not intcr- 
nationaUy recognized. General Franco and his supporters 

as they were of the right to establish a recognized 

shipping in the war-zone. 

calculated to establish a dangerous 
precedent. The lubmarmc outrages of 1937, leading to the 
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Nyon Conference, have already been mentioned: after some 
respite, a fresh instance this lawless behaviour occurred on 
31 January, when the British steamer Esdymion was torpedoed 
by a submarine off Cartagena, and sank in four minutes. 
Instructions were thereupon issued to attack any submarine 
foimd submerged in the western Mediterranean. But this did 
not prevent a variant of the same procedure, which was so 
commonly practised during May and June as to raise a very 
serious problem. This consisted' in bombing and in m a n y 
instances machine-gunning from the air ships in Spanish 
Government harbours, under circumstances which left no doubt 
that the offence was deliberate, and not the accidental result of 
operations against the ports in question. In some instances, 
similar outrages took place outside territorial waters, but here 
it was possible for the British navy to afford some protection. 
Ships in harbour could not, however, be so defended without 
incurring a charge of active intervention. A further complica- 
tion was due to the fact, or well-grounded suspicion, that most 
of the attacks were the work of Italian airmen, operating from 
a base in Majorca. It was very difficult to induce the British 
public to believe that such conduct was consistent with the 
idea of Anglo-ItaUan friendliness which it was desirable to 
foster. The quotation seemed appropriate; 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love. 

But— why did you kick me downstairs? 

To place General Franco in the position of a r^g^ed b^ 
ligerent would remove even the shadow of the pl« of 
under which such behaviour was «tenuated It was tW 
fore increasingly urgent to proceed with the Bntish com- 

'■'r^li^brl-progrcs. .0 be 

facMhat the French had for some time more or less admitteffiy 

ooened their frontier for the passage of war-supphes to ffi 
nUh Government This wps treated as a serious gnevance 

Great Britain to France, in g , . French, was 

^!T'«tfl“SXunea.. Wbe0..r spontaneoedy « 
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otherwise^ the French Government on 13 June took steps 
securely to close the Pyrenean frontier. After this, the Non- 
Intervention Committee made rapid progress, and on 5 July a 
resolution was adopted providing a detailed scheme for the 
application of the British plan of 14 July 1937. Commissions 
having been sent to Spain to count the foreign elements on both 
sides, evacuation of these volunteers was gradually to be com- 
pleted by the himdredth day from final adoption of the resolu- 
tion and its acceptance by both the Spanish parties. Belligerent 
rights with certain specked restrictions were to be accorded 
when 10,000 volimteers had been evacuated from the side 
foimd to possess the smaller number, and a proportionately 
larger number from the other side. Provisions were laid down 
for observation by land, at sea, and in the air. Finally, there 
were financial provisions covering the cost of implementing the 
scheme. At the meeting of 5 July, the representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy paid over a sum of £^OyOOO 
towards the initial cost. At the time it was impossible, in view 
of pr^ous disappointments, to describe this progress otherwise 
than in the cautious language tised by TTu TirruSy as ‘the uphill 
path, scarcely yet begun, that may lead to a Spanish settlement,^ 
General Franco’s refusal, published on 22 August, to accept 
the plan, which the Spanish Government had approved, with 

minor reservations, almost a month earlier, justified the cautious 
pessimism of this estimate. 


The Czechoslovakian Crisis 

Almost from the time of Herr Hitler’s advent to power in 
1^933. and certainly from the date of his reoccupation of the 
Rhmel^d obs^m of the European situation were inclined 

™ost serious danger-point on 
Ae ^ntment After the absorption of Austria, no on, could 

«mtei^ the smaUest doubt as to the critical nature of the 
Situation. 

The existenw ofsuch a State as Czechoslovakia is extremelv 
ifficult to justrfy if Ae sole criterion applied is Ae pSdpTe o" 
selMetei^ation. It reproduced m ndniature Ae raci^ He 
saw of Ae pre-war Austro-Hunearian Emnir#. ^ 

was as foUo.^ ’ composition, m round number^ 
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Czechs 


• 

• 

ft 

. 7,447,000 

Germans . 

% 

• 

• 

• 

. 3,231,600 

Slo\'aks 

• 

• 

# 

ft 

• ^, 309,000 

Nlag^ars 

• 



ft 

• 691,900 

Ruthenians 


• 

• 

ft 

. 549*000 

Poles . 

• 

ft 

• 

ft 

. 81,700 


Thus the Czechs could claim the position of a dominant 
majority only by treating the Slovaks as identical with them- 
selves: these, howe\’er, though racially similar, had a separate 
history under Hungarian rule from the devcnth to the twentieth 
century, and there existed among them a by no meaiw negli- 
gible movement for home rule. 

The different races catalogued above, though distributed in 
a way which made the construction of separate administrative 
boundaries difficult if not impossible, were, broadly speaking. 


not blended but in occupation of portions of territory capaUe 
of fairly precise definition. If we dissect the tadpole form which 
the state assumed on the map, the head, correspondii^ to 
Bohemia and Moraria, was a Czech brain wdth a German rash 
on its face and skin^ and a virulent but isolated patch in the 
back of the neck, to the south of Silesia, The body was Slovak, 
with a Polish infection of the spine and a belly full of indigest- 
ible Magy ars, The slender tail was Ruthenian. To Germany, 
the position of Bohemia and Moravia, the parts of the country 
in w hich she w'as interested, w'as not that of a Czech majority 


and a German minority, but of a small Czech is l a n d in u 
immense Teutonic ocean. After the Anschluss with Amtiia, 
that island w as almost surrounded by the rising tide of Nazidom, 
The application of the principle of radal self-determination 
to Czechoslovakia was therefore bound to involve its complete 
disintegration. Even Czech and Slovak could only cling pre- 
cariously to each other by one slender arm, and the districts 
which thev would retain would be neither strategically nor 
economically riable. Nor did it seem any longer possible to 
csublish a Atonal s>'5tem on the Swiss model as was s^- 
eested bv some of the founders of the Sute at the t^ of^ 
Peace Conference. This solution would m any ^ye b^ 
difficult owing to the shape and distribution 

rive units, but after the rise of Gcr^ Nauonal 

theories of TOvemment, and the existence of external ties 
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incompatible wdth internal loyalty, made any such sy^stem 
clearly unworkable. The centrifugal forces would greatly have 

exceeded the centripetal, 

Looked at, however, from the standpoint of the European 
balance of power, with an eye influenced by strategic considera- 
tions, the picture became a very different one. Czechoslovakia 
then assumed the appearance of an important bulwark against 
the threat of German hegemony. The words attributed to 
Bismarck might be recalled — ‘Who holds Bohenua is master of 
Europe’. If she succumbed, it might be difficult indeed to 
escape the nightmare of European diplomats, the domination of 
the whole Continent by a single Power. To France in particular 
the friendly democracy of Czechoslovakia was the one element 
in her post-war alliances which remained trustworthy: she was 
a most important hnk in Franco-Soviet co-operation, and an 
invaluable centre, in the event of war, for a radiating attack 
by air upon the principal nerve-centres of eastern Germany. 
France, Aereforc, as she repeatedly and emphatically declared, 
must be expected to intervene for the defence of Czecho- 
slovakian integrity: since the reoccupation of the Rhineland 
she could only do this by enlarging the struggle to the scale of 
a European war: it seemed therefore a vital interest of Great 
Britain, as a country involved in the fate of France, as a country 
threatened by a Germany dominating Europe and reinforced 
by the products and munitions of Bohemia, and as a country 
desirous of peace, to do her best to ensure that no attack upon 
Czechoslovakian independence took place. Her obligations 
under the Covenant, for what they were worth, invok ed a 
similar policy. Since it was generally assumed that the Czechs 
themselves would not surrender without a struggle, any attack 
upon their country entailed the overwhelming probability of a 
general war. Czechoslovakia might well be ^e Serbia of a 
coming struggle. 

On the other hand, intervention in Czechoslovakia seemed in 
many ways to be precisely the sort of risk which Nazi Germany 
was likely to take. The obstacle which the existence of this State 
imposed to the path of Germany’s eastward expansion or 
domination, and the facilities which she provided as a base for 
hostile air attack, made it unlikely that Hitlerian Germany 
could ever be permanendy reconciled to the independence of so 
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of the Rhine- 
land Herr Hitler had made it extremely difficult for France to 

come effectivdy to the rescue. The ‘barrier* poUcy of Poland 

Md Roumama stood in the way of assistance to the victim fiDm 

Soviet Russia. Great Britain had made it clear that she was for 

peace at almost any price. The chances of League intervention 

seemed negligible. Except at the tip of her Ruthenian tail, 

where Czechoslovakia marched with Roumania, she was sur- 

ro^ded by indifferent or unfriendly neighbours. Finally, the 

grievances of the German minority could at almost any time 

be made a pretext for intervention sufficiently plausible to 

divide and weaken external sympathies. Czechoslovakia was a 

tempting field for another sudden fait accomplu 

It is therefore not surprising that in almost every quarter the 

immediate reaction to the Austro-German Anschluss was — 


‘Czechoslovakia next!* As early as 24 March, Mr Chamberlain, 
though refusing to give a specific guarantee, uttered an impres- 
sive warning as to the probable consequences of aggression in 
that quarter: 


If war broke out, it would be unlikely to be confined to those who 
have assumed such obligations. ... It would be well within the 
bounds of probability that other countries, besides those which were 
parties to the original dispute, would almost immediately become 
involved. This is espedally true in the case of two coimtrics like 
Great Britain and France, with long associations of firiendship, with 
interests closely interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of democratic 
liberty, and determined to uphold them. 


In quarters subject to Nazi influence there was the same expec- 
tation with a different emphasis. Sudeten Germans greeted one 
another with the watchword — ‘Im Mai die Tschechoslowakeii* 
Speaking at Carlsbad on 23 April, Herr Henlein, the leader of 
the Sudeten German Party, put forward eight demands, which 
he presented as a minimum. Among these were full autonomy 
for the German areas, with complete liberty to profess German 
nationality and political philosophy. He al^ demoded a 
‘complete revision of Czech foreign policy* with special refer- 
ence to the Russian alliance, and openly declared that his poUcy 
was inspired by the principles and ideas of National Soaahsm. 
The German press simultaneously assumed a hostile and mm- 

atorv tone. 
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Before tlie end of April, the accumulating evidence of the 
danger of the situation led to conversations between the repre- 
sentatives of the British and French Governments, who met in 
London on 28 and 29 ApriL Here, as on the occasion of the 
Rhineland crisis, the voice of France advocated a resolute stand 
against further German aggression, while that of the British 
Government counselled caution and restraint. In M. Daladier’s 
opinion, ‘war could only be avoided if Great Britain and France 
made their determination quite clear to maintain the peace of 
Europe by respecting the liberties and the rights of independent 
peoples- ... If, however, we were once again to capitulate 
when faced by another threat, we should then have prepared 
the way for the very war we wished to avoid*. He desired that 
both countries should at once make a firm declaration to Ger- 
many that, while prepared to urge Czechoslovakia to make all 
reasonable concessions, they were determined to support the 
Czechoslovak Government and prevent the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia. M. Bonnet considered that in the view of the 
Fuhrer and his immediate entourage ‘ it was simply a question 
of removing Czechoslovakia from the map of Europe’, they 
would not therefore be satisfied by any legitimate alleviation of 
Sudeten grievances. France must respect her engagement with 
Czechoslovakia, though ‘if France remained alone, the situation 
must be uncertain; but if solidarity existed between France and 
Great Britain they could ensure the success of their views*. 

The policy advocated by M. Daladier was described by Mr 
Chamberlain as ‘blufiT. 

One had only to look at the map. Czechoslovakia was surrounded 

by Grennan territory on three sides. ... In such circumstances how 

would it be possible to save Czechoslovakia? In such a situation, 

were we to say to Germany that we would not tolerate her con- 

tmu<^ propess in Europe and that the moment had come to call 

a halt; ami that, if Germany were to take certain steps, we would 
then declare war? 

Were wc sufficiently powerful to make victory certain? ‘Frankly 
he ffid not ^ we were . . . At this moment he was certain 
public opimon m Great Britain would not aUow His Majesty’s 
Government to take such a risk’ ^ ^ 

Lord Halifax took the same line: 
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If he had nghdy understood M. Bonnet, the Utter had 

^shether, after Dr Benc5 had informed Hb Majesty’s Gwernniem 
of Ae conc^ons which he was prepared to make, and the Utter 
^d foun^em r^nable, Hb MaJestj-’s Government would then 
^ prepared, m the es ent of the rejection of these concessiora hr 
C^rmany and of a German attack on CzechoalovakU to accept an 
obhgatton to defend CzechoslovakU against the results of «»w-h 
German aggression. If thb was hL Bonnet’s question, he could only 
answer that, for the reasons already givtm, it wouhl be im rwwriKU 
to accept such a commitment. 

In these circumstances, the discussion could only reveal a 

fundamental divergence between French and British views on 

policy and leave France uncertain of British support in the cv-ent 

of being called upon to fulfil her treaty obligatkuis towanb 
Czechoslovakia, ^ 

On 20-21 May, on the eve of the Czecho^vak municipal 
elections, the tension reached a critical climax. There were 
reports of disquieting movements of German troops on the 
frondcr, as to which reassuring explanations were gnTU to the 
British ambassador in Berlin on the 20th; but tli^ to 
have failed to carry complete comdetion, since they had to be 
repeated in response to a further inquiry on the following day. 
In Czech circles there was a general conviction that 2,pmtsck was 
imminent, and a partial mobilization was ordered ^^ch is 
believ ed to have helped to save the situation. The tension was 
increased by an incident on 21 May, in which two Sudeten 
Germans were shot dead while attempting to pass a frontier 
post wthout halting in response to a challenge. The French 
Government announced that its obligations in the event of 
aggression would be fulfilled up to the hilt, and Great Britain 
ys-zs understood to have adopted an attitude of equal firmness. 
In these circumstances, this crisis, and the e n s uing elections, 
passed off without disturbance, but a general impression pre- 
vailed that a most serious situation was very narrowly averted. 
These suspicions were not dispelled by subsequent German 
utterances, in particular by a speech addressed to a ht^ 
audience try Dr Gocbbcis on 21 June, in which he sakk ‘We 


> For a full report of these Angk^Frmdi 
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will not look on much longer while 3,500,000 Germans arc 
maltreated. We saw in Austria that one race cannot be separ- 
ated into tAVO countries, end we shall soon see it somewhere else.* 
By the month of August the attention of all concerned was 
concentrated upon the task of achieving a satisfactory solution 
of the minorities problem, especially that of the German 
minority. The Czechoslovak Government were busy with the 
preparation of a ‘Nationalities Statute’, in which they professed 
to have gone as far as was compatible with national security 
and independence (some say even farther), to satisfy legitimate 
grievances. The Sudeten Germans retaliated with a memoran- 
dum of fourteen points, and it was evident that a gap of form- 
midable dimensions still separated the two sides. To assist in 
bridging thiS gap, or to defer a crisis by keeping negotiations 
alive as long as possible, the British Government dispatched 
Lord Runciman to Prague, a diplomatic move which v^ as very 
generally approved. There remained, however, a doubt in 
many minds as to whether the Sudeten question was the ntajor 
Czechoslovak problem. In the opinion of a very wise observer 
of the international scene. 

It was never a major problem, and it is less than ever a major 

problem today. So far as the larger issues arc concerned, the 

gncvanccs of the German minority in the Historic Provinces arc 

simply a pretext. If they did not exist they would have needed to 
be created or invented.^ 


If this diagnosis was true, Ac most admirable settlement which 
^rd Runciman might assist in arranging could effect no more 
than a temporary aUeviation. The external danger would recur 

at any momrat when the sutesmen of Europe were lacking in 
wisdom, in vigilance, or in courage. 

Ihmng August and September Ac atmosphere of Ac Czccho- 

A T became charged wiA ever-increasing tension. 

^ Lord Lloyd stated in Ae House of Lords, Acre was considcr- 

r **“*r**‘" Government were determined 

^m Ac fim to foment and exploit Ae discontent of Ac 
udet^, ^d to bnng Ae crisis to a head about Ae date when 

£“tS « w • now been placed beyond doubt 

by Ae pubhc admission of Herr HiUcr and his associates. The 
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Czechosk>vak Government made great and mntmM 
to meet tEe claims of their German minority in a 
modating spirit, but the latter showed no dispositkm 
to compromise. In the meanwhile the prevailing i 


cedented scale — involving the moluHzation of over a maHM 
men — and by the conscription of labour fi>r intensive wo rt on 
the Rhineland fortifications. The controlled German pres 
simultaneoxasly did all in its power to exacerbate the atnation 

and inventing *mcklciits’ in 
Czechoslovakia, and by persistent ritnperatioD of the Orerh 
Government. On 27 August Sir John Simon, at Lanark, 
reiterated Mr Chamberlain's warning of 24 March (sec p. 466}. 
On I September Herr Henldn, the Sudeten l&dcr, vhited 
Herr Hider at Berchtesgadem Five days later, Dr BeneS hani&d 
to the Sudeten leaders an amended plan, wiikfa, in Loed 
Rvindman's o|Mnk>a, and in that of the more respoms i bk 
Sudeten leaders, ‘embodied almost aD the requirements of the 
Carlsbad eight points, and ssith a httle clariBcstion and exten- 
sion could ha\ e been made to cover them in dieir entirety’.* 



Howe% er, ‘the ver%’ fact that they were so favourable operated 
against their chances, with the more extreme members of die 
Sudeten German part)'’.* On 7 September an incident at 
Mora\'ska OstraN-a, in which a Sudeten deputy was struck by 
a Czech policeman, and some minor clashes between German 
demonstrators and the authorities led to some temporary 
arrests, was made the pretext b)' the Sudeten part)' for suspend- 
ing if not breaking off negotiations, though disciplmary action 
against the police ■v^'as promised by the Czech Gover nment . 
Negotiations were resumed on 10 September, and agreement 
was very nearly reached, but a speech by Herr Hitler at the 
Nuremberg part)' ralh' on 12 S^tember was the signal for 
immediate outbreaks of disorder, amounting in effect to a 
revolution in the Egcr-Asch district. The emergency measures 
decreed b)' the Czechoslovak Government were met by an 
uldmamm from Herr Heniein. Some fighting ensuct^ 
loss of life on both sides, and Lord Runcm^ decided that his 
lunctions as a mediator woe at an end, siKC ‘the connoiOT 
bciw cen the chief Sudeten leader and the Government of the 


» Cmd. sa*? of ‘958, P- 4- 
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Reich had become the dominant factor in the situation; the 

dispute was no longer an internal one’. 

Prospects of European peace became at once extremely 
precarious^ and on 15 September Mr Chamberlain flew to 
Germany and interviewed the Fuhrer at Berchtesgaden. By 
this time Lord Rundman, according to his report written on 
21 September, had become convinced that, tliough at the time 
of his arrival the more moderate Sudeten leaders still desired 
a settlement within the frontiers of the Czechoslovak State, 
‘those frontier districts between Czechoslovakia and Germany 
where the Sudeten population is in an important majority should 
be given full right of self-determination at once’.^ But for 
tcnitoiy where the German majority was not so important he 
advocated a solution on the lines of the amended plan of the 
Czechoslovak Government. After listening to Herr Hitler, 
however, Mr Chamberlain favoured a more drastic solution. 
A conference was held in London with M. Daladier and M. 
Bonnet, at which the British and French statesmen agreed to 
support a proiX)sal that all districts containing over 50 per cent 
of German inhabitants (i.c. any absolute majority) should be 
directly transferred to Germany without plebiscite. The 
dangers and practical difficulties of plebbcitcs in the existing 
situation were so great that they met with no support in well- 
informed and responsible quarters. The divergence from Lord 
Runciman’s proposal is not without imp>ortance, for whereas 
the transfer of an important majority could be justified as coh- 
fiirming to the principle of self-determination, a bare majority 
of German inhabitants, many of whom were opposed to union 
with the Reich, meant presumably an absolute majority of the 
population which did not desire the course proposed. In other 
respects, however, the proposal conformed to Lord Runciman’s 
recommendations, Czechoslovakia’s existing treaties of alliance 
were to be replaced by an international guarantee of her 
reduced frontiers against unprovoked aggression, which the 
French and British Governments recognized that the Czecho- 
slovak Government was justified in demanding, and in which 
they decided themselves prepared to join. To these proposals 
the Czechoslovak Government was requested on Sunday the 
I8th to give a reply not later than the following Wednesday. 

‘ Cmd. 5847 of 1938, p. 6. 
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The recipients of this message at first demurred, but, in 
of what they regarded as the ‘many unworkable ^tures’ of die 
plan, they were eventually persuaded to accept it, being led to 
understand that they would otherwise stand alone in the event 
of war, but that it was the end of the demands to be upon 
them, and that ‘it followed firom the Anglo-French pressure that 
these two Powers would accept responsibility for our reduced 
frontiers and would guarantee us their support in the event of 
our being feloniously attacked’.* 

French public opinion is said generally to have accepted diis 
solution as a ‘shameful necessity’, though three members of 
M. Daladier’s Government were gravely dissatisfied and were 
reported to have tendered their resignations, and General 
Faucher, a distinguished French soldier, repudiated his 
nationality and asked to be accepted as a Czechoslovak ddzen.* 
M. Hodza’s Government in Czechoslovakia resigned after 
accepting the terms proposed, and was succeeded by a new one 
Tinder General Sirovy, whic^ however, declared itself bound 
by the decision of its predecessor. Perhaps the most important 
effect of the step taken was to encourage Himgary and Pdand 
to prefer their claims to a share in the partition. Representa- 
tives of these coimtries at once conferred with Herr Hitler, and 
when Mr Chamberlain once more flew over for a further inter- 
dew with the Fuhrer at Godesberg he foimd to his surprise that 
Herr Hitler was now demanding much more oneroiB toms. 
He had now espoused the cause of Polish and Hungarian ‘self- 
determination’, and in a memorandum in the nature eff ^ 
ultimatum which he gave to Mr Chamberlain on 23 September 
to forward to Prague, he now made the foUowmg demands: 


Withdrawal of all Czech forces, including police and custom 
officials, from an area defined in an attach^ map and rougWy 
corresponding to the whole area to be ceded, and the cession 

of this area to Germany on i October. * -.i. „ii 

The territory to be handed over in its emsUng ^te, ^ 

fonificadom and commemal 

^rnrW &c., and wthout the removal of foodstuffi, cattle, or raw 
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*, The discharge of all Sudeten Gennans serving in the Cz'cho- 
slovak military <x police forces and of all German poiiucaJ 

prisoners, 

4. Final delimitation to be decided by a plebiscite undrr the 
control of an intemationai commission and sciiled b>' a 
Gcnnan-Czcch or an international commission. 

These terms were rejected by the Czechoslovak Government 
as ‘absolutely and unconditionally unaccepublc’. They alvj 
shocked the British Prime Minister, who ‘bitterly reproached’ 
the Fuhrer, and 

declared that the language arid manner of the document . - . would 
profoundly shoc^ public opinion in neutral countries. 

He further said: 

I am sure that an attempt to occupy forthwith by German troopw 
areas which will become part of the Reich at once in principle, and 
very shortly afterwards by formal delimitation, would be condemned 
as an unnecessary display of force. . . . The Czech Government 
canx^t, of course, withdraw their forces ... so long as thc>* are 
faced with the prospect of forcible invasion. 

The Godcsberg Conference accordingly broke down, and with 
Mr CSiamberlain’s return England and other countries pre- 
pared for inevitable and imminent war. The ficet was mobil- 
ized, and anti-aircraft territorials were called up for service. 
Whether as a result of this demonstration of firmness or of 
a request now put forward by Signor Mussolini, Herr Hitler, 
however, now modified hb attitude to the point of agreeing to 
a Four-Power Conference of the representatives of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, to be held in Munich on 
29 September, and this Conference succeeded for the time being 
in preserving peace by an agreement arrived at and signed in 
the course of that day. The Munich Agreement, which was 
accompamed by an Anglo-German declaration renouncing 
mr in the settlement of their differences, succeeded in modify - 
ing in certain respects the conditions of the Godesberg memor- 
andum. Herr Hitler was allowed his military occupation, but 
in five iimalmcnte spread between 1 and 10 October instead of 
simultaneously on i October over the whole of the territory to 

be ceded. It must be iwtcd, however, that the shrift given to the 

Czechs was not very materially longer between 29 September 
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and lo October than between 23 September (date of the 
Godesberg memorandum) and i October, and portions of the 
occupation took place on much shorter notice. The final line 
of German occupation was to be fixed, not by Herr Hitler’s 
map, but by an international commission. This commission, 
however, consisted of represenutives of the two Axis Powers, of 
Great Britain and France, whose will to defend Czechoslo^ 
interests had not proved conspicuous, and of Czechoslovakia 
herself in a minority of one. In these circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that the correspondence between the boundary 
claimed by the Fiihrer and that fixed by the commission was so 
close that the diflFerenccs are not readily apparent. The con- 
dition that the territory was to be handed over as it stood was 
modified to the extent of permitting the removal of foodstuffi, 
cattle, or raw material, if the owners could find time or oppor- 
tunity to do so. More reasonable terms were agreed upon for 
the plebiscite areas, though the idea of holding plebiscites %vas 
almost immediately abandoned. Finally the agreement pro- 
vided for a right of option into and out of the transfOTcd 
territories; and the exchange of populations. On the whole, 
however, the divergences from the original Anglo-French pro- 
posals were more striking than the differences from the Godes- 
berg memorandum. 

The Governments of France and Great Britain reiterated 
their willingness to enter into an international gua r a n tee of the 
new frontiers of Czechoslovakia against unprovoked aggression, 
in w'hich Germany and Italy professed themselves willing to 
join when the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities 
had been setded. Meanwhile the Poles occupied Teschen by 
a successful threat of invasion, and no country interfered with 
them. Hungary at the same time put forward extensive 
revisionist claims in a more decent m a nn er. It did not seem 
likely that the mangled remains of Czechoslovakia would offer 
such temptation to an aggressor as to call into operation the 
international guarantee. Cantabit vacuus coram Utirone viator. 

In recognition of her sacrifices, Czechoslovakia asked for a 
loan and was offered by Great Britain an immediate 
of ;^;io million. ^Vhile no more could reasonably be asked oi 
this country, the losses sustained under the Munich tenm w«e, 
of course, immeasurably heavier. 
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There can be no doubt that the steps taken by Mr Chamber- 
lain and M. Daladier for the preservation of peace ^vcrc in 
accord with the overwhelming sentiment of public opinion 
in their two coimtries. Majority opinion, at any rate at the 
moment, probably endorsed the view of Th£ Times that .no 
conqueror returning from a victory on the battlefield has come 
home adorned with nobler laurels than Mr Chamberlain from 
Munich yesterday*. In fact, except for the Czechoslovak State, 
whose sacrifice was consummated by the resignation of her 
President, Dr Bcne5, all the parties had solid grounds for satis- 
faction. Signor Mussolini had the pleasure of seeing the affairs 
of Europe regulated by his cherished Four-Power Pact. As for 
Herr Hitler, unless his conscience pricked him with the rccol- 
lection of his assurance on 13 March that he had no designs 
against the integrity of Czechoslovakia, he might congratulate 
himself on achieving his masterpiece in the accurate computa- 
tion of risks, when once more a Saturday saw his armies march- 
ing unresisted into an extension of German territory.^ 


^ The extent to which the of the widciy prevalent 

at the time, differed firotn the reality has now been made dear by the revelation, m 
the Nurember:^ trial, of Hitlar’i remarks to hij tupreme commanden at a secret 
meeting held on 23 November 1939: 

*It was dear to me from the first moment that I could not be satisfied with the 
Sudeten German territory. That was only a partial soluooxx. The decision to 
march into Bohemia was made. Then followed the erecucm of the Protectorate 
with that the basis of the action against Poland was Laid.' 

Further light on the realities of the Czechoslovak situation is shed by the Co 4 kiw- 
ing passage from the Nuremberg judgement (Cmd. 6964 of 1946, p. 20^: 

‘On 28 May 1938, Hitler ordered that preparations should be made for military 
action against Czechoslovakia by 2 October. ... On 30 May 1938, a directivt: 
signed by Hitler declared his ‘\malterabie decision to smash Czechoslovakia by 
mUitary action in the near future**.* 


A feature of the situation unrealized at the time is the prasimism as to the 
prospects of this policy entertained by the highest military authorities in GermariV 
Gcnaral Beck, in particular, the Chief of the General Staff, in a memorandum 
drawn up in July, urged that Hitler ‘should be made to stop the preparations be 
has ordered for war. . . , For the present 1 consider it hopeless, and this \iew m 
shared by all my Quartermasters General and departmental hicfr U the Gerv-raJ 
Staff who would have to deal with the preparation and execution of a war 
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The PcUcy of Appeasement 

T he p>olicy of ‘apjjeasement’, of which Munich was the 
culminating and final expression, has suffered such 
debasement of meaning in the light of events that it is 
the more necessary for the student to make a serious effort to 
appreciate fairly the reasons which prompted it He should 
realize that, w^hether right or wrong, it was a definite and 
deliberate policry, and not, as many would-be defenders of 
the Munich agreement have represented, a mere subterfuge 
necessitated by the inadequate state of the British preparations 
for war. It is indeed astonishing that this explanation should 
have been so popular with many of Mr Ghamb^lain’s unofficial 
supporters. If their case were true, as to which most of them had 
no accurate means of knowledge, it hardly amounted to a 
defence of a Government which had held the reins of office 
securely during all, and more than all, the time during which 
Germany W'as raising her armed strength practically fiom zero. 
But in fact, w^hatever the state of the British forces in 1938, their 
weakness can hardly have been the determining ground of the 
policy pursued. It is clear that, after the meeting in Godesberg, 
Great Britain was expecting to fight, and irrevocably com- 
mitted, if Hitler failed to modify the attitude which he had, at 
this stage, taken up. This left the question of peace or war out 
of our owm control, and it is difficult to believe that the Govern- 
ment would have placed itself in this situation had it felt 
altogether unprepa^ to fight It is, moreover, doub^ 
whether the forces which eventually took the field against 
Germany in 1939, in spite of any additions made to the strength 
of Great Britain, were more formidable than those available at 
the time of Munich, when they would have included not oidy 
the thirty to forty finely equipped diviaons of Czechoslovak^ 
but, according to its declared intentions, the power of the 

Soviet Union as welL , i_ *: 

It is only fair to Mr Chamberlain to suggest that the motives 
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which actuated him were quite different. The whole course of 
the negotiations shows him, while comparatively indifferent to 
the conditions of the settlement, firmly resolved that it should 
be brought about through the machinery of conference, and not 
as a concession to naked force. This he considered that he had 
achieved at Munich. In his repeated insistence on ‘carrving 
out the principles already agreed upon in an orderly fashion 
and fi-ee from the threat of force’ lies the real clue to his policy. 
To secure a conference of the Great Powers of Europe, settling 
their differences roimd a table, Mr Chamberlain was willing 
to pay a very high price. Even if he had unquestionably been 
in control of overwhelming military strength, the policy w hich 
he pursued would probably have been on the same lines, 
though he would doubtless have driven a harder bargain. 
Throughout his whole tenure of office, down to March 1939, 
he followed, with obstinate sincerity, a consistent even if a mis- 
taken line. He was a man singularly free from pohtical oppyor- 
tunism, and he undoubtedly felt complete conviction as to the 
rightness of the course which he pursued. 

That course was an endeavour to escape from the real ‘inter- 
national anarchy’ following on the collapse of the League 
system, by a return to the earlier alternative of a Concert of the 
Great European Powers, It is true that this altemads e was no 
more available than the other, if the dictators were as un- 
scrupulous and faithless as Mr Chamberlain’s opponents con- 
sidered them, or their ambitions as unlimited as was suspected. 
But, on this hypothesis, the dismal alternatives seemed to be; 
continued international anarchy culminating in war, or a 
prospect of war in the immediate future. Mr Chamberlain’s 
mind revolted finm what he called ‘this bleak and barren 
policy of the ineviubility of war’. He preferred to act on the 
assumption, which also had numerous and distinguished sup- 
IMiters in England, that both Hitler’s and Mussolini’s aspira- 
tions were confined to the redressal of certain limited grievances, 
and that, if these were satisfied, they could be brought to sit 
round a conference table in the traditional way, and that a 
genoal and peac^ European settlement might thus be 
achieved, "^^e policy which he consequently adopted was, in 
lb general lines, unexceptionable, assuming the correctness of 
the diagnosis on which it was based, and the situation was 
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certainly such ^ to make an effort of the kind desirable, 
\’ided that, in view of the obvious probability of war, important 
strategic bastions were not successively surrendered, or the 
prestige and honour of the nation jeopardized. It was in fact 
in its diagnosis and in its application rather than its princ^ilcs 
that the policy of ‘appeasement* was most open to criticism. 
Such criticism was certainly aroused by the ngi*rhfKlpv akian 
settlement 


England aftit Mmch 

After the burst of natural, but perhaps rather hysterical, 
enthusiasm ydth which Great Britain hailed the unexj>ected 
respite pro\dded by the Munich agreement, public opinion 
showed itself to be sharply and even acrimoniously divided. 


WTicrever two or three were gathered together, the merits of 
the settlement were sure to be discussed, and old ftiendships 
were strained and long-standing ties of party allegiance 
broken to an extent seldom experienced in this country. A 
large majority still "defended the agreement, thou^ the need 
for intensified defence preparation was generally recognized, 
and the numbers of those who expressed unqualified approval 
or even pride in the achievement, though still considerable, 
tended to diminish. 

Regarded qualitatively, the critics of Munich were mOTC 
impressive. Those whom the public had learnt to regard as 
experts on the conditions of central or south-eastern Europe — 
the foreign correspondents of the press and other publicists— 
wcrc-mostly to be found in their ranks, and the authorities of 
Chatham House, seeking, as always, to presenx a just balance 
in their discussions, found an almost if not quite msuper^ic 
difficulty in securing an effective unofficial champion of 
Government policy. In the House of Commons debate on ffic 
Munich settlement, the critics, apart from memben ffie 
regular opposition, included Mr Duff Coo^, rragnrf his 

fST L oni of the Admiralty Nfr ^ ^ 

Lord Cranbome, Mr Amcry, and Mr Harold Nicolson, bat it 
vs-ould perhaps be invidious to institute a c^panson of these 
names with the list of those who defended the agree^nt. 

The dissatisfied minority further com^t^for n^ 
cal inferiority by greater confidence and conv«:tion. From the 
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nature of the case the supporters of the Munich agreement were 
on fiir less certain ground, and forced, for the most part, to 
adopt a defensive attitude. Hitler’s gains were patent, and the 
sacrifice of Czechoslovakia was an undeniable fact, but Mr 
Chamberlain’s claim to have achieved ‘peace for our time’ 
remained a matter of personal opinion which only the future 
could ffinfirm or refiitc. Indeed, in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister almost immediately qualified the optimism of 
his forecast by admitting that — ^Sve have only laid the founda- 
tions of peace. The superstructure is not even begtm’, and by 
urging the intensification of national rearmament. The most 
prominent supporter of his policy. Sir John Simon, was even 
less positive. 

It only be for history [he said] to decide hereafter whether the 
things that were done at Munich the other day lead, as we all of us 
everywhere in this House hope they will, to better things, or whether 
the prognostications of increasing evil will prove to be justified, 

and he concluded by urging the Commoiu, in the words of 
Shelley, 

to hope tin Hope creates 
From Us own wreck the thing it contemplates; 

a quotation \^ch does not seem to provide a very firm 
foundation for confidence. Mr ChurchiU, on the other hand, 
was able roundly to describe the situation as ‘a disaster of the 
first magnitude’, and indeed, with a prescience shared at the 
time by very few, to prophesy: T think you will find that in a 
period of time which may be measured by years, but may be 
measured only by month^ Czechoslovakia wiU be en gnlfi^ in 
the Nazi regime’. 

Mr Amery suggested that the settlement represented ‘the 
triumph of sheer, naked force’, which might figure in history 
as ‘the greatest — and the cheapest — ^victory ever won by aggres- 
sive mili t ar ism*. Critics outside Parliament were no less 
emphatic on the strat^c defeat incurred, and even more 
inclined to dwell on the moral aspects of the question; their 
attitude being well exemplified in Professor Toynbee’s remark, 
‘So for, all the bars to our peace-medal have been cast out of 
oUier people’s coin*. Two books, isued at the time by com- 
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petent journalistic observers— Mr Gedye’s Fallen Bastimt and 
Mr Douglas Reed’s Disgrace Abounding^-^htincA in their ttrifi 
the strategic and ethical lines of attack respectively. 

Herr Hitler, in the mea n ti m e, did nothing to encourage a 
favourable view of his own intentions or of British policy. He 
took not the slightest trouble to play convincingly the rharar^fr 
assigned to him by the ‘appeasers*. His harsh voice continued 
to scream out threats and insults directed at F.nglan rl anH her 
statesmen, and, while Mr Chamberlain was contending that the 
settlement was an instance of the use of discussion rather than of 
force, the German leader and the press which he controlled 
continued unhelpfully to draw the exactly opposite concluaon. 
Little credit could be given to the Fiihrer’s statement to Mr 
Chamberlain that the acquisition of the German districts of 
Czechoslovakia was the last of his territorial claims in Europe, 
since it was a repetition in identical terms of assurances previously 
made in a different context, only to be falsified by his subse- 
quent action. Some humorist remarked that the phrase would 
be an appropriate epitaph to engrave on the FUhrer’s tomb- 
stone, where it would for the first time be a truthful statement 
The result was to render comparatively unimportant the bitter 
divisions which undoubtedly existed on the merits of past 
policy, since there was complete agreement as to the course 
marked out for the inunediate future— an unr e l a xing and 
energetic concentration on the needs of national defence. The 
state of public opinion is well reflected in a Punch cartoon for 
12 October 1938, which showed a child indicating to its 
parent a vast array of recruiting posters on the wall rf a r^way 
Ttation, and demanding, ‘What are you going to do in die 
Great Peace, Daddy?’ In the same issue of the paper a poet 

conveys the same idea: 


It’s peace! 

gas-masks are distributed. 

It’s peace! 

millions are contributed. 

re dug up lots of trenches in everybody’s garden, 
re commandeered the underground without your 

pftrdonj ^ _ 

ler’s a balloon-barrage, mother’s an air-warden. 

It’s peace! It’speaoel 
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Ruurgenct of Opthfdm 

During the remainder of the winter, howe\ er, a brief respite 
was enjoyed. ‘The boa constrictor*, in the candid and illumin- 
ating metaphor of Dr Goebbels in his speech of 22 October, 
‘needed to digest all it had eaten before it started again.’ Feel- 
ing against the Naizis was indeed exacerbated by the brutal 
outburst of organized anti-Semitism which followed the death 
of the third secretary of the German Embassy in Paris at the 
hands of a misguideid young Jewish refugee, on 7 November. 
Attacks on JeiATsh property', so synchronized as to destroy any 
real semblance of spontaneity, broke out three da\*s Later in 
most of the large towiis of Germany, and, though these were 
officially deprecated, the innocent victims were immediately 
subject^ to the severest disabilities and penalties, including 
a fine of a billion marks imposed collectively on the whole 
community. At the same time, while the rioters went un- 
punished, extensive arrests of Jews were made all over the 
Reich, amounting, according to a trustworthy estimate, to 
some 35,000 persons. 

The first cloud on the international horizon came not from 
Germany but from Italy, on 30 November, when an allusion 
to ‘the interests and natural aspirations of the Italian people’, 
in an otherwise unprovocative speech by Count Ciano in the 
Chamber, was received with cries of Tunis! Nice! Corsica!' 
Such a demonstration in a State subject to totalitarian discipline 
was suspicious, and it was followed by a campaign in the Fascist 
press which went far to confirm the misgirings aroused by the 
incident But the cloud passed sufficiendy to allow of an official 
visit by Mr Chamberl^ and Lord Halifax to Italy on ii 
January, and at the turn of the year the most probable danecr- 
si»t seemed to be the Ukraine, in the Polish and Carpathian 
districts of which autonomist agiution appeared to be being 
fomented and directed from Germany. The elections in Mcmel 
in December, which were accompanied bv demonstrations 
demanding a return to the Rdch, and brought into power the 
Nazi German party in overwhelming strength, also caused 
some moments of temporary anxiety, but led, fe>r the time being 
to no 1^ serious developments. On 6 December the intcr^ 
national outlook was lightened by the signature in Paris of a 
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Francx>-Gcrman declaration in rimilar terms to liy 

Kfr Chamberlain and Herr Hitler at Mnnich. 

The hopes erf" the New Year were further encouraged by a 
prospect the early termination of the Spanish CSvfl War. 
The stirrender of Barcelona to the forces of General Franco oa 
26 January was the signal for the almost imnwHiatf ffigh* of 
many of the opposing leaden to France; by the end trf Fdmiary 
the outcome was suffidendy certain to allow of the teoogndioB 
of the victorious Government by Great Britain and France; 
after which, interest so dwindled that the actual terminatkm of 
hostilities at the end of March passed almost nnnorirrrf in the 
midst of the more cxcitiDg dev'elopments which by rimg 
were distracting attention elsewhere. 

In these circumstances a more optimistic spirit was apparent 
during the first two months of 1939, and Herr Hitler’s profu- 
sion, in his speech to the Rdchstkg on 30 January, of hh bdkf 
in a long peace, was in many quarters accepted as more than 
cancelling the truculent tone of other passages. In view of wbat 
was to happen before the end of the year, the Fuhrer’s reference, 
on this occasion, to his non-aggression pact with Poland dcserm 
to be recorded. 

There scarcely be any difference of opinion today among the 
true fiiends of peace with regard to the valtic of this agreement. 
One only needs to ask oneself what might have happened to Europe 
if r>iU agreement, which brought such rehef, had not been entered 
into five years ago. In signix^ it, the great Polish mmhal axvl 
patriot rendered his people as great a service as the leaden the 
National Socialist State rendered the German people. During the 
troubled months of the past )car, the friendship between GenoM^ 
and Poland was one of the reassuring factors in the pohdcal life of 

Europe. 

In the early da^-s of March the spirit of optimism 
final culmination, when forthcoming s-isits to Germany by the 
President of the Board of Trade, the Secretary- to the Depart- 
ment of CK-erseas Trade, and representauves of the FedorsM 
of British Industries were announced, which wot to uuti^ 
financial discussions. On to March the Home Secretary, ^ 
Samuel Hoare, who had previously condemned 

as ‘iitterbugs’, dehvered a speech hintmg at the 
Z S^LS^t and a ‘golden age‘, as the result of the friendly 
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coDaboration of the European Great Powers. Misled by 
signs of hopefulness in high quarters. Punch for once turned the 
laugh against itself by publishing what events ww to make the 
most inappropriate cartoon possible» rather ominously entitled 
•The Ides of March*. It represented a relieved John Bull, 
waking up to sec *hg nightmare figure of the war-scare flying 
out of his window, and remarking, ‘thank goodness that’s over!’ 
Below the drawing, the fact was recorded that pessimists ‘pre- 
dicted another major crisis in the middle of March*. This was 
issued on 15 March, the exact date, by an unfortunate coin- 
cidence, rf the next episode in the international tragedy, for 
which Ac stage had meanwhile been prepared. 

The Destruction of Chechoslovakia 

In a desperate eflTort to enlist Ae support of all elements 
in Ac preservation of what remained of Ae Czechoslovak 
Republic, a great concession had been promised, early in 
October 1938, to separaAt sentiment. By legislation passed 
on 19 November, Czechoslovakia was converted into a Federal 
State, wiA full autonomy for Ae Diets of Slovakia and 
RuAcnia, subject to Ae reservation to Ae Central Parliament 
of foreign policy, defence and oAer matters of national interest 
and application, and under Prime Ministers nominated by Ae 
President of Ae Republic. In spite of Aese concessions, tension, 
in which Ae hand of Germany can clearly be traced, continued 
to grow between Ae central Government m Prague and Ac 
two units to Ae east of it. In RuAenia separaAt Ukranian 
propaganda was carried on wiA Ger man help and approval, 
while Ae Slovak Premier, FaAcr Tiso, continued, in defiance 
of Ae new constitution, to maintain an independent foreign 
policy, by separate contact wiA Ac Reich and oAer foreign 
Governments. 

On 9 March an acute crisis developcA The Slovak Govern- 
ment were understood to have presented a \drtual ultimatum 
to Prague, in whiA Acy refused to issue a declaration of loyalty 
to Ae Republic, and demanded a loan, Ae formation of an 
independent Slovak army, and separate Aplomatic representa- 
tion. Failing Ac acceptance of these terms, Acy were suspected 
rfrontcmplating a proclamation of Ac complete independence 
<» Slovakia. On Ac following day President Hacha, acting 
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under the powers conferred on him by the federal consdtatioii, 
and, as has since been divulged, after consultation with Berlin, 
dismissed the Slovak Premier, Father Tiso, and most of his 
Ministers^ ordered the arrest of several Separatist leaders, and 
sent Czech troojjs to Bratislava and other Slovak towns, where 
martial law was proclaimed. Dr Duriansky, one of the dis- 
missed members of the Slovak Government, escaped to Vienna, 
where he began hostile broadcasts from the German station. 

On 1 1 March an attempt was made fiom Prague to come to 
an imderstanding with a new Slovak Government, under M. 
Sidor, as a result of which the Czech forces were withdrawn on 
the following day. But on 13 March Father Tiso escaped ftom 
surveillance over the frontier to Germany, where he was 
received by Herr Hider, A large body of German troops 
simultaneously concentrated near the frontier, and on 
following day it was officially axmounced that they had crossed 
it, occupying Morax’ska Ostrava, Vitkovice, and Fiydek in the 
north, and the Moravian capital of Brno. Father Tiso had 
meanwhile returned, resumed office, and carried in the Diet 
a declaration of Slovak independence. As Lord Halifax 
observ ed in a masterly summary of the case, in the House of 
Lords on 20 March, it was ‘impossible to believe that the sudden 
decision of certain Slovak l&iders to break off from Prague, 
which w-as followed so closely by their appeal for protection 
to the German Reich, was reached independendy of outside 

influence*. 

In this critical situation, the Czechoslovak President, Dr 
Hacha, left for Berlin to appeal to Hitler, who received him at 
i.io a-m, on the 15th, and extracted ftom him under duress his 
signature to a document consenting to place the country under 
the ‘protection’ of the German Reich, thus purporting to cover, 
tx past facto, the inv^ion of Czech territory which had already 
begun This meanwhUc continued and Prague was occupied 
at 9 a.m. It was on the same day that Father Tiso, who w-as as 
above suggested obviously acting in collusion with ffic GcrniM 
Fuhrer, asked that Slovakia also should be placed imdcr the 
protection of Germany, and naturaUy receiv^ an unmcdi^ 
consent. Hitler at once proceeded to Prague, where he slept ^ 
night in the historic Hraddany Palace, consun^ting on ^ 

nat day his renewed act of aggression against the now helpless 
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Republic by the issue of a formal proclamatiorL In this, after 
asserting that Bohemia and Moravia had for thousands of > ears 
belonged to the German Ubensraum^ he established a protectorate 
over these regions, which were stated to belong thenceforward 
to the territory of the Reiclu The Gestapo at once set to \sork, 
and a concentration camp for their victims was esublished at 

Milovice. 

The dissolution of the Czechoslovak Republic was mean- 
while convicted by the action of the Hungarians tow'ards 
Ruthenia, which they forcibly occupied, without objection from 
Germany, on 15 and 16 March, thenceforth incorporating it in 

Hungary. 

Rrzw/zdzon in British Polity 

These sudden events produced a tremendous shock: in fact, 
it is hardly too much to say that the school of thought which had 
hitherto believed in the possibility of a negotiated settlement 
with Germany was converted overnight The scales fell from 
Mr Chamberlain’s eyes, and he voiced the general nrv'ulsicn 
of feeling in a speech which he delivered in Birmingham on 
17 Mar^ Hitler, as he pointed out, had violated bis own 
declared principles by including in the Reich a people of non- 
German race. He had manifestly departed both from his assur- 
ances at Munich, as to the extent and nature of his claims, and 
from his undertaking to deal with any further questions in con- 
solution with Great Britain. ‘Is this’, asked the Prime ^Lnistcr, 
‘the end of an old adventure, or is it the beginning of a new? . . . 
Is this, in fact, a step in the direction of an attempt to dominate 
the worid by force?* 

The answer to these questions could hardly be in doubt. In 

addition, therefore, to the immediate step of cancelling the 

projected visit of the President of the Board of Trade and the 

Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade to Berlin, the 

wlmle foreign policy of Great Britain underw ent, from' this 

point, a drastic and revolutionary change. This change 

marked, in fact, the realization that the days of peace were 

numbered, or that at least the only faint hope lay in confronting 

force with force, since force was the only argument which the 
German Fiihrer recognized. 

The tradidonal foreign policy of Great Britain in Europe, as 
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has already been pointed out, is best served by fnaintaiTii^g 
freedom to mediate impartially, and by a consequent abstention 
from permanent attachments. All through the period oovefed 
by this history, we have seen a steady refusal on our part to 
undertake responsibilities towards the countries of eastern 
Europe, and indeed, a determination to confine to the minifnimi 
any military obligations on the Continent. When, therefore, 
the reader observes, in the ensuing pages, the bestowal of 
militaiy^ guarantees on one eastern European country after 
another, he may at first be baffled by the apparent incon- 
sistency*. It is, he may think, as if an insurance company, which 
had hitherto refused all risks in a particular locality, were sud- 
denly to begin insuring every house in the district, at a moment 
when serious conflagrations had already b^un to break out. 
The explanation is that the traditional policy is only sqspro- 
priate so long as negotiation is possible: fiiced with the threat of 
war, England, like any other Great Power, has always sought to 
confnDnt her prospective antagonist with as formidable a com- 
bination as possible. The change in British policy had, in feet, 
already been forecast by Mr Chamberlain in the debate on the 
Munich agreement on 6 October 1938. On the hyjwthcsfa of 
inevitable w ar, w hich he then rejected, he had admitted that 
‘clearly we must make military alliances with any other Pdwcis 
whom wx can get to work with us*. He thus drew a sharp 
distinction between the policy which he considered appropriate 
for England in pursuit of the objective peac^ and that to be 
followed if war were felt to be inevitable. \^thm a few days the 
probability of the latter assumption, which was by fliis tiinc 
widely held, was immensely increased. 


Memel and Roumama 

On 22 March, in response to a virtual ulrimatum conveyed 
' the German Minister in Kovno, the Lithuanian Government 
rned an agreement ceding die MemeUand to Gern^^ and 
e real nature of the transaction was emphasized, on ^ foltow- 
g day, by the arrival in Memel harbour ^ “ 

fson. with the whole German batde-fleet. T)^ 23rd 
as further rendered notable by the s^a^ of a 

that the tentacles of the Reich were now stretched ont to 
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control yet another important area of south-eastern Europe. 
This agreement, though falling short of the full aims of which 
Germany was sxispected, probably as a result of the popular 
reaction to a premature disclosure, nevertheless established an 
ominous degree of German control over the economic life of the 
country. The exploitation of the mineral wealth and especially 
the important oil supplies of Roumania was entrusted to mixed 
Roumano-German companies, and it was clearly indicated that 
the function of the purely native population was to revert to 
agriculture and produce food for the German ‘hcrrenvolkh 
It was not the kind of agreement likely to have been concluded 
by a nation which felt itself really free and independenL 


The Guarantee to Poland 

The sinister implications of what had so far taken place can 
be appreciated by a glance at the map of eastern Europe (sec 
p. 78). After the occupation of Memel, Lithuania was sub- 
jected to German domination, through the control of her only 
port by the Reich. To the west of it, along the northern 
boimdary of Poland, lay East Prussia and the now almost com- 
pletely Nazified town and territory of Danzig. To the south 
of Pol^d there now lay a Gcnnan-conirollcd Moravia and 
SloA^a, a Hungary owing her contiguity to an accession 0/ 
territory ^ achieved through German acquiescence, and a 
Rumania which had just proved susceptible to German 
influence by the conclusion of the trade agreement. On c\ cry 
frontier, therefore, except that bordering on the Soviet Union, 
the jaws of the German pincers were visibly placed in position 
around the body of Poland. Meantime, the preliminaries of 
a offensive were clearly perceptible. On 21 March 

von Ribbcntrop had conveyed to the Polish Minister in Berlin 
a proposal that Danzig should be returned to the Reich and 
Aat Gcr^y shoiJd be granted in addition a route through 

the Comdor with fiiU extra-territorial sutus, in return for the 
following concessions: 

^ economic rights and the retention 

of a free^W m Danzig, and an assurance that the 

^tmg frontier between Germany and Poland should be 
recognized as permanent 

2. A 25-ycar non-agression treaty. 
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As described by Herr Hitler on 28 April, the proposal afao 
included a Polish share, with Hungary and Ge rmany ^ in a smt 
of condo mini u m over Slovakia, but this comparodvdy mum- 
portant inducement was not, according to the Polish Fn wign 
Minister, Colonel Beck, mentioned by Herr von Ribbentr^ 
when the matter was first mooted. 

The obvious reflection in conridering this proposal is that 
while the advantages to Germany were concrete and drfnite^ 
the value of the consideration offered to Poland depended 
entirely on the trustworthiness of assiurances firom a Govern* 
ment which had just given additional and emphatic proof of 
the worthlessness of its undertakings. It might also be observed, 
with reference to the proposed non-a^ession pact, that about 
five years of the similar agreement, already in force, were stiU 
to run, so that the immediate situation was unaffected fay iL 
Under the arrangement suggested, Poland’s future security and 
independence would depend almost entirely on the good feith 
and good will of Nazi Germany. 

Poland, however, in her desire to m ai n ta i n fiiendly relations 
with Germany, though unable to accept the rolutira projposed, 
w’as willing to continue negotiations, and, in this spirit, ha 
Government submitted, on 26 March, a counter-proposal m 

writing, to the effect that — 

1 . The separate character of the Free City of Danzig should 
be the subject of a joint guarantee by Germany and 

2. Facilities for transit across Poland should be exami n e d aiul 
conceded to any extent short of the transfer of sovereignty 

over the belt of territory involved. 


To this conciliatory answer, however, no reply w as youd i- 
safed. and the next to be heard on the subject wm a refer^ 
in a sneech by the German Chancellor, a month later, from 

to of ttnm «tacb Goouo, 

regarded as irreducible and finaL - t j* 

Though these negotiations were not pubhdy disd^ un 

to the existence of danger to Poland ^ 

^n stated on the authority of a recent amval from Btagne. 
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that German soldiers were saying in every tavern: ‘We shall not 
be here long; we shaU soon be going on— going on to Poland. 
During the last days of March the barrage of calumny dis- 
charged against that country by the German pre^ w^ inter- 
pret^ as the now familiar prelude to a fresh ofiensive. On 
31 March, therefore, Mr Chamberlain took occasion to 
inaugurate his new policy by announcing to Parliament that 
consultations were proceeding with ‘other Governments , and 
that in the meanwhile Great Britain would promise Poland all 
the support in her power ‘in the event of any action which 
clearly threatened Polish mdependence, and which the Polish 
Government accordingly considered it vital to resist , while the 
French Government had authorized him to say that they 
adopted the same position. These guarantees were given a 
reciprocal character after the arrival of Colonel Beck in 
T -nnHoft, in the beginning of April. 

Italy arid Albarda 

Though the aimounccment of the Franco-British guarantee 
to Poland produced an immediate reaction from Herr Hitler, in 
a speech which he delivered in Wilhelmshaven on the following 
day (1 April), he had not yet had time to consider his policy 
fully in the light of this new development. He contented him- 
self with rather scornful invective directed against what he 
described as a new attempt at the ‘encirclement’ of Germany, 
and the only positive indication which he gave of his intentions 
was a hint that the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 
had perhaps been fulfilled long enough. He asserted, however, 
in the same speech, that ‘Germany does not dream of attacking 
other nations’, and expressed his intention of calling the forth- 
coming party rally ‘the Party Rally of Peace’. 

For the moment, though the events of this crowded year 
fi}llowed one another so rapidly that a purely chronological 
treatment is impossible, attention was almost immediately 
diverted by a fresh act of aggression, this time committed by 
the other partner to the Axis. On Good Friday, 7 April, Italian 
troops suddenly invaded Albania, expelled King Zog after a 
very brief and of course hopeless resistance, and occupied the 
country, over which Italy assumed control on the following 
day. The pretexts advant^ for this act of aggression need not 
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senously considered. They may be irt off against the equaBr 

official broadcast issued from Bari only direc dm ne- 
\-ioiidy, stating that: 


At the explicit request of the King of Albania 


countries. It is not in the intention of the Italian Govcmmait 

to make an attempt against the independence and integrity of 

Albania. 


It is obvious diat neither Italy nor any other country 
anything to fear from this Lilliputian Idn^om. What is dear 
is that b\^ his action Mussolini \wlated not only the Treaty at 
Tirana of 1926, but the Anglo-Itafian Agreements of 1937 
^93^) ^ ^ respecting ‘the status quo as regards natinnal serve- 
reignn- of territorj" in the Medherranean area*. The true 
motive was presumably to stake out a rlaiin while there ms yet 
time, in view of the growing extension of the conception ol 
German Ubrasraum^ and to re-establish the prestige of the Dace, 
which was becoming o\*er-shadowed by that of his Axis partner, 
by a cheap and cas)' piece of banditry. 

The incident acquires more importance if considered in 
relation to the corniced strategy of the Axis, Thus regarded, 
it represented an additional stranglehold on die Balkan 
peninsula, by which the independence of every country in that 
region seriously affected. Greece, indeed, felt immediatdy 
and direedy threatened, in spite of assurances, and it is not 
surprising that the next applkadon of Mr Chamberlain’s new 
polic\' of guarantees was to diat country. The guarantee to 
Greece was announced on 13 April, simultaneously with a 
simiiar declaration in regard to Roumania, which was probaUy 
included at this time more or less by coincidence, since she was 
one of the Powers with whom convcisations had been gvHi^ <m 
since the inception of the new policy. Turkey was known to be 
another, and her association in the system of gua r a nte e was 
already gcnerallv expected, though no agreement was in fact 
concluded dll a ’month later. On 12 May a reciprocal Angk> 
Turkish declararion was announced, pledging mutoal aid and 

co-operation in the event an act of aggresaon leading to war 

in the Mediterranean area. 
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The American Demarche 

The cumulative menace represented by two acts of aggression 
perpetrated in tateh rapid '“2ti°St^pJ^idmrof°the UnSd 

A^'^dSing the Board of the Pan-.Wncan 
Union, Mr Roosevelt summed up the situation as fol o . 

The issue is really whether our civilization is to be dragged into 

uJ^^vortea of unending nulitarinn. 'd^To"^ 

wars 6r whether we shall be able to maintain the ideal of peace 

indiidduahty and civilization as the fabric of our lives \S e have the 

right to say that there shall not be an organization of world affain 

which permits us no choice but to turn our 

■inlifs we be the vassals of some conquermg Empire. 


Next day he foUowed up this pronouncement by a note 
addressed to the two dictators, challen^g them to give a^ur- 
ances that twenty-nine independent nations, which he specified, 
ranging from Finland to Iran, would not be the object of aggres- 
sion by their armed forces, for a minium period of ten years, 
or preferably twenty-five. He promised to transmit any such 
assurance to the nation concerned, and to request a reciprocal 
assurance in return. This demarche was received with a chorus 
of abuse and derision by the controlled press of Germany and 


Italy. 


Herr HitUr^s Reichstag Speech 

Mr Roosevelt was not alone in the grave view which he took 
of the situation. Indeed, most people in England had before 
this abandoned any hope that peace could be permanently pre- 
served, but the sands now seemed to be running out with 
alarming rapidity. On 26 April, Mr Chamberlain announced 
in Parliament the Government’s intention to introduce a Bill 
for compulsory military service. In doing so, he frankly ad- 
mitted that he had given a pledge that such a measure would 
not be laid before the eidsting Parliament in time of peace, but, 
he urged in justification, ‘no-one can pretend that this is peace- 
time in any sense in which the term could fairly be used’. This 
assertion could not be seriously challenged, although the 
passage of two more days was to see the world still further 
advanced along its precipitous progress into actual war. 
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f addresed a speech to the Gernua 

cicli.t^, vkhich had been specially sommooed to hear 

his reply to the American Prcsident*s conmnmicatioii. Hu, 

n^itter, however, he postponed to the concluding stage of ha 

^dress, the crucial importance of which Kes much more in the 

decisions which he announced as a result of the Aiwlo-Phlidi 

guarantee. Disclosing publicly for the first time the proposals 

submitted verbally to Poland on 21 March (see p. 487), he 
described them as ‘the greatest imaginable corKcssion in' the 
mterests of European peace’, and the attitude of Poland in feil. 
mg to accept them without modification or ^ 

comprehensible . He did not explain how the 
endangered the maintenance o€ peace fiom any quarter except 
Germany. Danzig, he said, was a German city and wished to 
belong to Germany, and the question had sooner ot later to be 

soived. The acceptance of die English guarantee he interpreted 

IS incensisteat the Germaii-Polish agreement of 1934, 
rthich, ovKing to this ^unilateral infringement’ had ceased to 


In a memorand'im of the same date, acquainting the Pdish 
Government mth this dedsbn, he attempted to forestall tlie 
argument that the agreement 1934 had doc been bdd incom- 
patible the rr.n rinnanr f of the FranCO-INolish alKanryj ^ by 
drawing a distinction between agreements already in g d yte n ce 
and those contracted subsequent!)'. The guarantee pact was 
described as ‘an alliance directed against Germany^ in further- 
ance of a policy of encirclement, and was quite unjusdfiaUy 
interpreted as shoeing the intentioa of Poland to co-t^ier^ 
actively vdth England ‘in the e\'ent of a gg re ssi on against Ger- 
many’. The memorandum also recurred to the question of 
Danzig, describing the March proposals as ‘the very minimum 


use be demanded’ and i%'hicb could not be roioanced. 
With regard to the relations between Germany and Great 
Britain, the Fuhrer, in his speech, after a com p li me n t a r y refer- 
ence to the BritLh Empire, and an assurance that he stQl 
adhered to the wish and conviction that a war between tbc two 
countries wx»uld nc\'cr again be possible, declared that a war 
against Germany was nevertheless taken for granted in Great 
Britain, and that he had decided, in consequeiu^ to dawa^ 

the Anglo-German na\'al pace A note embodying this dedatm 
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had in fact been sent to the British Government on the previous 
day. 

Turning, finally, to President Roosevelt’s communicaUon, 
he read, in scornful tones, the negative replies received from the 
greater number of the States which it had specified, to a direct 
enquiry whether they felt themselves threatened. The best 
comment on this part of the speech was embodied in a cartoon 
by David Low, representing a diminutive Yugoslavia, seated 
between the immense and menacing armed figures of Hider 
and Mussolini, and appending, at their demand, a tremulous 
signature to the required declaration of confidence. The 
President’s demarche did, however, have the effect of inducing 
Germany to offer non-aggression pacts to her Baltic and 
Scandinavian neighbours, except Lithuania, the existence of 
negotiations being announced on i8 May. The offer was 
accepted by Estonia, Latvia, and Denmark, but declined by 
the others. The fate of Denmark less than a year later seems 
to afford an appropriate commentary on the value of these 
agreements. 


Negodaiions ivith Russia 


After the deterioration produced in the political outlook by 

this speech and the positive measures which accompanied it, ihc 

task of constructing the strongest possible combination against 

the ill-concealed aggressive designs of Germany became 

increasingly urgent This urgency became even more evident 

when, on 7 May, it was announced that a political and military^ 

pact between Germany and Italy was in process of formulation, 

and still more on 22 May, when this pact materialized as a 

treaty of alhance, providhig for full mutual military support 

in the event of either party ^becoming involved in warlike 
complications’. 


In the defensive combination which was being 
a counterweight, there was a manifest and serf 
early as the parliamentary debate of 3 April, 
speakers, notably Mr Lloyd George, had urged th 
of securing the adhesion of the Soviet Union. Th 
of this was fireely acknowledged by the Govcmir 
not equaUy apparent to some of the other parties 
front, particularly Poland, who retained a deep ai 
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when Russia was fighting Germany* In considering, therefore, 
the question of association with an anti-German combination, 
the Russian negotiators were now impressed with the desir- 
ability of forcing the Baltic States and Finland to participate 
in the contemplated ‘peace-front’, or alternatively to concede 
facilities for Russian forces in the event of war. The countries 
in question were, however, strongly opposed to either alterna- 
tive, and it seem^ quite impossible for the British Government 
to go beyond persuasion in trying to induce these independent 
States to accept them. 

The difficulty was indicated in a speech delivered by hi. 
Molotov on 31 May, but, in view of the repeatedly declared 
antagonism of Herr Hitler to the Soviet Government, it was not 
expected to lead to a breakdown in the negotiations. Indeed, 
as late as 30 July, the Soviet paper Isvestia asserted that the 
Soviet Government ‘stand for the creation of a general peace 
front capable of halting the further development of Fascist 
aggression*, and on the following day Mr Chamberlain an- 
noimced in Parliament a decision to send French and British 
military missions to Moscow, while political discussions w ere to 
continue concurrently, ‘with a view to reaching a final con- 
clusion on the terms of the political agreement’. Staff talks 
actually began in the Soviet capital on 12 August 

On 15 August, however, Baron von Weizsacker, the German 
State Secretary at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, made the 
sig^cant remark to Sir Nevilc Henderson, not only that he 
believed that Russian assistance w'ould b^ negligible, but that 
the U.S.S.R. would in the end share in the spoils of Poland. 
Four days later, the prospects of a satisfactory agreement were 
disturbed by the conclusion of a trade and credit agreement 
between the Soviet Union and Germany, and on 23 August all 
hope was suddenly and finally removed by the signature in 
Mosrow of a Russo-German non-aggression pact, in w hich the 
parties agreed to withhold all support finom a State wnth which 
one of them might become engaged in war, and not to partici- 
pate in any grouping of Powers aimed, directly or indirectly 
a^t either of them. It is now clear that the price paid for 
this agreement was not only the swrallowing by Herr Hitler of 
^ his utt^c« on the subject of Bolshevist Russia from the 
days of Mem Kampf mciusive, and the abandonment of the 
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principle upon which the Nazi re^me was based, bat 
recognition of the right, which the British Government had 
been too scrupulous to concede, for Russia to secure strategic 
advantages, by force if necessary, from the Baltic Suta and 
Finland. The lack of principle involved in this transaction is 
perhaps less surprising than the apparent willingness to allow 
the U.S.S.R. to take steps obviously conceived in contempla- 
tion of an ultimate clash with the Reich, since the enemy 
against whom Russia was thus seeking to strengthen hrr Hf in 
the Baltic was clearly no other than Germany. Nothing could 
better demonstrate Hitler’s complete confidence in Stalin’s 
desire to avoid war and to maintain a purely defensive 
Some persons have credited him with thinking that this sadden 
interference with the British plan, coming at a most critical 
moment, might induce a second Munich, and permit the con- 
quest of further territory without a serious recourse to %var, 
though he had been repieatedly and authoritatively warned 
against harbouring such a delusion. Against this possibility 
must be set the apparent determination of Hitler, tJ^ughout 
the Polish crisis, to reject every opportunity of a settlement by 
conference, and to bring matters to the arbitrament of force. 
More probably, he hoped, in the war on which he had by this 
time decided, to hold off attack from the one quarter which 
could render direct assistance to his intended victim, and to 
escape that simultaneous war on two fronts against first-class 
Powers which had proved fatal to his country on the previous 

occasion. 

The Final Critis 

The course of the negotiations with Soviet Russia has, in the 
preceding section, been carried down to the final denouement, 
within but a few days of the actual outbreak of war. It is now 
necessary to go back, and to trace the development of the final 
crisis From the date of Hitler’s Reichstag speech on 28 April, 
in wHch he had definitely declared that the question of Danzig 
must be solved, and described his own unilatcrd solution as a 
minimum claim which could not be renounced, the situation m 
and around the Free City had been giving rise to continuous 

was by this time so completely Nazified that its policy 
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could be assumed to be controUed and directed from Berlin 
The periodic ebb and flow of poUdcal tension there could 
generally be seen to correspond to the rcqmrem^ts of 
TOlicy. An instrument was thus placed m the hands of Hider 
Which enabled him, if he so desired, to produce at any n^ment 
a pretext for launching his armies. Yet the situauon in Danzig 
in 1939 did not essentially differ from that of a year earher, 
when the Fuhrer had publicly expressed his satisfaction wixh it. 
Even assuming the necessity for an ultimate settlement, there 
was nothing to make this an urgent problem. As late as the 
second half of July the Nazi GauUiUr for Danzig. Herr Forster, 
returning from a visit to Hitler in Berlin, stated that the ques- 
tion could wait for a year or more. There was, indeed, an 
apparent deadlock, after the Fuhrer’s categorical imbtence on 
his minimum rlaims had been answ'ercd by the objections of the 


Polish Government on 5 May, but there was at no time un- 
willingness, on the Polish side, to enter into further negotiations. 

Throughout the whole period of crisis, however, the reader 
may observe how the German Govemtnent not only rcluscd to 
initiate fresh discussions but seemed resolved that no attempt to 
settle the questions at issue by the method of conference should 
be made. The conclusion seems almost inescapable that Herr 
Hitler was by this time determined upon war, and w as careful 
to preserve, against the most favourable moment, the pretext 
for action which the situation in Danzig could at any time be 


made to provide. At the same time he was anxious if possible 
to throw upon Poland the responsibility for the frrst shot, and 
the Nazis, under the encouragement and direction of the Reich, 
consequently embarked on an almost continuous policy of 


provocation. 

On 12 May a mob destro^-ed Polish property in the Free City', 
and tore down flags flown in commemoration of Marshal 
PQsudski on the anniversary ofhis death. On the 20th a frontier 
post occupied by Polish customs officials at KaJthof, on the 
East Prussian borders oi the territory, was attacked by Germans 
led by men in Nazi uniform, shots were fired, and the building 
s a c ke d. The chauffeur of the Polish Deputy’- Commissioner, 
who arrived to investigate, finding his car attacked, fired a shot 
whicli caused the death of a Danzig citizen named Grfrbner. 
IDitt incid en t gave rise to an adimonious exchange of 
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Md count^lamis between the Polnh Govomnent and the 

S^te of Da^g. At the sanw: tune, an extensive 

of amu mto the Free Qty v,:as in progress, and early inj^^ 

w^ reported of S-A. men in large munbers. Ademand 

Herr Grciser, the President of the Danzig for the 

diminution of the number of Pobh cnstm accom- 

a threat to restrirt there actKitiei, iTjected by 

Polish Government on lo June. On the foDowing day a Polish 
customs inspector, M lipimki, was a r re s t e d by the Gestapo 
and subjected to brutal treatment by members rfthc S.S, On 
23 June, foDo^hing the return of the GaulnUr, Herr pOTster, 
from a \'isit to Berlin, the formation rf a Fm-rarps in Danz^ 
^^■as understood to ha\^ begun, and at the end of the month the 
acting British Consul-General reported extensive militaiy pre- 
parations, which, however, he did not consider to be inten d ed 
for use before August- The attitude of the Polish Govemment 
to these developments wzs vigilant but ralm , 

Meantime the German population of Danzig was treated to 
in fl a mm atory^ speeches by Dr Gocbbds and others, anH the 
local Nazi press admitted openly that the German aim was not 
mereh' the reco\-ery of Danzig, but the annexation of the Polish 
Corridor, which was described as key position indispensable 
to Germany’. The flood of men and munitions continued, and 
on 3 July German owners of house-property were instructed to 
get rid of their Polish tenants. On 15 July motorized units of 
the German army were reported to have arrived in Danzig, 
and the strength of the military formations in the territory 
was estimated at 14,000. Five days later, another frontier 
incident occurred, in which a Polish customs officer was shot 
dead. 


Chi 3 1 July M- Chodacki, the Polish Commissioner-General, 
informed the Senate that, as a reprisal against interference with 
Polish customs inspectors, the produce of certain Danzig 
factories with an o^xirt trade in Poland would be treated as 
foreign and subjected to duties; the Senate threatened counter- 
reprisals, and proceeded to inform a number ctf Polish custom 
inspectors that they wuuld not be permitted to continue their 


functions. 

To this open challenge of their rights the Polish Govenun^ 
reacted with firmness, but, on the testimony of the Briti* 
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Amha^ador Sir H. Kennard, with studious moderation. On 

deS.erc<i . note .o U.c W.e offering 

would be no further interference with their officials, but at ffie 
same time issuing a serious sv-animg as to the ^nsequences 
which might be expected to follow further encroachments ujwn 

the rights of Poland. The Senate immediately revoked the 
notices given to the Polish officials, and on 7 August dehvered 

a formal reply of an equally satisfactory ch^cter. 

In the meantime, however, the GmilnUr, Herr Forster, left to 
Berchtesgaden to discuss the situation with the Fuhrer. By tlm 
time Herr Hitler considered the time ripe for the final moves m 
the game. On 9 August, accordingly, the German Government 
intervened in the already settled controversy, with a nom 
sharply rebuking the Polish Government for hax-ing addressed 
to the Danzig Senate the communication of 4 August. The 
Polish reply questioned the juridical basis of this intervention, 
and warned the German Government that any interference by 
it with the rights and intcresti of Poland in Danzig would be 

considered an act of aggression. 

The audacity of this answer pro\ided the Fiihrcr v.ith the 

required pretext for declaring his patience exhausted, and from 
this time forward a stream of accusations of Polish atrocities 
towards German subjects poured from the press of the Reich, 
and the charges were repeated in even more exaggerated terms 
by Hitler himself. German military preparations reached a 
state of complete readiness for war, and, about 20 August, 
an ominous concentration of force began to approach the 
Polish frontiers. The crisis was at once generally recognized to 
be acute, and the danger became even more pressing when, two 
days later, the Russo-German agreement was known to be 
imminent. On 23 August the Danzig Senate still further 
exacerbated the situation by a decree appointing GaultiUr 
Forster the head of the State in Danzig. 

On 22 August Mr Chamberlain made a desperate effort to 


appeal to Herr Hitler through the medium of a personal letter, 
proposing a relaxation of tension to render possible the resumjw 
rion of peaceful negotiations between Poland and Germany; to 
this the Fuhrer returned an tmeompromising reply, repeating 
his accusations of Polish atrocities and declaring that ‘the 
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question of the Corridor and of Danzig must and shall be 
solved . President Roosevelt also intervened with a note to the 
King of Italy, appealing for his mediation, and with com- 
munications to Herr Hitler and the President of Poland, urging 
an attempt to solve their dififerences by peaceful methods. 
Appeals to the same effect were broadcast by the Pope, and 
by the King of the Belgians in the name of the ‘Oslo’ group 
of Powers, and correspondence on similar lines also passed 
between M. Daladier and the German Chancellor. 

On 25 August Herr Hider made a curiously characteristic 
attempt to isolate his intended victim, in a message delivered 
verbally to Sir Nevile Henderson. Poland’s provocation he 
described as intolerable: he was determined to abolish these 
‘Macedonian conditions’ and to solve — ^in his own way — the 
German-Polish problem, that of Danzig and the Corridor. 
But, as ‘a man of great decisions’, he was ready to make an offer 
to Great Britain, after the solution of these quesdons. He would 
pledge himself personally to the continuance of the British 
Empire, and even guarantee it German assistance should this 
be necessary. He was also prepared, after agreements to this 
effect had been concluded, to ‘accept a reasonable limitadon 
of armaments’, and he declared that he was disinterested in the 
£kx)ntiers of Western Europe. The condidons for this transaction 
were to be the continuance of Germany’s association with 
Italy, and the satisfaction, by peaceful methods, of ‘limited’ 
colonial demands. A point in the communication now per- 
haps of special interest is its expression of ‘the irrevocable 
determination of Germany never again to enter into conflict 

with Russia’. 

This attempt to induce Great Britain to break her solemn 
engagements towards Poland was answered the same day, when 
the British guarantee was emphasized by the concision of a 
formal Anglo-Polish agreement for mutual assistance in case of 


^On 28 August the British Government made a last eff^ tc 
achieve a peaceful solution of the crisis. They praised th« 
initiation of direct discussions between Poland and G^My 

with a view to a negotiated setUement srfeguarded 
national guarantees in which Great Bntam w^ wil^g ^ 
participatl This proposal provided a crucial test of Hen 
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Hitler’s real intentions. If a just settlement of the differences 
between Germany and Poland was all that he desired, he could 
have no objection to adopting the course proposed. If, on the 
other hand, the present crisis was merely engineered as a pre- 
text for immediate and general war, by rejecting the offer he 

would expose his want of sincerity. 

Faced by this dilemma the German Chancellor took the 
course of purportihg to accept, under conditions which ensured 
that the suggestion could never be put into practice. On the 
evening of 29 August a reply was handed to Sir Nevilc Hender- 
son in Berlin, requiring the dispatch from Warsaw, by the 
following evening, of a Polish emissary with full powers to 
accept proposals which the German Government would in the 
meantime formulate. These proposals would thus not be the 
subject of discussion or modification, and they were in fact never 
presented to the Polish Government; what was in form the 
acceptance of a proposal for a negotiated solution was thus 
converted into an ultimatum writh a time-limit. 

To this travesty of the British suggestion Lord Halifax replied 
on the 30th that he could not advise the Polish Government to 
comply with the procedure indicated, which was wholly un- 
reasonable. The British Government, however, urged normal 
contact on both sides, and received from Poland an acceptance 
of the principle of direct discussion. But when the British 
Ambassador approached Herr von Ribbentrop with the same 
suggestion at midnight on the 30th, his reply was to read ‘at top 
speed’ the terms proposed by Germany, and to refuse to supply 
a copy of the text, on the ground that the time fixed for the 
arrival of the Polish plenipotentiary had already expired. In 
spite of this, the Polish Ambassador in Berlin was instructed to 
establish contact, and carried out his instructions at 6.30 p. 
on the 31st, but his efforts were unavailing, and at dawm v... 
I Scpteniber, without any preliminary declaration of war the 
German forces began their invasion of Poland. 

Evm undCT these circumstances, the participation of Great 

“ accordance with their obligations, was 
^yed for two days more, m response to an eleventh-hour 
m^oation by Signor Mussolini. Poland’s allies, however 
nat^y lifted on a withdrawal of the invading forces as a 

and at 1 1 a.ra. on 3 September 


m. 

on 
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a British ultimatum upon such withdraival hafffmg 

eq^ired without rcptyf this country was declared to be at war 
with Germany^ while France ibllowed her example by the same 
evening, and the period of peace which this history has a U^mp t e d 
to co\*cr thus came to an en<L 
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EPILOGUE 

Causa of Failun 

A s I the revision of a work which has hitherto con- 

tinued to express, substantially, the vic\\TK)int of some 
sixteen years ago, I feel that a painstaking critic 
probably still be able to find vestiges of opinions and hopes 
which experience h a-^ modified or destroyed. The spirit in 
which I wrote in 1934 cannot be altogether obliterated from 
pages by any amount of verbal correction. e live and 
learn' the study of history would be a barren occupation if it 
had no lessons to impart for our future guidance, and misukes 
of judgement are peculiarly inevitable when, as in this instance, 
the events record^ in the later chapters were still hidden in an 
inscrutable future when the earlier pages were printed. It 
seems, therefore, appropriate to make some attempt, in con- 
clusion, to draw a mor^ from the record of frustrated aspira- 
tion which has here been attempted. My personal analysis is 
bound to be both subjective and incomplete, but it may none 
the less serve, in a modest way, to stimulate that process of 
hard and realistic thinking which our critical situation most 
urgently demands. 

Looked at broadly, the history covered by the present 
volume is that of an unsuccessful attempt, made by at least an 
impressive majority of the peoples of the cixilizcd world, to 
eliminate war firom international relations It can hardly be 

0 

disputed that this objective was — and indeed still is — in accord 
with the wishes and sympathies of an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of the human race. We have seen how, more than twenty 
years ago, there was an ‘almost universal repudiation of war as 

an instrument of policy* (p. 183). Yet the passage of another ten 

years vras sufficient to sec the commencement of a world war 
even more calamitous than its predecessor, and the attempt to 
avoid such a catastrophe had ended in apparently complete and 
disastrous failure. The main problem for us all must be to dis- 
cover what went wrong,— how it was that the hopes and aims 
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of the vast majority of mankind could be ruined by die 
of comparatively few. Are we to accept the h umiHaring eoa- 
elusion that the task attempted was b^ond humanpowo? 

Withdrawal of the UmUi Statu 

Some of the contributory impediments to the successful 
solution of the problem arc ob\-ious and generally appreciated. 
Chief of these was the repudiation by the United States of a 
settlement of which their Presidefat was the principal architect. 
It cannot be denied that this defection was a most serious hind- 
rance to the effective application of the machinery devised for 

the maintenance of peace. The League of Nations was dcinived, 

almost at birth, of a large proportion of the military and econ- 
omic power on which its authority ultimately depended. Thk 
deprivation, however, was not and carmot be regarded as 
necessarily fatal to the working of the system. There was no 
fear that American power and influence might be used to aug- 
ment the resources of potential \iolators of the CovenanL The 
prevalent view at the time was that expressed by a writer in the 
Histojy of the Peace Conference (voL vi, pp. 525-6), that ‘the fifty- 
one nations, including as they do four of the Great Powers, 
with a fifth as at worst a benevolent neutral, control such an 
enormous proportion of the world’s resources that their ability 
to enforce any policy upon which they are agreed and prepared 
to act will hardly be disputed’. More unfortunate, per^ps, was 
the resultant abrogation of the Anglo-American guarantee to 
France, on the strength of which she had been reluctantly per- 
suaded to abandon her demand for the removal of the west 
bank of the Rhine firom German controL The breakdown of 
this arrangement inevitably created a feeling of insecurity, far 
which the ^rench endeavoured to compensate by the pursuit rf 
an independent policy of a highly pro\-ocath e character, by 
which the whole subsequent development of European relations 

was prejudiced. 


Ir^delity to Undertakings 

Apart fiom these directeffects, the withdrawal of the United 

State undoubtedly helped to initiate one of the 

feature of the period— a really appalling disregard for tbe 
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sanctity of international obligations. An infant had been aban- 
doned on the doorstep of Europe whose every feature unmis- 
takably proclaimed its transatlantic paternity. It was lei i to 
the care of foster-parents who inevitably compared it rather 
unfavourably with the child which they considered themselves 
capable of producing. It is indeed possible to ar^c, on some 
of the lines suggested in the opening chapter of this work, that 
their misgivings were justified. None the less, they had \%illingly 
undertaken the responsibilities of adoption, and ^^c^e under a 
binding pledge to do their duty by the waif, in loco parentis, to 
the best of their ability. To drop the metaphor, — it may well 
be disputed whether certain of the obligations of the Covenant 
were wise or unwise, but they certainly remained obligatiuns 
by which the whole membership of the League was solemnly 
bound. In the absence, however, of the author of these pro- 
visions, the case went by default, and while the obligations in 
respect of them were never expressly repudiated they were 
tacitly ignored. There is irony in the reflexion that the crucial 
obstade to the acceptance of the Covenant by the United 
States was the guarantee included in Article lo, which President 
Wilson regarded as the keystone of the whole structure. .America 
need not have worried; as early as 1923 this article was a dead 
letter. The provisions of Article 16 were almost as completely 
and g^erally evaded. The point here is not whether, as p^olic)', 
these evasions were right or wrong, but they certainly promoted 
an attitude of mind which soon learnt to treat all international 
agreements with equal laxity. International good faith, in fact, 
fell to so low a level that there remained no expectation that 
engagements would be honoured if the circumstances of the 
moment rendered their fulfilment inconvenient. In such con- 
ditions, aggression cann ot be kept in check by the conclusion 
of defensive treaties or by the warnings of statesmen; the wrong- 
doer will simply estimate his chances of impunity from the 
general facts of the situation, and may readily decide that his 
chances of ‘getting away with it’ are favourable. 

The dictum of Hobbes — that we arc in the condition of war 
when men do not observe their covenants — has already been 
quot^ (p. 261); if this is accepted, we have not far to l(X»k for 
a prime cause of the failure to maintain p>eacc. During the 
period under consideration, there arc few nations against whom 
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a charge of infidelity to their solemn 
substantiated. 

The increased influence of public opinion in modem dexncK 
cracies must bear some of the responsibUity for this fiital devdop* 
ment. In old da^’s, when treaties represented the promises of 
iHdi\'idual monarchs or aristocratic oligarchies, their repudia- 
tion carried a personal stigma, the fear of which created a sub- 
stantial guarantee of their probable fiilfilmenc In a modem 
democracy, the responsibility is diiSuscd almost to vanislihig 
point; no individual feels that his personal honour is ei^s^ed; 
if a pledge is broken, the blame does not apparently lie widi 
him. A duty nevertheless rests upon the public to react stroni^ 
and certainly against any lowering of international standards 
on the part of its Ministers; at present diere is no consistency; 
the storm raised by the Hoarc-Laval proposals contrasts with 
the approval generally bestowed at the time on the transactions 
of Munich. If the spectre of war is to be cxordsed, the first 
desideratum is a recovery of a standard of mtemational moral- 
ity at least sutficicnt to encourage a general expectation that 
imdertakings will be honotired. 



The Handicap of Pacifism 

A further source of weakness in the diplomacy of flic pca<^ 
loving Powers lay, paradoxically enough, in the discredit 
which had now become attached to the use of force as m 
instrument of poUcy. There can be no doubt that the ^ 
couragement of aggression was, as a rule, a far simmer ta» m 
the days when ‘an unfriendly act’, even of a prdimma^ char- 
acter, was liable to involve an immediate prospect of war,— 
when the threat Ve will fight if you do if a 
diplomatic card to play. Confronted by » 
matized war as a crime, the aggressor cotJd 
early stages of his plans with a comfortable sense of certainly 

that his opponents would not proceed to “**^*^' . . 

One of the points most likely to perplex 
the way in which German military power d^vdo^ 
cou™ of a few yean, pracdcally 6om^ by 

seasing the power to do so. In the days when 

accepted ^ a legitimate if extreme instrument cf pohey, it 
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would probably have been impossible for any State to def^ 
obviously superior power by such actions as the repudiation of 
the disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty in 1 935, or the 
reoccupation of the demilitarized Rhineland :n 1 930. .Any such 
attempt, at a date prior to 1914^ would almost me%crab!y have 
been met with a peremptory demand for its abandonment, 
followed, in case of recalcitrance, hy a use of force which could 
hardly in the circumstances have amounted to much more than 
a police operation, which the transgressor was not in a position 
to resist. As recently as the Agadir crisis of 1911, it proved 
possible to nip a serious incipient crisis in the bud by a mere 
hint, in a speech by Mr Lloyd George, that peace, at a certain 
price, S\*ouId be a humiliation intolerable for a great country' 
lite ours to endure’.^ Such methods, or the expedient frequently 
resorted to in the past of a na\-al or military demonstrad : n, had 
now been rendered far more diflBcult to adopt, by the disrepute 
attaching in the public mind to the use of force in intemadonal 
negotiatioa. The support of public opinion, alwa^'s an import- 
ant consideration in a democracy, v^'as more t han ever essential 
in an age when war was no longer the business of professional 
soldiers, but something with which cverv man^ woman, and 
child in a nation was intimately concerned. But a populace 
educated to regard war as a crime, while it had developed an 
alniost embarrassing interest in international affairs, tended to 
be strangely blind to their strategic aspects, which would, of 
course, have been irrelevant in the w^arless world of its wish- 
ful thinking. Actually, in each successive stage of Hitler’s pro- 
gress, the strategic considerations were the \ital ones. If these 
wm ignored, a public afflicted— like Ibsen’s Master-Builder— 
with a conscience lacking in ‘robustness’, and disposed to be 
critical <rf the supposed iniquities of the peace settlement, saw 
a certain amount of justice in the German claims, \N"hv, it >vas 
asked, sl^uld not Germans station their own troops in their 
OKm territory? Why should they submit to a peniiancnt inferi- 
ority of armament to ndghbours who had not ihemseh cs 
disanne^ Was not an Austro-Gennan Anschluss a loeical 
application of the right of self-determination? Why should 
Sudeten Germans be subjected to Czech sovcreignt>f> On the 
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assumption of perpetual peace and an effective League of 
Nations, such questions might well have been diflScolt to deal 
with; the true answer in each case lay in the strategic iiiqdka- 
tions, and these were not immediatdy apparent to a pec^ile 
trained by a sedulous propaganda to regard the maxim Si m 
poem para helium not merely as a paradox but as an al»nn«t 
blasphemous falsehood. 

Attitude to Disarmament 

The attitude of mind which rejected this maxim was also 
responsible for the importance attached, both in the ¥eace 
Treaties and subsequently, to the question of disannament. 
The prevalent opinion on this subject was an instanr^ of a 
dangerous and fallacious generalization from the special experi- 
ence of the First World War. In the circumstances of 1914, 
there was something to be said for the view — enshrined in 
Article 8 of the Covenant — that armaments in themselves are 
a danger to peace. When two Great Powers, or groups of 
Powers, engage in a competition in armaments, each step taken 
by one side tends to arouse the fear, resentment, and suspicion 
of the other, defensive moves are interpreted as offensive, and 
a vicious circle is thus created which increases the dangerous 
tension. As the burden grows heavier, there may come a p(^ 
when the risk of being passed in the race may tempt a n ati on 
to try conclunons whUe success in war is still considered ptob- 
able. Yet even in such a case the competition originates in a 
pre-existing state of tension, of which the armaments are a 
symptom rather than a cause. Moreover, the temptation to 
strike before it is too late is not induced by the growth of am^ 
ments alone, but by any prospect of a diminution in relative 
power. It may be questioned whether the Central Pown 
would have embarked on war in 1914 but for the manito 
signs of decay in the strength of the Austro-Hungarian Enqnrc. 
Similarly, the fear and suspicion aroused by increases m arma- 
ments are stimulated to an even greater degree by otl^ 
such as the formation of a new alliance or entente, the 

advocates of disannament rarely object to, and whiA were 
recognized as legitimate throughout the mter-w period. 

But quite different considerations arise when, as m ^ 
dxcum^ces in which the Disarmament Conference was pro- 
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pared, the armed strength of one Power is plainly not directed 
against another. A nation which does not fear aggression from 
a neighbour is usually quite unperturbed by the state cf the 
latter’s armed forces. Normally, the growth of armaments is 
merely an indication of an inflamed international situation; to 
seek a remedy in a general reduction of forces is like breaking a 
thermometer with the object of curing a fever. Granted com- 
plete confidence in a system of collecti\ e security, ever\* nation 
not actively contemplating aggression would automatically 
comply wdth the first requirement of .\rticle 8, ‘reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety*. Its reluctance to do so arises merely from a lack of faith 
in the security offered. The governments of modern demo- 
cracies especially, faced with a popular demand for increasingly 
heavy esq^enditure on measures of social amelioration, are all 
too ready to lend an car to argunlents in favour of reducing the 
burden of their armed forces. But when the second criterion 


of the Article in the Covenant — enforcement by common action 
of international obligations — is shirked or ignored, as it mani- 
festly was by most of the membership of the League, ‘the lowest 
point consistent with national safct\*’ ine\*itably comes to mean 
a point where each nation is stronger than cverv' potential 
opponent, a situation which creates an obvaous reductio ad 


absisrdum. Hence, as has already been suggested (p, 346}, the 
attempt to achieve the mathematically impossible was at best 
a waste of time and energy, but actually the effects of these 
long and hopeless negotiations w-cre positively harmful. 

In the first place, negotiations for disarmament on a com- 
petitive basis create precisely the same situation as any other 
competition in armaments. Suspicions arc aroused, as nation 
A asks why nation 5 is so obstinate in its efforts to retain 
M easting advantage. International friction is stimulated. 
Secondly, Ae attempt led precisely those nations which were 
most genuinely peace-lo\'ing— notably our owm country— to 
seek to promote the cause of disarmament bv unilateral 
e^ple, b^ on an over-sanguine estimate cf the prospecu 
o peace. ^ has been pointed out (p. 346), when the Dis- 
ann^OTt Conference started in 1932 the outlook was already 
» ^ded as to ^ for increased defensive precautions, but 
such nations %»crc deterred from taking them by fear of the effect 
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of such steps on the poUcy to which they were at that time 
committed. The most serioxis effect, however, was that which 
was produced on public opinion. Taught to identify the cause 
of disarmam^t vnth that of peace, and disposed in any case to 
fear a deflexion of expenditure from ‘butter’ to ‘guns’, Le. from 
social amenities to national defence, a democratic electorate 
grew so opposed to the least hint of rearmament that when thk 
policy became urgendy necessary, a British Prime Minister was 
deterred from advocatii^ it by the fear of losing an election.* 
Such an attitude, however reprehensible and open to the 
imputation of moral cowardice, was the logical result of many 
years of intense disarmament propaganda. In the speeches and 
VfTitings of leftward politicians especially, any demand for a 
standard of armament on which the deterrence of aggresskm 
really depended was represented as a betrayal of the League, 
and its supporters denounced as unprincipled war-mongers. 
Looking back, we may now question whether the best pofidUc 
guarantee of peace in these troubled years might not have been 
found in a resolute determination by the victor Powen to 
retain a vast preponderance of armed force. 


Fallacious GcncralizaHons from the First World War 

The inherent defects of the system designed at the Peace 
Conference, I surest, may, as in the attitude to disarmament, 
for the most part be traced to the operation of a single factor, — 
the ^traordiaary impact of the First World War upon con- 
temporary thought. In the opening chapter of this book, 
attention has bem called to the influence of this unprecedented 
and world-shaking event in revolutionizing the general atti- 
tude to war as an institution. The lesson was no doubt a 
salutary one, but at the same time the shock of this terrific 
experience had the disadvantage that it seems to have renderrf 
the world incapable of thinking out the problem except in 
terms of that experience. The special and more or axxi- 
dental circumstances of 1914 appear to have been so indelibly 


* Mr (subsequently Lord) Baldwin, House of Co mm a 
•Supposing I had gooe to the country and »id ^ Gm 
that we must rearm, docs anybody th i n k that thn padfic 
ralHcd to that cry at that moment? I cannot think of an 
the loa of the election from my point of view mor 
described this admminn as 'appafling franknem. 
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democracy would have 
that would have 
t certain’. Mr Baldwin 
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impressed on the minds of those responsible for the League 
system that the conditions of future recourse to war were 
assumed to be identicaL 

Everyone tended to think too narrowly in terms of that 
unique experiKice and of that alone* To illustrate this {X)int, 
we may recall the special conditions under which the war of 
1914 began* The development of the crisis was sudden. Its 
immediate cause was an unpredictable incident — the assassina- 
tion of an Austrian archduke by a Serbian nationalist It 
appeared to contemporary statesmen that the outrage had 
pr^uced a hasty and ill-considered reaction on the part of 
Austria, which opportunity for mature reflexion would have 
avoided. Hence the stress laid on a ‘cooling-oS* period’ and the 
delay associated with international conference. The notion of 
deliberate aggression, long planned and slowly prepared, such 
as that which culminated in the Second World War, seems 
hardly to have occurred to anyone. Yet in fact war, on the 
scale which alone constitutes a general threat to world-stability, 
must normally call for years of preparation, and the immediate 
occasion is a mere pretext, which can easily be prorided about 
the date previously determined by the aggressor. 

On a rather longer riew, the first war might be regarded as 
the fiiiit of that ‘trouble in the Balkans’ which had long been a 
proverbial preoccupation of European diplomacy. Looked at 
superficially, this trouble was due to the presence in that region 
of a number of turbulent and insufficiently cirilized small 
nations. Hence the view, expressed in Mr Lloyd George’s 
memorandum quoted on page 61, that the main problem was 
to control the pugnacity of minor States, and to stamp out 
sparks of war which might otherwise spread disastrously. Yet, 
on a more searching analysis, it is clear that the Balkan danger 
rcaUy arose fix)m the rivalries of the Great Powers in that 
region, which rendered probable their intervention in squabbles 
which in other drcumstances and in other parts of the world 
they could have ignored. In most regions of the world, the 
clashes between small Powers constitute no danger to* the 

general pcacc^ and can be most effectively dealt with by 
the old expedient of isolating the conflict. 

This preoccupation with a conception of war as a sudden 
explosion resulting from hot temper provoked by some more 
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and 


or less fortmtous incident made the madiincry of die ^ 

^gely inappropriate to deal with cases of pUnnedS 

delibmte aggression. In such cases, the aggitaor. a ib#». 
tr^i, IS prepared to \a<^tc the Covenant at the monKot which 
^ts him. The dilatory procedure of Artide 15 need not delay 

him for an instant. It is aU to his ads^mtage to loep dieasaon 

^d negotiation m progress until the pre-detennined hiar for 
his blow. Ifhe has any case at all, he may evtm, « at 
obtain his object without fighting.- However plain his 
until, in the rigid formula of Article 1 6, be ‘resorts to war’, he 
is immune from the risk of any kind of forcible interference. 
Even after the first shots are fir^ he may be aUe to play tar 
time With a plea that his conduct does not amr>imr m 
warfore. His prospective \-ictim, on the other hanH^ 
transfer the choice of time and occasion to birfwtf without 
p l a inl y siolating the Covenant. If he forestalls the atta/-k aj a 
moment more fa\x>urablc to himself he will probably be con- 
demned as an aggressor. He must submit his case to the aihim- 
ment of judges possibly more intent on the maintenance ct 
peace then the administration c£ ideal justice. 


FrtzaJioa bftUr than Ckrt 

It followed, moreos-er, from the same conceptioa of war as a 
sudden explodon temper which could be allayed by the 
dilatory methods international conference, so that the ulti- 
mate sanctions cf the Covenant w^re not available till the 
actual outbreak of war, that a for greater preponderance of 
force was necessarv than would otherwise have been sufficient. 
In foct, as we shall see as wx proceed, the apparent supetiotity 
of the force theoretically at the disposal of the Lea^ was 
somewhat illusory, yet it is piobaUe that a League sdikh 
retained any thin g like its origi^ jHXsrigc, and whose mesnben 
showed a conscientious determination to fulfil their o hKgarinn s, 
would Lave given pause to the boldest and strongest aggressor, 
if the problem had been one of preventkm and uK merdy of 

cure. For the former task, no great pTcponderai^ is necessary. 

^Vhile the choice of time and occasion remains in its ha nd^ n o 
nation is likely to resort to war whfle success, in its 01m odm^ 
tion, is a mattCT of doubt. The question asked at ffiis slap a 
not ‘am I hopelessly weaker’ but ‘am I certainly stropger than 
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any combination I may possibly have to face?* The power of 
the League, whether real or imaginary, would probably have 
been adequate as a deterrent, if the nation contemplating 
aggression had had reason to fear it in the earlier stages of its 
plans. The risk of forcible intervention should have been a 
factor in the aggressor’s calculations from the embr> o stage of 
his preparations. As it was, the rigid criterion ‘resort to war* 
left him nothii^ to fear till they were complete. On the other 
hand, to stop a war which had already begun required a real 
and substantial superiority offeree, used in a way which could 
not be differentiated fit>m precisely that type of warfare which 
it was the essential function of the system to eliminate. It was, 
in fact, a serious defect of that system that the clement of power 
was reserved till too late a stage. 

niusory Strength of the League 

The coercive machinery of the League was also much less 
adequate to its fonnidable task than was at the time supposed. 
Nearly sixty nations were solemnly pledged to support the 
Covenant It was no doubt realized from the first that the 
contribution of a large proportion of this imposing array of 
State could only be of an economic character, however clear 
it might be to all thoughtful persons that ‘the effectual enforce- 
ment of all sanctions against a Great Power must, in the last 
resor^ depend upon the will and the power to employ militarv 
force Yet, when all allowances were made, it still appeared 

power was more than 
sulliacnt. The obvious fact that from an early stage the will 

^ conspicuously lacking was generally attributed to a want 
of the spmt of mtemational co-operation; the force available 
nevertheless apeared too overwhelming to be challenged, 
w striking lessons inculcated by the Second 

“P>dty for resistanc/posstssed by 
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force, suitably entrenched, could probably delay an aggrenor 
long enough to permit of reinforcement The ‘blitzkri^ hm 
now taught us a very different lesson, which— it is safe to say— 
was hardly anywhere appreciated before 1940. It is now clear 
that a first-class Power can knock out little nations, one after 
the other, almost as quickly and easily as a grown man might 
dispose of a number of children. Poland, for example, a country 
of large extent, with impressive natural resources, possessed of 
a population of the highest fighting capacity not gready 
inferior in numbers to that of France or I^y (34 millions as 
compared with 42), collapsed in a single month brforc the on- 
slaught of Germany. In this instance, moreover, the aggressor 
could not claim the advantage of surprise. Holland capitulated 
in five days (10 to 15 May), Belgium, invaded simultaneously, 
was defeated by 27 May. Greece, with British assistance, made 
a better showing in opposition to Italy, but when invaded by 
Germany on 6 April 1941, admitted her incapacity to resist 
further in fifteen days, and was finally occupied before the end 
of the month; Yugoslavia, attacked at the same time, was 
almost immediately brushed aside, apart from the action of 
guerillas. Except for the few countries which were permitted 
to remain neutral, the whole European continent had lost its 
independence by the middle of 1941, in spite of Germany’s 
simultaneous preoccupation with the main struggle. The moral 
of all this seems to be that, against the aggression of a first-class 
Power, only the opposition of other Great Powers need be taken 


into serious consideration. 

Once this is realized, a glaring defect in the power of 
League is at once apparent. As planned, this organization 
included at the outset five Great Powers, but this number was 
at once reduced to four by the defection of the United States, 
There remained Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, of 
whom the two last were destined to rank among the most flag- 
rant violators of the Covenant. The validity of Italy’s cl^m to 
first-class status is, moreover, open to question. OuUidc the 
League were the United States, the Soviet Umon— di^ng most 
of the inter war period an outspoken opponent of the Covena^ 
—and the arch-aggressor, Germany. Fear of the 
brought the Soviet Union into the League m 1934, W 
time Germany, admitted in 1926, had resigned her member- 
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ship, but the genuineness or permanence of Russian adherence 
to the principles of the Covenant is rendered doubtful not only 
by the previous attitude of the Soviet Government, but by the 
pact with Germany in Augtist 1939, participation in the dis- 
memberment of Poland, and the flagrant act of aggression 
against Finland which led to the expulsion of the U.S.S.R. from 
the League in December. It should be clear from the above that 
‘collective security" against the aggression of a Great Power, in 
which consisted the only real danger to general p>cace, amounted 
in substance to little more than the strength of an Anglo-French 
alliance. No doubt, since this defect was at the time imperfectly 
realized, there existed also for some time the deterrent effect of 


the apparent strength of the League, but this was soon impaired 
by the obvious and growing reluctance of its membership as a 
whole to fulfil their plighted obligations. Strong leadership by 
the real possessors of military power was urgently needed. 

The provision of this leadersWp was impeded by the fact that 
France and Britain entertained widely divergent conceptions 
of the proper fimetion of the League, neither of which was 
wholly satisfactory. Each saw in this institution an instrument 
for the pursuit of its traditional national policy. France leant, 
indeed, to the coercive side, but to her the League was simply a 
wide system of alliance for her own protection against the 
menace of a reviving Germany. This safeguard she sought to rein- 
force by resort to other alliances of a more traditional character 
and she was disposed to turn a very blind eye to breaches of the 
peace by any of her fiiends or prot6g6s (Poland m the earlier 
stages; Italy in 1935), Outside this Harrow function of the 
League as m anti-German alliance, and especially outside the 
co^es of Europe, France was plainly and almost admittedly 
umnter^ted. The British view had, perhaps naturally, the 
merit of greato umversality, since the interests of Great Britain 

character, but she maintained 
hCT traditi6nal dishke of automatic and far-reaching commit- 
ment to mmtary action, and valued the Covenant mainly for 

confoence and negotiation. So far as 

to Ae protection of her time-honoured interests thf 
guarding of the Channel ports and opposition to the domination 
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ever, that this type of war was a unique example in human 
history, and was still likely to be the exception, rather than the 
rule. To wage it, as has already been pointed out, was in fact 
within the capacity of only a very few of the greatest Powers. 
Ignoring this point, the Covenant drew no distinction between 
fimdamentally different types of war. By Article XI, ‘any war’ 
was declared ‘a matter of concern to the whole League’, and 
the method devised in the last resort for dealing with it de- 
pended in fact on the general acceptance of this highly disputable 
pro|X)sition. It involved an obligation, in case arising, by the 
entire membership of the League to participate in military 
action, or at least to impose a drastic boycott which entailed 
a risk of forcible reprisals. But in many, perhaps in most, 
wars, no common interest to intervene was perceptible. Wars 
between belligerents with any but the highest military and 
industrial potential were still incapable of producing the w orld- 
shaking results which had shocked the conscience of mankind. 
In relation to them, the pre-i9r4 attitude to w^ar was still ten- 
able, and was in fact subsconsciously prevalent. Hitherto, the 
principle applied to such minor and local outbreaks in the 
interests of general peace had been to isolate the struggle and 
to ensure that the Great Powers should abstain from extending 
its scope by participation. The policy most conducive to 
general tranquiUity had been held to be the exact opposite of 
that voiced in Article XI. It consisted in persuading the 
Sutes not direc^y involved that this was not their concern. In 
my opinion, this alternative policy of isolation and non-inter- 
vention should still have been retained, and frankly applied, 
m such cases. For the new method which it w as now* proposed 
to apply involved in effect the conversion of a local and re- 
lanvdy unimportant contest into precisely the type of w ar 
whi^ It w^ the real object of the Covenant to prevent— a 
worid war in which ^ the Great Powers in the League must 
p^cipate. When this issue was presented in a concrete form, 
toe co^on sense of the community revolted. But the conse- 
quent bre^down of the League’s machinery in face of a 

of practical tests contributed more than an>ihing else to d< 
mg the prestige on whirh 
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which alone had inspired the the 

residt — wtU ha\^ been different. Principk; in hen 
as in other features of the peace sccffemcnt, too 
applied and pressed to imreasoeiable IrngtKc the 
mignt well have been ihcht effective if k had b^^n mnw f 
It may, perhaps, be urged that such a d krr ^ j ng fcar y 
as is here suggested might provide too ready an r ^r m r far 
evading cohgatioa to apply the ohiiDatc Qiwf i rm q[ c ot^ 
bined force, even in a case where thk was the a p propriate 
reiiredy, and also diat it woukf not always be easy to j udge in 
which category of wartare a particolar 
is, no doubc, some force in these obj c ctio os ; probably no s y stem 
could be made absolutely watertight. To the first p oint, 
ever, h may be replied that where the war wiach 
in the 1914 or 1939 class, the rristence of a cotnmc 
its suppression should be clear to all, and that, provided Ac 
right bad existed to bring the available farce into play at the 
prevendve stage, when the danger fira became apparent, 
instead of waiting for the moment of ‘resort to war', the 
members of the League would have been more wilfing to fiJfi l 
their international oUigatkms. As to die second po i n t , U 
woiild in most cases be easily wdthin the capacity of snch a 
bexJv as the League Council to detcrinixic in which category a 
given breach of the peace, vrhethcr threatened or actual, really 
iay. The real danger c£ a world confla gratio n , which there is a 
common interest to prevent, is for the most part coi^ned to 
the Cononent of Europe, and can, as already argued, only arise 
from tlte aggressive intcntiwis of a Gftct Power. There 
cour^ bordcrime but most iiT>taii co of resort 

defrnitch on one adc or other of the line- 

clastic princij^cs might, no doubt, have been less 

to a muldplkitv* of httk Sutrs who were the ‘coo- 
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tions, however, this dependence on the will of separate sovereign 
nations is the vitiating factor of the whole situation. Federalism, 
they maintain, or some form of supreme international executive 
entrusted Mrith forces of its own, is the true and only remedy. As 
a utopian theory, this view can be supported by almost irrefut- 
able arguments. But the practical applicability of the remedy 
really depends on the price which we are prepared to pay for 
peace- If mankind actually valued peace above all things, 
the problem could be simply solved on the lines of complete 
paci&m and non-resistance. But in fact, whatever it may 
imagine, it does not. The whole world, with negligible excep- 
tions, makes a reservation in favour of national defence. What 
docs this mean? It is important to recognize that the right thus 
reserved is essentially different from that of personal self- 
defence, such as the law accepts as a justification for the private 
use of violence. An individual using weapons with such a justi- 
fication is protecting his life, or at least his property. A nation 
engaged in national defence is doing nothing of the kind. The 
lives and indeed the property of its citizens are actually exposed 
to dangers which they would escape by complete and imme- 
diate capitulation. The individual members of a conquered 
State, even if its territory is annexed or occupied, are able as a 
rule to keep their lives and their possessions, though under 
alien sovereignty or control. When men fight in defence of 
their country, the thing defended is in fact the right of the 
nation to a sovereignty independent of foreign interference. 
Experience, particularly that of the Second World War, shows 
that the determination to preserve this right is among the 
strongest and most universal of human instincts. To satisfy this 
instinct, men will cheerfully sacrifice their lives and property. 
They will face hopeless odds to resist an invader, and when 
they are defeated and their territory occupied they will still 
face prison, torture, the gallows or the firing squad rather than 
submt to the rule of the conqueror. The comparative merits 
of that rule are irrelevant. As Chesterton has put it: 

I knew no harm of Bonaparte and plenty of the Squire, 

And for to fight the Frenchmen I did not much desire/ 

But I did bash their baggonets because they came arraVed 

To straighten out the crooked road an English drunkard made, 
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Similarly, the aspirants to national self-detemuiiation ne 
often ready to admit that the Government 2igaiiist whkli «Vy 
are in revolt is superior to anything which they are likely 
put in its place; they clamour, none the less, to be allowed to 
make their own mistakes without alien interference. Hw 
advocates, therefore, of any form of international supor-State, 
or of a federation which can override the discretion of tbe 
individual nations composing it, may be right in saying diat 
peace on these terms is obtainaUe, but the price demanded is 
the surrender of the very thing which mankind as a aditde 
values still more highly. Men will give much fin* peace and 
security, but the one cause for uduch they are prepared to f^t 
to the death is the sovereign independence of thdr country. 
Any system which ignores the force of nationalism is doomed 
to foilure as surely as a man wlu> tries to swim up the fiJb of 
Niagara. 


Prohlem of Ideolog^al Wojfan 

But there is <m even more cogent reason why the spirit of 
nationalism ^ould not be dethroned, or discredited— in the 
severe language of Professor Toynbee — as ‘the arch-enemy of 
the human race’.^ The casting out of this devil, if tlevil i t be, 
would open the door to other spirits no less certainly desttoctive 
of human liberty and justice. Recent experience has shown 
with ever-increasing clarity that the elimination rf war would 
not by itself deliver mankind from the risk of conquest and 

tyranny. A new school of aggression has discovered a technique 

independent of guns and bombs by which to achieve its am^ 
the method of ideological warfare- In the defence against dns 
new form of hostile penetration a vigorous sjrint of natmnal 

patriotism seems to be the most essential element. ^ 

The phenomenon with which we are here conconed has to 

one of the most striking developments of the penod 

Until qitite Wclj 

mf.gM Qtibri I>.cl.o. nuy gti n o 

^ m u.e dim of tta rmt Worid War. .t was nsmdl, fand 
n™jlii^m« d 
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easy for perfectly harmonious relations to exist between nations, 
quite irrespective of the theory or practice of government which 
they exemplified. Republics, limited monarchies and despotisms 
of all kin^ lived in amity side by side and even concluded 
alliances; indeed, it was considered wrong to interfere \sith 
the internal politics of another country, even in revolution, 
unless it w'as held — ^in the words of Casticreagh — ‘to menace 
other States with a direct and imminent danger’, a criterion 
really identical with the traditional motive of national defence. 
The door was perhaps opened to the use of what is now known 
as ideological warfare by so sincere a democrat as President 
Wilson, when he insisted on the adoption of a particular theory 
of government as a condition of peace. The real inventors of 
this new technique, however, were the Russian Bolshevil:s. In 
their h^ds, the policy pursued was strictly logical. The world 
conquest at which they aimed was at first genuinely in the 
realm of opinion. They w-ere for the most part men in w hom 
long periods of proscription and exile had destroyed almost 
every spark of national feeling. Since in all countries they and 
their supporters formed but an insignificant minoritv, they 
were necess^y hostile to democracy with its system of free 
majority voting. Their weapons had to be ideological rather 
Am physical, their tactics the seizure of key-points bv a hand- 
ful of sympathetic and suitably de-nationalized citizens of the 
country attacked. They were— and are— adepu in apparenUv 
accepung for a time coaUtion with the leftward parties of k 
genuine democracy, with the ultimate intention of ruthlessly 
evicting such b^ellows and appropriating their power, as a 
young cuckoo ejects its fellow nestlings. 

» these methods could be 
in effective. The nation exposed to them was placed 

untu by the seppreion „f free speech atld 
1 Moscow, ready to subordinate all 

totahtoan rauntry, a rigid uniformity of poUucal Ikiih 

“rtorevS" £ ■•T" 

va^wn evident that sunilar methods could be made to 
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serve the ends of purely national aggrandizement. Fascists and 
Nazis, though ostensibly ultra-nationalistic, found no difficulty 
in adapting the Russian example. Though the rival move- 
ments to some extent neutralize one another, both depleted 
the ranks of democracy, as fear and hatred of one extreme 
drove fresh recruits into the arms of its opponents. The sup- 
porters of Cewnmunism responded with automatic docility to 
every turn of the helm, however sudden and inconsistent, in 
Russian policy. In almost all countries there also grew up 
Fascist nuclei, whose enthusiasm for their imported creed over- 
rode every consideration of national loyalty. Where democracy 
survived relatively unscathed, this was mainly due to the 


existence of a strong moderate opinion with a healthy tradi- 
tion of national patriotism. But the exacerbation of political 
antagonisms was inevitably injurious to a system of free govern- 
ment whose efficiency largely depends on the possibility of 
compromise and mutual toleration, and weakening to the 
nations so governed, through the dissolution of national solid- 
arity. ‘Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 

desolation.* 


The effects of the new development were well exemplified in 
the Spanish civil war, itself an instance of the destructive clash 
of irreconcilable opinions. While the totalitarian States could 
freely use the territory of Spain for a dress-rehearsal of the 
coming world war, democratic policy was seriously paralysed 
by a cleavage of public sympathies, imjwrtant sections of 
opinion espousing the cause of each side with an equally un- 
critical enthusiasm. Everyone was infected with some form of 
ideological baciUus. So much so that on the outbreak of war 
in 1939 the real justification of British policy was never clearly 
stated. There can be little doubt that future hbtorians, loobng 
back dispassionately on the two great wars from which we have 
recently emerged, will regard both of them as contests foug t 
with the time-honoured motive of preventing the dominauon 
of Europe— and incidentaUy of the world-by a single Powen 

This motive has hitherto been the most 
British foreign policy, and has been considered 
impeachable, indeed almost the only, reason justify ng Bi^s 

intervention in a European war. But, m the 

this reason was"^ never pleaded; in its place ideological 
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considerations of a far more questionable character were sub- 
stituted. We were fighting, it was explained, for democracy, 
and for the overthrow of totalitarianism. These propositions 
will not stand impartial examination. There was no ideological 
colour whatever in the fHendships sought by Mr Chamberlain 
when war appeared to him to be imminent. The Government 
of Poland was certainly not democratic; the So\ iet Union, 
though apparently opposed to Hitler, was clearly the exponent 
of a rival totalitarianism. Turkey was still under an authori- 
tarian regime; Greece was subject to the dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Metaxas; Roumania, fix>m February 1938, was virtually 
an autocratic monarchy. It is surely undeniable, too, that Nazi 
Germany, with which diplomatic relations persisted down to 
the act of aggression against Poland, and even slightly beyond 
it, would have been left in peace but for its leader s bid for 
European domination. The equally totalitarian regime in 
Italy was left completely — and carefully — undisturbed until 
Mussolini declared war in Jime 1940. In 1939, the inter\'cntion 
of the Western Allies was plainly and abundantly justified, not 
only as the fulfilment of a treaty obligation, but as resistance 
to an attempt at European domination which threatened the 
independence both of themselves and of the other nations of 
the continent. Nevertheless, it was found necessary to overlay 
this real reason with an ideological camouflage for which there 
was really much less to be said. 

These remarks may perhaps be considered a departure from 
the theme of this chapter — the reasons for the failure of the 
attempt to abolish war. But the crisis of democracy created by 
the new instrument of ideological warfare raises perhaps the 
most formidable problem with which the planners of true peace 
are confSronted. If the elimination of armed force from inter- 
national relations were all, our outlook today might be a great 
deal more hopefiil than it is. In spite of the apparent failure of 
the League of Nations, and of the criticisms which I ha\ c 
attempted to make of certain of its causes, we may, I think, 
agree that a gigantic stride has in fact been made towards the 
end which it had in view. Little more was really needed for 
success than a greater measure of elasticity and a broader and 
^er appreciation of the nature of the problem. Some of the 
defects have already been realized and amended, and we mav 
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c%-en feel that, wth all its faiilts, a more propitious comtnnadoo 
of drcumstances might have enabled the system to survive and 
to gather strength and experience for its own amendment The 
experiment of 1 9 1 9 came much nearer to success than some of us 
are disposed to recognize. 

At present the world sees more dearly than ever before the 
incompatibility of modern total war with the survival of 
dvilization. All this is to the go^; no Great Power in Ac 
world win today enter upon war wiA the light-hearted alacrity 
of earlier historical periods. But we cannot afford to lay ^de 
our arms w hile to do so is to leave defenceless Aose prindples 
of heedom and justice which Ae best of us value more higWy 
than mere immunity from physical danger. Ideological dis- 
armament and Ae rediscovery of mutual tolerance are Ae 
ciy-ing needs of Ae hour. Till this problem is ^Ived, Ae motive 
behind our efforts for peace is basically nothing but fear, 
a world which seeks peace wiA no higher motive Aan this is 

rine for annihilation by Ac atomic bomb. 
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